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INTRODUCTION. 



In undertaking to discuss a subject so comprehensive, 
important, and complicated, as that which the follow- 
ing essay professes to embrace, the writer is fully 
aware that, in order to do ample justice to it, he had 
need possess talents of a far higher order, than he 
has reason to believe have been allotted to him, and 
a much larger amount of such information, as parti- 
cularly relates to it, than he has been enabled to 
obtain. 

He would have been happy had some master spirit 
of the age attempted to immortalize his genius, and 
to exhibit the holy ardour of his philanthropy, and 
christian benevolence, as well as the purity and sin- 
cerity of his patriotism, by devoting his concentrated 
powers to such a theme : but in the absence of such 
an enterprise, he is willing to be thought chargeable 
with a measure of presumption, rather than not make 
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though it be but a feeble effort, to stay the progress 
of what he cannot but regard as the greatest evil by 
which his country is afflicted. 

On the part of many, he is well aware, that his 
labours will meet with the harshest criticism; and 
that by many they will be treated with the utmost 
contempt. To the christian he would chiefly address 
himself; well knowing that it is by the rightly-directed 
zeal, and self-denying benevolence, joined to the ear- 
nest prayers, of the followers of the Son of God, that 
the happiness of the world is, mainly, to be promoted. 
On the part of such, he has a right to expect the 
exercise of that candour, which wiU give him credit 
for the purity of his motives; and of that charity, 
which will lose sight of unimportant imperfections, 
while finding that his object is to promote the glory 
of God and the happiness of man. To discover that 
his views of Total Abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors, are disapproved by many who are justly 
placed among the pious and judicious, will by no 
means excite his astonishment, much less move his 
resentment. He only asks that such of his readers, 
as may not hitherto have thought with him on this 
subject, will give it the most serious consideration, 
and earnestly pray that they may be directed into the 
truth concerning it. Many great and good men, both 
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in Great Britain and America, are firmly persuaded 
that such Total Abstinence, on the part of christians, 
is not only lawful in itself, but is loudly called for by 
the existing state of the world ; as the most effectual 
means of removing from it the Curse of Intemperance, 
and of promoting the health, the comfort, and spiritual 
improvement of all classes of society. This fact ought 
to be sufficient, to prevent the subject from being 
treated either with cold indifference, or contemptuous 
flippancy. The writer himself has been a total ab- 
stainer, from all such liquors, for about a year and a 
half; and although his labours are far more abundant 
than those of many of his brethren, so great has been 
the improvement he has experienced in the health of 
his body, and in the general state of his mind, that he 
would have to condemn himself, as one of the most 
ungrateful of beings, did he not feel thankful for 
having been induced to act on the principle of total 
abstinence himself, and were he not in earnest in 
recommending, at least, the trial of it to others. It 
was not, however, with a view to the promotion of his 
health, that he became a member of a total abstinence 
society, but because he would imitate, though at a 
humble distance, that holy and devoted man, who 
while believing that things which were lawful were 
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not always expedient, declared, "if meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend." 

There is a great reluctance among Englishmen, in 
general, and especially among the serious and educated 
classes, to adopt extreme opinions of any kind ; and 
for this reason he fully expects to be charged, by 
many, with extravagance. This constitutional peculi- 
arity is sometimes highly advantageous. It is, how- 
ever, possible for it so to operate as to cause an entire 
suspension of the judgment; or a sort of wavering 
between truth and error, vice and virtue. Such states 
of being may, indeed, be free from any considerable 
danger, but they are productive of no real satisfaction ; 
nor do they allow either mind or body to be energeti- 
cally exercised in any great and urgent undertakings. 
But there is reason to fear that the peculiarity in ques- 
tion is sometimes a positive evil, causing those in whom 
it exists, to glide carelessly, and self-complacently 
along in a course of error ; which is the more delusive 
and dangerous, from its being apparently a middle 
course. If a thing be wrong, however nearly it may 
seem to approximate to what is right, the wisest way 
is to renounce it at once, and altogether, lest while we 
are commending our prudence and moderation, we 
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should find ourselves subjected to a worse condemnation 
than that pronounced upon the lukewarmness of the 
Laodicean Church. 

Tlie writer is intensely anxious to commend himself 
to the young; for he believes that the period of the 
world's conversion to truth and righteousness, will be 
much more hastened by the formation of their charac- 
ters, on a correct model, than by attempting to change 
the opinions and practices of the more advanced in 
life. Let the youthful members, only, of the Church 
of Christ, be deeply and solemnly impressed with the 
evils of intemperance, and let them, unitedly, exert 
themselves to free their country from the thraldom of 
the various drinking customs by which it has been so 
long enslaved, and he will not despair of living to see 
the day, when, through the blessing of the Most High, 
upon their exertions, it shall no longer be said that 
Intemperance is the Curse of Britain. 



PART THE FIRST. 



THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE 



SECTION I. 



INTEMPERANCE CONSIDERED IN ITSELF. 



The Creator was pleased to make man a rational and 
moral being, while he endowed him with animal appe- 
tites and instincts ; and it is from his intellectual and 
moral nature he derives his chief dignity, and not from 
any peculiarity of physical organization, nor from any 
of his animal powers and sensibilities. 

In every sense it is the mind which is the standard 
of the man, — and never did the Almighty more fully 
display his wisdom and benevolence, than when he 
bestowed upon his creatures those rational and moral 
faculties, which are the sources of the highest felicity, 
and which place them in an intimate relationship to 
himself, as the infinite and self-existing Mind of the 
universe, and the fountain of all holiness and truth. 

Now intemperance, in itself, is nothing less than 
the voluntary, and entire subjection of the rational 
and moral part of man, to his animal nature ; and 
must, therefore, be an evil which bears a strict proper- 
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tion to the divine wisdom and benevolence displayed 
in his being constituted a rational and moral creature. 
It is said of Esau that he despised bis birthright, and, 
the circumstance is recorded, to his everlasting infamy 
on the page of inspiration. His sin consisted in un- 
dervaluing and rejecting temporal blessings, which 
derived their importance from their being the especial 
gifts of the Most High : 'but this sin was as innocence 
itself, compared with the sin of intemperance. The 
drunkard is guilty of despising his own soul, the no- 
blest and richest boon of his creator. He is not 
merely guilty of endeavouring to efface the image of 
God from his soul, and to impress it with the image of 
a brute, but he endeavours to destroy every attribute 
of his intellectual nature. He as much as says to the 
Almighty, " I had rather have been a swine, and have 
wallowed in the mire, than have been created what I 
am, — though in a state but a little lower than the 
angels, and like them capable of engaging in the 
noblest exercises, and of realizing the purest enjoy- 
ments." Other sins are, no doubt, offensive to God, 
and dishonourable to those who commit them; but 
there is no sin which involves so much of the baseness 
of ingratitude, of the guilt of impiety, of the folly of 
self-immolation, as the sin of drunkenness. In its 
relationship to God, it is the most criminal disregard 
to one of the highest exercises of his wisdom and 
goodness; and in its relationship to the drunkard 
himself, it not only involves the guilt of self-destruc- 
tion, but also of the most degrading self-abasement of 
which he is capable. 

I can imagine a company of fallen angels, while 
filled with enmity against their Maker, and animated 
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by the most intense anxiety to destroy the happiness 
of man, yet standing proudly erect, and still glorying 
in their intellectual powers ; but when I imagine a 
company of drunkards, I have before me only a num- 
ber of beings, who might have been feasting on the 
purest of rational and spiritual enjoyments, and who 
might have occupied positions the most exalted, re- 
duced, by their own folly, to a condition, in which 
nothing can be found to mitigate its painful and ab- 
ject wretchedness. Whether the unhappy victim of 
intemperance be reeling from the effects of the poison 
he has taken, or be subject to sottish insensibility — 
whether he be uttering the incoherent ravings of a 
maniac, or be pouring forth the expressions suggested 
by a profane, and lewd imagination, we see nothing 
to relieve the deep and awful gloom of his condition. 
The murderer, in the very act of taking away the life 
of a fellow creature, — the libertine, while contriving 
schemes for the ruin of his victim, is still a thinking 
being, — his passions may be all on fire, his appetites 
may be depraved, but he is capable of feeling the 
power of truth because capable of perceiving the 
beauty of it; and, consequently, in the very act of 
transgression may be brought to repentance; but the 
drunkard, in his state of inebriation, alas! he is not 
only morally indisposed to yield obedience to the dic- 
tates of virtue, but is intellectually incapable of being 
brought under their influence. He is either an idiot 
or a madman; and as his idiotism, or his madness, is 
the result of his own criminality, he is justly held 
responsible, by both God and man, for all its conse- 
quences. 



SECTION II. 



THE INTEMPERATE, IN THEIR SOBER SEASONS, LESS 

LIKELY TO BE REFORMED THAN OTHER 

VICIOUS CHARACTERS. 

It may be said that when the fit of intoxication is 
over, the reason of the drunkard returns ; and that he 
may then be directed into the paths of virtue and 
happiness. The truth of this is readily admitted ; but 
it may with equal truth be contended, that it is in the 
very nature of the liquors by which drunkenness is 
produced, to create in those, who have become addict- 
ed to the intemperate use of them, such a constant, 
and insatiable appetite for them, that we can rarely 
find an individual, whose frequent fits of inebriety 
have entitled him to the appellation of a drunkard, 
in such a state of perfect soberness, as is necessary 
to the proper influence of moral principles upon the 
heart. Nor is this the only obstacle in the way of 
the reformation of the intemperate. It has been 
demonstrated by the experience of ages, that nothing 
tends more powerfully, than intoxicating liquor, to 
enfeeble the mind, and, by putting the animal pas- 
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sions into a state of undue excitement, to weaken the 
power of whatever moral sensibilities we may possess. 
Thus, while, on the one hand, intemperance lessens 
our capacity for acting like rational beings, on the 
other, it habitually indisposes us to act like moral 
beings. It may be compared to an enemy within a 
besieged garrison; who, at one time, is engaged in 
closing up the avenues, or in demolishing the bridges, 
by which supplies might be brought to its relief, and 
at another, is endeavouring to induce the soldiery, 
appointed to defend it, either to go over to the assail- 
ants, or to admit them within the walls. 

It is not asserted that the drunkard cannot be 
reclaimed. Divine truth, through the influence of 
the Eternal Spirit, is sufficiently mighty to make 
every thought and affection obedient to itself. But 
we have no reason to bdieve that the Holy Spirit 
ever removes those intellectual defects, which, while 
they exist, prevent divine truth from awakening the 
conscience; nor that his influence is ever exercised 
upon the heart, until the truth is perceived by the 
understanding. 

That the intellectual and moral nature of man is 
greatly dependent, for its due developement, on his 
physical organization, and, particularly, on the state of 
the brain, is admitted by most who have given the 
subject serious consideration. Now physicians tell 
us, and our own observation confirms the assertion, 
that intemperance deranges our entire physical consti- 
tution ; and that its particular tendency is so to injure 
the brain, as sometimes to render it impossible for the 
drunkard, any longer to act the part of a rational and 
moral being ; and, consequently, to make his reforma- 
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tion hopeless, without the intervention of such a mira- 
cle, as we have no right to anticipate. Let then the 
individual, who has taken but the first step in the path 
of intemperance, pause for a moment, and reflect 
upon the awful possibility, of. his being, one day, 
doomed, to live, the wretched victim of a degrading, 
demoralizing, and disgusting habit ; and, from which 
it will be as vain to hope for his deliverance, as to 
expect that idiotism or madness, though resulting from 
irremediable physical disorganization, will be suc- 
ceeded by the harmonious and vigorous exercise of 
the mental faculties. 

But supposing that no such derangement of those 
organs, which are necessary to the proper exercise of 
the mental faculties, should exist, so as to render it 
impossible for the drunkard to be reclaimed, it is 
certain that, under all ordinary circumstances, his 
reformation is highly improbable. Some vicious pro- 
pensities necessarily become feebler with increasing 
years. Passions and appetites which, in youth, have 
been so violent as to break down every obstacle to 
their gratification, have, in age, not merely cooled 
into a state of sobriety, but for want of that animal 
energy, by which the fire of them was fed, have be- 
come wholly extinguished. Not so the passion for 
intoxicating drink. Like the love of money it 
increases in proportion as it is indulged. The miser 
clings to his gold, with a firmer grasp, the longer he 
keeps it in possession, and the drunkard*, the longer 
he continues such, the more he thirsts for the inebriat- 
ing cup, and, consequently, the less is he inclined to 
dash it from his lips. The unnatural appetite, of 
which he is the subject, will never leave him of itself; 
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it is a demon which has not only taken full possession 
of his soul, but which has so insinuated itself into his 
favour, that he is willing to live with it upon amicable 
terms ; and it usually happens that, after a time, he 
actually believes it to be essential to his existence. 

He shall know that his property is rapidly wasting 
away, and shall see nothing before him but the most 
abject poverty — he shall experience the most distress- 
ing pains of body, and be tortured by the sharpest 
compunctions of a wakeful conscience — ^he shall listen 
to the bitter reproaches of relatives and friends, whom 
he has disgraced, and made wretched by his excesses 
— amidst all this misery he shall be an utter stranger 
to every source of real present enjoyment, for he shall 
be living even without hope, and yet, while keenly 
sensible that his condition is the result of his having 
voluntarily surrendered himself to the power of an 
unnatural appetite, he shall still make the indulgence 
of it the object of his constant, and almost only 
solicitude. — He shall see a horrible gulph before him, 
filled with all monstrous and terrible things; and 
while feeling that he is drawn forcibly towards the 
brink of it, he shall make no effort to break the spell 
which draws him ; but ''as an ox goeth to the 
slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the stocks," 
so shall he advance towards his destruction. 

It may be doubted if there ever existed a drunkard 
who became sober, through the influence of any moral 
feelings or principles which, spontaneously, began to 
operate within himself. Unless some benevolent hand 
is stretched out to stop him in his career of madness, 
his continuance in it seems inevitable : — ^and that 
which renders his reformation the more improbable, is 
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the circumstance, of the very vice which renders him 
an object of compassion, placing him at a greater 
distance from the virtuous and compassionate than 
almost any other sin would be likely to place him. — 
He naturally avoids their society, and herds only with 
creatures as degraded as himself; and they, believing 
his case to be one of the most hopeless, after a few 
ineffectual efforts to reclaim him, direct their charita- 
ble efforts to objects more likely to be benefited by 
their benevolence and zeal. 

But it will be said that the Gospel, after all, is a 
sovereign remedy for the most inveterate of moral 
evils; and that it has reclaimed, and thoroughly re- 
newed some, who, have been long, and habitually 
addicted to intemperance. 

The truth of this cannot be denied ; but so long 
as faith in the Gospel cometh by hearing, and so long 
as faith is necessary to the efficacy of the Gospel, will 
drunkards be found among those whose conversion is 
of all things the most doubtful. How few of the 
countless throng of unhappy beings, in this christian 
land, who are now numbered among the victims of 
intemperance, ever come within the sound of that 
Gospel, which is able to make them wise unto salva- 
tion : and of the few who are still found listening 
to its truths, let the preachers of the Gospel them- 
selves be asked, what are their expectations; and 
they will tell us, that, while believing in the mighty 
power of divine truth, they are constrained to consider 
such characters as constituting a class, over which 
it exerts the weakest degree of its influence, and, con- 
sequently, from which they expect it to gain the fewest 
trophies. 
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• 

Perhaps the mode in which the Gospel is ordinarily 
administered is but little adapted to meet the case of 
the intemperate ; and the writer is inclined to think 
that the want of a greater measure of ministerial suc- 
cess, in reference to the conversion of occasional, as 
well as of habitual drunkards, is to be attributed, in 
a great degree, to the unskilfulness with which chris- 
tian truth has been applied to such characters, or, 
rather, to its not having been applied in a manner 
sufficiently plain, pointed, and comprehensive. It 
may certainly be admitted that the Holy Spirit is the 
only efficient agent in the work of real conversion, 
while contending that there must be a suitableness in 
the truths, by which He operates, and in the manner 
of our applying them, to the circumstances and con- 
dition of the individuals, who are to be benefited by 
His gracious influences. The fact, however, cannot 
be denied, that intemperate drinkers of intoxicating 
liquors, in every stage of the path of intemperance, 
from that which distinguishes the man who takes them 
only until they have produced a high degree of plea- 
surable excitement, down to that which marks the 
confirmed and besotted drunkard, are among the most 
unpromising objects of ministerial solicitude. To 
whatever other cause this fact may be attributed, there 
is no reason to resolve it into the mere sovereign will 
and pleasure of God : — ^to do so would be to be guilty 
of an unwarrantable assumption; since there is no 
reason to believe that the Almighty is less concerned 
for the salvation of the intemperate, than of other 
transgressors. There may be something defective in 
the manner in which their moral disease is usually 
treated by our spiritual physicians, but after all, the 
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circumstances and character, both intellectual and 
moral, of the intemperate themselves, must be re- 
garded as forming the most formidable obstacles in 
the way of, either their reformation, or entire conver- 
sion to God. 



SECTION III. 



THE FINAL DOOM OF THE INTEMPERATE. 



We have now to follow the drunkard, into the future 
world, and to mark the influence of his habits on his 
eternal state. We have seen that mere inebriety is an 
evil of dreadful magnitude, and that its tendency is to 
place the subject of it in a position the most unfa- 
vourable to his return into the paths of sobriety and 
virtue. Were there no hereafter, but were the mo- 
ment which, ends the life of the body to terminate also 
the existence of the soul, there could not be a greater 
evil than the one under consideration ; but believing 
that '^ after death will come the judgment," and that 
our present character will determine the nature of our 
future condition, we should not do justice to our sub- 
ject, were we not to exhibit the doom, however awful, 
which awaits the drunkard in that world to which his 
intemperance is fast hastening his approach. 

Without a revelation to inform us upon the subject, 
it would be difficult to believe, that the future con- 
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dition of drunkards could be otherwise tban perfectly 
and hopelessly wretched ; unless it were to be sup- 
posed that the mere circumstance of their passing 
from one world into another, would effect an essential 
alteration in their character, and this we have no 
right to imagine. It is, however, easy to conceive 
that beings, whose rational faculties are disordered, 
and whose affections are alienated from every thing 
virtuous and holy, when for ever withdrawn from the 
society of the benevolent and pious, and left to the 
unrestrained suggestions of their own fierce and de- 
praved passions, would create a hell for themselves, in 
whatever part of the universe they might be located. 
Even should the glory of Heaven consist in external 
splendour, and should its felicity be derived from the 
pleasurable nature of external objects, it would be 
doing such violence to the ruling inclinations of the 
drunkard, to place him amidst its scenes of beauty, 
and of chaste enjoyment, that even heaven could not 
ensure him happiness. 

In every part of this world there is a connexion 
between sin and sorrow; although divine justice does 
not mete out the full measure of punishment which is 
due to transgression. It is reasonable to believe that 
the same connexion exists in every part of the uni- 
verse, for a perfect ruler must necessarily govern on 
the same principles, wherever his authority extends; 
but if this be the case, and if the misery which grows 
out of sin be any way proportioned to its malignity, it 
is certain that the drunkard is so far from having any 
right to calculate on possessing an inheritance in that 
kingdom which is "incorruptible, and undefiled,'' 
that he has only to anticipate the blackness of eternal 
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darkness^ the tortares of a conscience alive only to a 
sense of hopeless degradation and wretchedness. 

But revelation is not silent in reference to the final 
doom of the intemperate; on the contrary, it de- 
nounces against them its most fearful woes. '' Nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards^ nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God." 
'' Now the works of the flesh," saith the Apostle, '^are 
these ; adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivious- 
ness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkennesSy 
revellings, and such like: of the which I tell you 
before, as I have told you in time past, that they 
which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God." Here then the drunkard is classed with the 
adulterer, and the murderer; and is declared to be 
subject to the same condemnation. But exclusion 
from the kingdom of God is not the only penalty 
which awaits the drunkard hereafter. This is but the 
negative part of the punishment denounced against 
all the workers of iniquity. Banishment from the 
realms of light will be followed by consignment to the 
realms of darkness ; and the loss of happiness, in the 
society of the blessed, by the endurance of insufier- 
able pain amidst the frantic ravings of the victims of 
self-destruction and despair. The same glorious and 
almighty being, who, as the Judge of quick and dead, 
will first convict the drunkard of his folly and his 
guilt, will then say to him not only, '^Depart from me 
ye cursed," but will add, '< into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels." Of the extent of 
the misery involved in this tremendous sentence we can 
form no adequate idea ; but we may be certain that it 
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will as far exceed all present sufferings, as the pure 
and perfect felicities of heaven will exceed the transi- 
ent, and unsatisfying pleasures of earth. We are 
taught to believe that even one sin, if unrepented of, 
and unforgiven, will entail upon the sinner the full 
measure of that unutterable sorrow, which must ne- 
cessarily result from the execution of that general 
sentence, which will be passed upon all the unholy 
and disobedient in the last great day. At the same 
time it is consistent, both with the dictates of reason, 
and the testimony of revelation, to believe that punish- 
ment will be proportioned to the delinquency of every 
individual transgressor ; in other words, that in hell 
there will be gradations of suffering and disgrace, as 
in heaven there will be gradations of honour and en- 
joyment. Now drunkenness is a compound of the 
most heinous and offensive forms of human guilt; 
while it too often leads to consequences, which render 
the drunkard chargeable with a degree of criminality, 
even greater than that which attaches to his intemper- 
ance. In itself, the sin of the drunkard is the most 
unnatural, and therefore the most sinful form of sen- 
suality. It is also the basest ingratitude of which a 
creature is capable; for the drunkard not merely 
despises but endeavours to destroy the choicest gifts of 
his creator. He takes the fruits of the earth, which 
were intended for his comfort and support, and con- 
verts them into an innutritions, and intoxicating 
liquor, and then, by means of the agent he has thus 
created, he impairs and debases that very intellect, 
which enabled him to create it, and which gives him 
his pre-eminence among the works of the Almighty. 
But drunkenness is likewise the worst of impiety ; for 
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what can be more impious than to incapacitate our- 
selves for the service of God, by voluntarily subjecting 
our rational and spiritual nature to a worse than 
\ beastly appetite. It is also murder of the very foulest 

kind, for it is not content with poisoning the body, 
but aims at annihilating every attribute of the soul ! 
While the guilt which mere intemperance involves is of 
so dark, so unmitigated, and complex a character, can 
it be doubted that any other doom awaits the drunk- 
ard hereafter, than the deepest shades of the eternal 
prison-house, and the most scorching flames of that 
"lake, which burneth with unquenchable fire." 

Were we to proceed no further in our enquiry 
into the evils of intemperance, enough has surely been 
said to demonstrate, that if there be an enterprise in 
which the christian is capable, by the exercise of holy 
zeal and benevolence, of winning unfading laurels, 
such an enterprise is the sacred endeavour to reclaim 
the drunkard, and to place around the temperate the 
most effectual safeguards against those temptations by 
which so many have been conquered and destroyed. 



SECTION IV. 



INTEMPERANCE FATAL TO HEALTH. 



Thus far the sia of intemperance has been seen to 
have the most unhappy influence on the rational and 
moral nature of such as have become addicted to it, 
and to involve them in penalties hereafter, too appall- 
ing to be contemplated without emotions of the deep- 
est horror. 

But intemperance, unlike many of the forms of 
guilt, against which the law of God has hurled its 
most vehement thunders, is the parent of a prolific 
brood of evils ; each differing from its fellows, but all 
alike hostile to human happiness. Covetousness, un- 
der whatever guise it may appear, is stamped with 
broad and indelible marks of the divine displeasure. 
Of the idolater it is said, '^ he shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God:'' but between these sins and the 
sin of the drunkard there is this important difference, 
namely, that covetousness and idolatry do not neces- 
sarily extend their baneful influence, beyond the 
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moral condition of the covetous and idolatrous them- 
selves ; while intemperance can do no otherwise than 
give existence to a numerous and monstrous progeny 
of ills, and spread them through the earth, to fill it, 
like Ezekiel's roll, '' with lamentations, and mourning, 
and woe." 

The Creator has justly and benevolently annexed 
some kind and degree of su£fering, to every violation 
of his laws, in the present world ; and as the irregular, 
or excessive indulgence of our animal appetites, is as 
much a violation of his laws, as if it were a breach of 
a positive command, such indulgence cannot exist, 
without some injury being inflicted on our animal 
nature : — but there is no sort of sinful sensuality so 
destructive to human health as that of drunkenness. 
What has long been considered even the moderate and 
necessary use of intoxicating liquors, is now declared; 
by hundreds of the most eminent of the medical pro- 
fession, to be injurious, rather than beneficial to the 
human constitution ; unless such liquors are taken 
with all the care which is necessary in the employment 
of the most active medicines. The novelty of this 
opinion is startling to many ; and its interference with 
our prevailing habits and inclinations, has already ob- 
tained for it a host of determined opponents. Its 
truth, however, has been brought to the test of experi- 
ment; and tens of thousands, in every grade of 
society, are giving their unbought testimony in its 
favour. 

With respect to ardent spirits, of every description, 
there is scarcely to be found an individual, from the 
justly distinguished Sir Astley Cooper, down to a 
village apothecary, who will venture to aflfirm that the 
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habitual, though moderate use of them, is not produc- 
tive of numerous diseases, and, frequently, of the 
most formidable character. But whatever may be the 
liquor, in which the drunkard indulges, he sacrifices 
his health, on the altar of the sensual god, whose 
votary he has become. The stomach, the liver, and 
the brain, with the entire nervous system, are as 
necessarily injured by the improper use of intoxicating 
liquors, as they would be by the application to them 
of coals of fire ; or if subjected to any other powerful 
engine of external violence. 

Dr. Trotter has given the following list of diseases 
occasioned by alcohol ; which, it is well known is the 
inebriating principle in every species of distilled, or 
fermented liquor. 

During the drunken paroxism, he says are produ- 
ced Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Hysterics and Convulsions. 

He divides the permanent diseases produced by 
this baneful poison into two classes ; — those which 
are bodily, and those which are mental. 

Of the first class, such as are internal, are Inflam- 
mation of the liver, schirrous of the bowels, indiges- 
tion, diabetes, impotency. Such as are apparent, are 
Inflammation of the eyes. Carbuncles, Ulcers, Dropsy, 
Jaundice, Palsy, Fainting, Gout, and Premature old 
age. 

Of the second class are Insanity, and Melancholy. 
" Half the diseases,*' says Dr. Rush, '* which are said 
to be produced by warm weather, I am persuaded are 
produced by the spirits, which are swallowed to lesson 
its eflects upon the system." 

"The effects of spiritous liquors upon the human 
system," says the same respectable authority, " are 
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sometimes gradual, and in general they produce the 
following diseases: — 1st, A sickness in the stomach, 
and vomiting in the morning. — 2nd, An universal 
Dropsy. — 3rd, Obstruction of the liver.— 4th, Mad- 
ness. — 5th, Palsy. — 6th, Apoplexy." 

" Under the names of rum, brandy, gin, whiskey, 
usquebaugh, wine, cider, beer, and porter, alcohol,'^ 
says Dr. Darwin, **is become the bane of the Christian 
world, as opium of the Mahometan." Speaking of 
the distilleries, this eminent physician declares, that 
" they take the bread from the people, and convert it 
into a poison." 

Lord Lonsdale, in a speech delivered before the 
House of Peers, in 1742, when alluding to ardent 
spirits in particular, observed, " they not only infatu- 
ate the mind, but poison the body ; nor do they pro- 
duce only momentary fury, but incurable debility, and 
lingering diseases. — ^They not only fill our streets with 
madmen, and our prisons with criminals, but our hos- 
pitals with cripples." 

Dr. Willan has calculated that one-eighth of all the 
deaths, that take place in the Metropolis, in persons 
above twenty years of age, are caused, prematurely, 
by drinking spirits. 

In the estimation of Sir Astley Cooper, " spirits and 
poisons are synonymous terms;** and, happily for 
future generations, there are now not a few of the 
medical profession, and men who occupy the very 
highest grades of it, who are bearing their constant, 
and decided testimony against the destructive nature 
of these powerfully intoxicating liquors. 

But while ardent spirits are performing their work 
of destruction, and especially in Ireland, and Scot- 
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land, and the larger cities of England, other alcoholic 
drinks are filling our smaller towns, and villages, and 
our most retired hamlets, with a diseased and debili- 
tated population. 

* A Physician in Dublin declares, that " if an end 
were put to the 'drinking of port, punch, and porter, 
disease would be comparatively rare, simple, and 
manageable.*' "Twenty years experience," he says, 
" has convinced me, that were ten young men, when 
of age, to commence drinking one glass of ardent 
spirits, or a pint of port or sherry, and to continue to 
drink that quantity daily, the lives of eight of them 
would be abridged twelve or fifteen years." 

In his anatomy of drunkenness. Dr. Macnish af- 
firms, that in seven cases out of ten, malt liquor 
drunkards die of apoplexy or palsy. And Dr. John 
James, a physician in the United States, declares, 
that even "the moderate use of all intoxicating liquor, 
undermines the constitution, without exciting the sus- 
picion of the victim, until reformation is all but hope- 
less." " We should never taste," he adds, " vinous, or 
other fermented liquors, without remembering that 
danger lurks in every cup," 

Of all the forms of disease, to which man is subject, 
insanity must be acknowledged the most distressing : 
but "of 286 lunatics, confined in the Richmond Asy- 
lum, 115 were admitted, by their friends, to have been 
made mad by drinking ;"t and throughout both 
Great Britain, and North America, it has been found 
that, at least, two-fifths of all the cases of insanity 
may be traced to the same fatal cause. 

* Dr. Cheyne, f Rev. John Edgar. 
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The deleterious influence of intoxicating drinks, in 
destroying human health, has not, however, been con- 
fined to modern ages. In the time of Pliny they were 
observed to produce paleness, and sunken cheeks, 
ulcerated eyes, and trembling hands, restless nights, 
and terrific dreams. 

" Pallor, et gense pendulae, oculorum uloera, 
tremulae manus, furiales somni 
inquies nocturna.'^ 

Seneca has remarked, in a powerful and afiecting 
manner, on their injurious effects, in respect to both 
mind and body; and has left on record his opinion 
that intemperance is voluntary madness. 

** Ebrietas est voluntaria insania.'' 

The inspired volume is not without its cautions 
against indulging in the use of intoxicating liquors ; 
nor its vivid descriptions of the dreadful consequences 
resulting from the abuse of them : — on the contrary, 
there is not to be found in the whole circle of unin- 
spired writings, a passage so admirably descriptive of 
their insidious nature, and of their ruinous effects 
upon human health and happiness, as that which was 
penned by Solomon. ** Who hath wo ? who hath sor- 
row? who hath contentions? who hath babbling? 
who hath wounds without cause ? who hath redness of 
eyes ? They that tarry long at the wine ; they that 
go to seek mixed wine. Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.'' 
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But we have no need of further testimonies to prove 
that intemperance is fatal to health ; for we are daily 
witnessing its direful influence on the human frame, in 
the debilitated and diseased condition of neighbours, 
relatives, or friends. It is not too much to affirm, 
that if the aggregate amount of those diseases, which 
the existing population of the globe are labouring 
under, and which may be justly charged to the im- 
proper use of intoxicating liquors, were placed on the 
one side, and the entire amount of such diseases as 
have resulted from all other causes were placed on 
the other, it would be found that the former would so 
far exceed the latter, as to present an appalling proof, 
that the abuse of such liquors, is a far more terrific 
evil, than the imagination is able to conceive, when 
unaided by such appeals to the senses. 



i 



SECTION V. 



INTEMPERANCE DESTRUCTIVE TO HUMAN LIFE. 



The evil now to be considered necessarily results from 
the deleterious influence of intoxicating liquors upon 
the human frame; for although there are some in- 
firmities and diseases which may not, materially, 
shorten the lives of such as are subject to them, it is 
found, by experience, that the diseases, occasioned by 
intemperance, are of the most violent and intractable 
character. 

Occasionally, individuals are to be found, who, 
from having been placed in circumstances favourable 
to longevity, and who, from having been blessed with 
an unusually vigorous, and well organized constitu- 
tion, have been enabled to resist the destructive power 
of intoxicating liquors, to something like a good old 
age. But from the number and violence of the mala- 
dies, which such liquors are in all ordinary cases, 
known to produce, it may be rationally concluded, 
that had such as have braved their destructive influ- 
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ence for three score years and ten, or for four score 
years, refrained from them altogether, they would have 
lived a far more lengthened period ; and, instead of 
being distinguished, in their latter days, by palsied 
limbs, by racking pains, and an intellect betokening a 
state of dotage, that they would have sunk into the 
grave, as into a state of sweet repose, at the close of a 
long and happy day; and, perhaps, have been ena- 
bled to the last, to relish the enjoyments of reason 
and religion, and to communicate to others the lessons 
of wisdom which they had been taught by their own 
experience. 

But few, however, who have been addicted to in- 
temperance, have either lived in the enjoyment of 
health, or been distinguished by longevity : — on the 
contrary, the most confined communities are continu- 
ally aflfording ample evidence in proof, that intemper- 
ance, of all the evils which have a tendency to shorten 
human existence, is by far the most powerful. To be 
convinced of this it is not necessary to visit the 
crowded lanes and alleys of populous cities; from 
which thousands upon thousands, of the lower orders, 
are, annually, carried to the grave, having fallen vic- 
tims to intemperance long before they had reached the 
meridian of life. In every town and village, this 
savage and insatiable Moloch, is not only, with appall- 
ing frequency, ofifering fresh sacrifices upon his altar, 
but is delighting to show that neither beauty, nor 
intellect, nor the activity of youth, nor the vigour of 
maturer years, can secure the object he has marked 
out for immolation, from his mighty and relentless 
grasp. 

Dr. Farre, when examined before the Parliamentary 

c2 
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Ck)mniittee, appointed in 1834, to enquire into the 
causes, extent, and consequences of drunkenness, gave 
it as his opinion, that '* by the last grant of providence 
to man, his life is 120 years ; and that, where disease, 
arising from other causes, does not shorten it, the 
reason why so few attain to that age, is to be found in 
the excessive stimulation to which the mass of the 
community are continually subject/' Some are thus 
over stimulated by causes which operate immediately 
upon the mind ; as in the case of many eminent states- 
men ; who, in the very prime of life, have been sacri- 
ficed on the altar, of what Dr. Farre very properly 
designates "the British forcing system." Others are 
over stimulated by the habitual use of intoxicating 
liquors ; and, as far as life and health are concerned, 
the result appears to be similar, whether the love of 
approbation, or the love of distilled and fermented 
drinks, be the cause of undue excitement. Generally 
speaking, the same individuals, who are often subject 
to a high degree of mental excitement, are addicted to 
the free use of intoxicating drinks; in which they 
have a strong temptation to indulge, in consequence 
of their experiencing that peculiar kind of depression, 
which necessarily succeeds a state of unnatural activity. 

Men of genius, and particularly such as have been 
called to engage much in public life, have too often 
been as notorious for their love of strong drinks, as 
they have been distinguished for their talents. 

Dr. Farre remarks, that both Pitt and Fox fell, 
prematurely, from their having recourse to these 
drinks, as "a forcing power to sustain their sinking 
circulation ;" — and a writer, in Frazer's magazine, has 
recently observed, that " Sir Richard Steele spent 
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half his time in a tavern" — ^that ** Sheridan, latterly, 
without wine was a driveller " — that " Byron drank 
brandy and water by bucketsful" — and that " two of 
the finest actors, that ever graced the British stage, 
could scarcely be kept sober enough to perform their 
parts/' Of all these talented, but disgracefully in- 
temperate characters, it may be truly said, that they 
did not live out half their days. 

Whether the opinion of Dr. Farre, as to 120 years 
being the last grant of Providence to man, be abso- 
lutely correct or not, it is certain, that, at a period 
long since the deluge, the life of man, among the 
pastoral tribes, whose history has been handed down 
to us, was much more extended than we find it to be 
at present, in all those states of society which are 
more artificial and refined. Abraham lived to the age 
of 175 years. Of his sons Isaac and Ishmael, the 
former died at the age of 180, and the latter of 137. 
Jacob lived to the age of 147, and his son Joseph, 
although subject to all the excitements arising from 
the peculiarly trying circumstances in which he was 
placed, reached the age of 110 years. Several ages 
after the time of Joseph, we find Moses living to be 
120 years old; while the inspired historian relates 
concerning him, that '^ his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated." Joshua who succeeded him in 
the government of the Israelites, died at the age of 
100 years; and Eli, at a much later period, reached 
98 years; and then died, not of old age, nor of 
disease, but was killed by a fall from his seat, on 
hearing that the Philistines had triumphed over the 
Israelites, had slain his sons Hophni and Phineas, 
and taken the ark of God. 
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In the 90th Psalm, which is ascribed to Moses, it is 
indeed stated, that ^' the days of our years are three- 
score years and ten, and if by reason of strength they 
be four-score years, yet is their strength labour and 
sorrow." Now, if Moses were, really, the author of 
this Psalm, which there seems no sufficient reason for 
doubting, it would appear, on a hasty consideration of 
the subject, that the standard of human life, in his 
time, was the same as it appears to be at present. 
As, however, his own life, as well as the lives of the 
most eminent of his brethren, was far more extended 
than even four-score years, and, as he seems to be 
complaining, in the foregoing verses, of the people 
being cut off through the displeasure of God, it is 
reasonable to conclude, that he is not alluding to the 
period during which, men, under favourable circum-^ 
Stances, were capable of living, but to the fact, that 
owing to the judgments of the Almighty, which befel 
the Israelites in the wilderness, but few of them 
enjoyed a more lengthened existence than that of 70 
or 80 years. " For we are consumed," he says, " by 
thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled." 
They did not die, as we say, a natural death, but were 
cut off, for their sin and unbelief, by judicial dispen- 
sations. Since the commencement of the christian 
era, there have been many instances recorded of 
extreme longevity. St. John the evangelist is gen- 
erally believed to have lived to above 100 years, 
though in a state of hardship and privation. 

It is said* that " St. Anthony lived to the age of 
105, on mere bread and water, adding only a few 
herbs at last; James the hermit to 104; Arsenius, the 

* Dr. Cheyne. 
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tutor of the Emperor Arcadius, to 120 ; St. Epipha- 
nus to 115; St. Jerome to about 100; Simon Sty- 
lites to 109; Romualdus to 120; and that Lewis 
Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman, after he had used all 
other remedies in vain, so that his life was despaired 
of, at the age of 40, lived, by the mere force of tem- 
perance alone, to 100 years." 

Our own countryman, Thomas Parr, reached the 
age of 152; and had he not been induced to depart 
from his usual simple, and temperate diet, it was 
believed by those of the medical profession who knew 
him, and who examined him after his death, that he 
might have lived several years longer. 

•Instances of extreme longevity are still often oc- 
curring ; and they are sufficiently numerous to prove, 
that there is no law, to which the bodies of men are 
now subjected, by the Creator, rendering it inevitable 
that they should die at so early a period as that which 
usually bounds their present existence. 

It is mentioned in Kippis's life of Captain Cook, 
that when that great navigator first visited the New 
Zealanders, he was astonished at the perfect, and 
uninterrupted health they were found to enjoy. " In 
all the visits which were paid to their towns, a single 
person was not observed who appeared to have any 
complaint ; and the number of very old men, in full 
possession of all their faculties, was very remarkable. 
As far as could be observed, water was the universal, 
and only liquor of the New Zealanders at that pe- 
riod." 

♦ In the Patriot of the 12lh October, 1837, are notices of the 
deaths of four individuals, then recently deceased; of -whom one 
was in his 92nd year, another in his 95th, another in his 100th, 
and the other in his 114th. 
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Now, if the undue excitement of the intellectual 
and physical powers of man, has a tendency to destroy 
life sooner than it would terminate, were the activity 
of those powers regulated by the laws to which they 
ought to be subject, it is strictly consonant with rea- 
son to expect, that such as indulge in the use of 
intoxicating liquors, will neither enjoy health, nor a 
protracted existence. 

In innumerable instances, the habitual use of ine- 
briating drinks has been found highly prejudicial to 
health, even when they have not led to absolute 
intoxication ; and the observations of the writer have 
convinced him, that many, who could never be 
charged with the sin of drunkenness, have gone pre- 
maturely to their graves, through diseases occasioned 
by what was deemed but moderate drinking; and, 
consequently, that the drunkard must be viewed as 
one, who, voluntarily, destroys that life, which was 
given him, for the most valuable of purposes, by a 
wise and beneficent Creator. 

On the most moderate calculation, there is reason 
to believe, that more than forty thousands perish, 
annually, in Britain alone, through the one vice of 
intemperance : and of these, a number too great to be 
contemplated without the most mournful feelings, are 
known to sink into an inglorious tomb, long before 
they have ripened into manhood ; and many, it is to 
be feared, when, but for their early introduction to the 
tap-room, and the gin-shop, they might have been 
sporting with all the heedless merriment, and restless 
ardour of childhood. 

When hostile armies have engaged in deadly com- 
bat, and our imaginations have pictured the field of 
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battle, at the close of the murderous fray, in despite of 
all the laurels which have been won, and the shouts of 
victory which have rent the air, we have not been able 
to avoid experiencing a sickening horror, at the sight 
of the slaughtered heaps of our fellow men. But if 
war has slain its thousands, intemperance has slain its 
tens of tliousands ; — while, in the desolation which 
marks the course of this murderous enemy of man* 
kind, there is nothing, to cast even a solitary ray 
across the deep and depressing gloom which it occa- 
sions ; but all is dark, consummate, hopeless misery. 

Tho drunkard, indeed, describes his God as ruddy 
with tho glow of health ; — as adorned with the loveli- 
(^Nt flowers, and the most refreshing and delicious fruits 
of natiiro ; and as diffusing the most cheerful happi- 
ness among his worshippers : — but if depicted in his 
trun character, he will be represented with the ema- 
ciatad features of a harpy, though with an eye flashing 
with maddening fury. He will be described as hold- 
ing in one hand a poisoned cup, and in the other a 
dart, with which to pierce the breast of the miserable 
beings who may partake of it. He will be pictured 
as seated upon a throne, composed of the most dole- 
ful emblems of mortality ; and, while surrounded by 
widows, and orphans, and dying men, in all the vari- 
ous postures occasioned by physical and mental 
HulTering, as scowling upon the wretchedness he has 
occasioned, and which he too much delights in to 
relieve. 

But, intemperance not only produces diseases which 
aro fatal to human life, it also gives an unconquerable 
power to diseases, which, if not aided by it, might be 
^a^ily subdued. — ^This remark was strikingly illus- 
trated in the history of the cholera. 
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Mr. Ht^ber, wbo saw 2160 persons perish in twenty- 
five days, in a town in Russia^ says, 'Mt is a most 
remarkable circumstance, that persons given to drink- 
ing have been swept away like flies. In Tiflis, con- 
taining 20,000 inhabitants, every drunkard has fallen ! 
all are dead — not one remains.*' 

In Warsaw, out of 100* persons, who died of 
cholera, 90 had been addicted to the use of ardent 
spirits. 

Dr. Rhinelander, who visited Montreal, during the 
prevalence of cholera there, in 1832, declares that 
" not a drunkard, who had been attacked, recovered ;" 
and that *' almost all the victims had been, at least, 
moderate drinkers." 

In the Park Hospital of the city of New York, out 
of 204 cases, only 6 were temperate persons ; and all 
these recovered ; while of the others, 122 had died, 
when Dr. Sewall visited the hospital ; and he states 
that ^' the facts were similar in all the other hospitals.'' 

Jn Albany, where the cholera prevailed for several 
weeks, and was attended with a severe mortality, it 
was not known that more than two individuals, out of 
5000 members of temperance societies, in that city, 
became its victims. 

Thus it appears that one of the most awful pesti- 
lences, which, for ages, has been permitted to 
scourge the nations of the earth, was chiefly indebted 
to intemperance for its deadly violence. Nay, there 
is reason to believe, that but for intemperance, it 
would have assumed a comparatively mild, and 
inofiensive character. In the language then of one* 
who well understands the subject, this dreadful vice — 

* Rev, Edward Parsons. 
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this most monstrous of physical, as well as of moral 
evils, may be justly pronounced, "the most active 
agent in populating the dark domain of the king of 
terrors." — ^** The ravages of Ceesar, of Attila, of Jin- 
ghis Khan, and other wholesale murderers of the 
human race, sink into insignificance when contrasted 
with the ravages of intemperance ; and with ten times 
greater propriety may it be said of intemperance than 
of war," 

" 'Tis the carnival of death ; 
*Tis the vintage of the grave." 



^ 



SECTION VI. 



INTEMPERANCE DESTRUCTIVE TO REPUTATION. 

Nothing is more valuable to man, as a member of 
society y than a good reputation. So considerable a 
portion of his happiness results from his enjoying the 
approbation of his associates, that he no sooner loses 
it than he may be classed among the truly wretched. 
"A good name," says Solomon, "is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favour rather 
than silver and gold." But who that has any regard 
for his own reputation would cherish the friendship of 
a drunkard? The intemperate may herd together, 
and join, with apparent cordiality, in each other's 
lewd and frantic songs; — ^they may engage with the 
utmost ardour in exciting each other to the indulgence 
of their unnatural propensity, but they have no regard 
for each other's character; — ^they know that in the 
most important relationships of life, moral and reli- 
gious principles have but little influence on their 
conduct, and therefore they can have no confidence 
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in each other's honour. While appearing intimately 
united in the bonds of good fellowship, they are mutu- 
ally selfish and suspicious. They are like a company 
of ravenous beasts,- which, while devouring the prey 
upon which they have fallen, may, occasionally, fon- 
dle each other, but which, as soon as it is consumed, 
being made more savage by their repast, are ready to 
gratify their thirst for blood by each other's destruc- 
tion. 

In connexion with intemperance, will generally be 
found, extreme grossness of sentiment, brutality of 
disposition, and, too frequently, a disregard of truth 
and honesty. Such being the case, it would, indeed, 
be a matter of surprise, were the drunkard held other- 
wise than in contempt and abhorrence, by every truly 
honourable and virtuous member of society. The 
degrading nature of his vice will be certain of obtain- 
ing for him contempt; and its injuriousness to the 
interests of society will be sure to secure him a host of 
opponents. 

When adversity overtakes the virtuous, however 
humble their condition, there is a feeling in the human 
heart, which prompts us not merely to assist them, but 
to pour into their bosoms the balm of sympathy and 
kindness ; but when we see a man reduced to poverty 
and pain by intemperance, we withdraw, almost in- 
stinctively, from the sufferer, as if we felt that we 
should be countervailing the righteous intentions of 
the Almighty, by attempting to relieve his wretched- 
ness. It seems wisely ordered that there should exist 
this feeling of repugnance towards a vice, which is so 
monstrous in itself, and which is productive of such 
tremendous consequences. But how, then, it may be 
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asked, does it happen that so many continue to be- 
come the abandoned slaves of this vice; so that, 
although death is yearly peopling his dark dominions 
with thousands upon thousands of the victims of in- 
temperance, its ranks are rather increasing than being 
diminished ? To this we reply, that no man becomes 
a drunkard at once, but that every drunkard was 
gradually confirmed in the practice of intemperance, 
by the insidious nature of the liquors, to the moderate 
use of which he originally intended to confine himself; 
and that there is reason to believe, if the greater num- 
ber of the unhappy beings who are now among the 
most hopeless of the intemperate, could have been 
assured, before they took the first step in their guilty 
career, of the condition to which it would ultimately 
conduct them, they would have shuddered at the very 
thought of experiencing such disgrace and desolation. 
In the earlier stages of the drunkard's course, he 
may be regarded with pity, and the love and respect 
of which, in his sober days, he was the happy object, 
may continue to linger about his path, and to display 
the utmost anxiety for his return ; but as he advances, 
that pity becomes changed for scorn, and, where he 
once received the tokens of affection, and of honour, 
he is often visited by the bitterest reproaches of hatred 
and disgust. The wife, unless demoralized by the 
same practice which has debased her drunken hus- 
band, spurns him from her bosom. The sober and 
virtuous child is almost ashamed to pronounce the 
name of its drunken parent; and even the servant 
feels no veneration for the intemperate master; and 
renders no obedience to his commands, any further 
than obedience is necessary to secure his own advan- 
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tage. How contemptuously did the servant and wife 
of Nabal speak of this wealthy, but surly and disgus- 
ting inebriate. ''He is such a son of ^ Belial, that a 
man cannot speak to him/* is the language of the one, 
and, '' Let not my Lord, I pray thee, regard this man 
of Belial, even Nabal, for as his name is, so is he ; 
Nabal is his name, and folly is with him," is the lan- 
guage of the other. Station, which under ordinary 
circumstances would have commanded the homage of 
millions — ^wealth, which might have purchased the 
most devoted services — and talents, sufficiently splen- 
did to raise a man from the lowest obscurity, to the 
most enviable of positions, have all been insufficient to 
protect their possessors from poverty and neglect, and, 
in some cases, from absolute detestation, when they 
have become the habitual victims of intemperance. 



SECTION VII. 



INTEMPERANCE DESTRUCTIVE TO THE PROPERTY 
OF THE INTEMPERATE. 

While exorbitant wealth is far from being necessary 
to either national, or individual happiness, poverty is 
universally regarded as an evil. The Sacred Scrip- 
tures, indeed, most plainly and fearfully denounce the 
love of money. They place the covetous among such 
as will infallibly be excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven. It must, however, be remembered that they 
constantly represent property, whether consisting of 
flocks, or of herds, of houses, or of lands, of silver, or 
of gold, as one of the choicest earthly gifts of a 
wise and benevolent Creator. 

If property be viewed as a means of promoting our 
own comfort, as well as that of our relatives and 
friends, or as a means of enabling us to contribute to 
the general happiness of the world, since its influence 
is capable of operating in so many, and in such im- 
portant directions, we can do no otherwise than pro- 
nounce it to be a blessing, for which the purest 
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gratitude is due to Him, who is the giver of " every 
good and every perfect gift." 

Now intemperance is a vice which is most ruinous 
to the drunkard's property. Sometimes it dissipates 
what has been acquired by the care and industry of 
his ancestors ; and at other times squanders his own 
earnings to an extent which is destructive of his own 
comfort, and that of all who are dependent upon him. 

Apart, from his inspiration, no one was ever better 
qualified, by experience and observation, than Solo- 
mon, to instruct the world in the tendencies of both 
vice and virtue. And what is his testimony, in con- 
nexion with this part of our subject? "Hear thou 
my Son " he says, " and be wise, and guide thine 
heart in the way. Be not among wine-bibbers, among 
riotous eaters of flesh; for the drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty, and drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with rags." 

In itself, intemperance is a most expensive habit. 
When it affects the higher classes of society, it leads 
them to indulge in drinking the most costly of liquors ; 
and when it affects the lower, it, frequently, occasions 
the expenditure of more on one day*s debauch, than 
would be sufficient to purchase solid and nutritious 
diet for a week. Gluttony is no doubt a sin, and 
is calculated to disorder the human body, and to 
produce premature death; but the glutton has this 
advantage, as well as many others, over the drunkard, 
namely, that he cannot, by any possibility, indulge 
his appetite, but at certain intervals, and during, 
comparatively, short periods ; while the drunkard can 
continue to gratify his insatiable thirst, as long as he 
has strength to raise to his lips the cup, which holds 
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the deadly but infatuating draught. It is this circum- 
stance, together with the fact that the desire for intox- 
icating liquor increases with the use of it, unless 
counteracted by strong moral principle, which tends 
to render intemperance the most extravagant of vices. 
Among the lower classes of society, nothing but the 
most squalid wretchedness — the most deplorable want 
of all the comforts and conveniences of life, is found 
in connexion with this ruinous propensity. It is not 
so much to relieve the wants occasioned by unavoidlL- 
ble misfortune, that our work-houses and hospitals are 
erected, and that our poor-rates are levied until the 
land groans beneath the burden, as to meet the neces- 
sities of those, who have reduced themselves, by 
intemperance to poverty and distress. 

We need only mark the number, and the extent of 
the establishments, which are supported by the manu- 
facture, and the sale of intoxicating drinks,* in order 
to be convinced, that the idol of the intemperate is 
not without a multitude of worshippers ; and that an 
enormous amount of wealth is devoted to its service. 
In our larger towns, such establishments are found, 
by their magnitude and external beauty, to cast far 
into the shade every adjacent building; and to be 
more like the residences of nobles, than the resorts of 
starving poverty and shameless vice. Alas ! that they 
should be erected on the ruins of all that is valuable to 
man, as a rational, moral, and immortal being ; and 
that their outward splendour, should be to their inter- 
nal pollution, like the beauty of a gilded, and sculp- 
tured sepulchre, to the darkness, and sickening cor- 
ruption of a charnel-house. 

* In the year, 1836, there were in England and Wales alone, 
54,631 public houses, and 45,738 beer-shops. 
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But in order fully to trace the influence of intem- 
perance, in eflfecting the destruction of property, we 
must not merely look at the surfaces of things. We 
must enter the cottages, which crowd the courts and 
alleys, which are the usual residences of the poor. 
We must go to the shop of the pawn-broker, and 
ascertain the character of the individuals who frequent 
it. We must visit the prisons of insolvent debtors; 
and examine the history of those whose names appear 
on the lists of bankrupts : and, if we do so, we shall 
find that intemperance is the fell destroyer of by far 
the greater part of the property which men are called 
to mourn the loss of. We shall find that when it is 
the vice of the poor, it deprives them of every earthly 
comfort ; and that when it seizes upon the more 
favoured classes, it not only effectually prevents them 
from improving their condition, but, usually, involves 
them, first, in continual pecuniary difficulties, and at 
length in ruin and distress. 

" Drunkenness," says Lord Hervey, " is the parent 
of idleness, for no man can apply himself to the busi- 
ness of his trade, either while he is drinking, or when 
he is drunk :"' and in this view of it, it is also the 
parent of poverty; for, says Solomon, "drowsiness 
shall clothe a man with rags." 

Among mechanics, it is no uncommon thing for one 
half the week to be devoted to spending the produce 
of the labour of the other half, in the tap-room of the 
ale-house, or at the bar of the gin-shop; and such is 
the cruelty of intemperance, that often, two or three 
shillings, out of twenty, will be all that the infatuated 
drunkard will save, from going into the pocket of a 
stranger, to supply the wants of a wife, and three or 
four starving children. 
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Allusion has already been made to the influence of 
intoxicating liquors in deteriorating the human roind^ 
and depraving the affections of the heart. Apart 
then, from the waste of his property, arising from the 
expensiveness of the liquors in which he is accustom- 
ed to indulge, it is not to be wondered at, if the sub- 
stance of the drunkard is found to be continually sub- 
ject to a dissipating process, arising from his general 
improvidence, his inability to engage, with success, in 
the various pursuits of life, and from his being despis- 
ed and shunned, rather than countenanced and sup- 
ported by his fellow men. In a society, the various 
orders of which are closely interwoven with each 
other, and whose interests are peculiarly compli- 
cated, it will sometimes happen that the prudent 
and honourable will suffer through the folly or 
wickedness of others. But if we seriously investigate 
the causes of failure among those engaged in com- 
merce, and of absolute want among such as are deno- 
minated the working classes, we shall find that in the 
great majority of cases, intemperance has been the 
worm which has cankered the gourd of their prosperi- 
ty, and caused it to wither and decay. 

A circumstance related by Dr. Farre, in giving evi- 
dence before the parliamentary committee, already 
alluded to, may, in this place, not be improperly 
introduced. His object in relating it was to show the 
difficulty and danger connected with endeavouring 
to escape from the habit of intemperance, when it 
has thoroughly produced its disorganizing effects upon 
the human frame ; but it is strikingly illustrative of 
the subject particularly under consideration. 

" The son/' he says, " of a high dignitary, whose 
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brother was a physician, I mention this circumstance 
to show that he had every advantage from education , 
previously, entered the army, and fell into habits of 
intemperance. He was on the eastern service; and 
on quitting the army the habit had become confirmed. 
He was a married man, and my first acquaintance 
with him was at a public institution, where he came 
in, among a hundred paupers, to receive medical aid. 
He was then in a state of disorganization frcfm the efifects 
of alcohol. There is something produced by educa- 
tion, an expression, perhaps rendered still more affect- 
ing by poverty and grief, which enables the eye of 
the physician to discover a mind which has been once 
enlightened, from the greatest number of individuals 
who are classed among the poor. I singled out this 
man, therefore, directly, and would not allow him to 
mingle with the poor, for, perhaps, the most grievous 
punishment that awaits a man, who has fallen from a 
state of competency to a state of poverty, is the 
wounded feeling which results from such a situation. 
I therefore visited him at his own house, and there 
found his family covered with rags. He had at this 
time reformed, but that reform was fatal. In a mo- 
ment of reflection his former moral feeling returned, 
and he resolved by a vow, let the consequence be 
what it would, that he would not taste another drop of 
spirits. In this state of necessity he was compelled, 
spontaneously, to have recourse to opium, for no other 
power could alleviate his morbid feelings. The horrid 
cramping pain that resulted from the abstraction of 
the stimulus, had already taken place, and was prov- 
ing fatal. The disorganization of the stomach was so 
far advanced it was impossible to save him." 
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Here is a picture of consummate wo ! — An individ- 
ual born and bred amidst the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of refinement and affluence ; and who, after 
leaving the parental roof, associated for a time with 
the most gay, and high-minded of men, reduced, by 
intemperance, to the condition .of a pauper, and 
doomed to close his existence, surrounded by a 
family, in the last stage of human wretchedness. 
'' His former moral feeling," says the physician, '' re- 
turned." What then must have been his emotions, 
when, in his last moments, he beheld the objects of 
his early love ; and who, in all probability, had once 
shared his joyous pleasures, clothed in rags, and 
dependent for a mere existence on parochial bounty. 
Deeply distressing as are such occurrences, they are 
by no means unfrequent, for the history of intem- 
perance is a history of human misery, in all its various 
and most aggravated forms I 



SECTION VIII 



THE INJURIOUS INFLUENCE OF INTEMPERANCE ON ALL 
THE RELATIONSHIPS OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 

We have seen, with respect to the intemperate them- 
selves, that the consequences of their inebriety are the 
most calamitous. But, alas ! the drunkard does not 
stand alone ; and as a member of society, there is not 
a relationship which he sustains, in which he is not to 
be regarded as a curse rather than a blessing. 

Let us view him as sustaining the responsible situa- 
tion of a parent. — He is surrounded by immortal 
beings, for whose conduct, to a certain extent, he is 
accountable ; and whose fate is so linked to his own, 
that he must be regarded as not only the author of 
their being, but as a proximate cause of their con- 
dition being miserable or otherwise. To provide for 
the temporal wants of his household, is one of his 
first duties; but in what manner is this duty too 
frequently discharged? Intemperance destroys the 
finest sensibilities of our nature. Not even the claims 
of childhood, in its most helpless condition, are re- 
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spected by the drunkard, so long as his thirst for 
intoxicating drink remains unsatiated. We need not 
wonder, then, at finding that the offspring of the 
intemperate, are often left to encounter the ills arising 
from the most abject poverty. 

In the evidence given by R. E. Broughton, Esq., a 
Police Magistrate, and a Barrister, before the parlia- 
mentary committee on drunkenness, after declaring 
that his experience had led him to the conviction, that 
the tendency of this vice was to demoralize, and im- 
poverish the community, he makes the following 
affecting statement : — 

" I will mention a case," he says, " to show the 
baneful and dreadful effects of drinking upon that 
class to which allusion is made. It was the case of a 
discovery being made of a family, in a state, that if it 
had not been seen, it could not have been believed. 
I think there were four children ; there was no bed, 
but a few old rags, in a corner, into which they hud- 
dled ; and, for tlie common purposes of nature, it is 
quite clear they never left their room. Upon inform- 
ation being given, they were all taken and brought 
before me. I found that the woman, two years before, 
had borne a most respectable character, and the 
father was a mechanic, and could earn, certainly, two 
guineas a week. I committed both the husband and 
wife to prison, for neglecting their family, and ad- 
journed the case for further inquiry, and sent the 
children to the workhouse. His brother came before 
me, and with tears in his eyes, stated that he might 
have lived in comfort ; — that from the property derived 
to himself and his wife he might have been in posses- 
sion of an income of £200 a-year. By examining the 
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boy, who was ten years of age, and very intelligent, 
I found that the woman regularly rose from the ragS; 
on which she slept, and with the father went immedi- 
ately into the gin-shop, and the same gin-shop. 
Having described his mother as getting up and going 
into the gin shop, he stated that the biggest boy then 
went out into the market, and tried to get a few pence 
by holding horses ; leaving the other children to wan- 
der about, and pick up cabbage leaves, and so on, 
to eat." 

''The man himself shook like an aspen leaf; and 
the woman was reduced to the greatest state of dis- 
tress and wretchedness. She had scarcely a rag on, 
and I believe she had not undressed herself for many 
months. It was like a dog and whelps, they all lay 
down together, and they all got up together, and there 
was not one of the comforts or conveniences of 
civilized life." 

This is, indeed, a revolting picture of social misery ; 
but its fidelity is not to be disputed ; neither is the 
scene which it pourtrays to be viewed as altogether 
uncommon ; on the contrary, it is to be feared that it 
illustrates the direful e£Fects of intemperance in innu- 
merable cases, although they may not. all present, 
exactly, the same features of disgusting wretchedness. 

Mr. Mott, who for some time was contractor for the 
management of the poor in Lambeth, and several 
other parishes, is stated to have investigated the cases 
of 300 paupers who came before him ; and that, after 
having conducted the enquiry for some months, he 
discovered that in 9 cases out of 10, the main cause 
of their pauperism was '' the ungovernable inclination 
for fermented liquors." 
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As the father of a fa^nily then, . the ■ drunkard, 
instead of being the nourisher ..of those whom. the 
Almighty has made dependent upon him, is too often 
the reckless destroyer of all their comforts. He takes 
his children*s bread, and does far worse than cast it 
to the dogs. He exchanges it* for. that which, in his 
case, is a deadly poison, by which he first disorders 
his own body, and endeavours to effect the ruin of 
his own soul, and then attempts to accomplish the de- 
struction of others. Such an individual is declared, 
by the voice of inspiration, to be worse than an infi- 
del ; and yet, while the land, we call our own, is 
infested by hundreds of thousands of such unhappy 
beings, so inconsistent has been our piety ..apd chris- 
tian zeal, that we have been caln^y looking on the 
widespread misery they have akeady occasioned, with- 
out once supposing that aory oblrga4:ioa rested upon 
us, to make a decided, aad persevering' effort, to 
arrest them in their desolating career. 

O when will the christian church, in Britain, awake 
to a sense of all her high responsibilities ! — True, she 
has commiserated the far distant heathen. She has 
wept at the recital of the woes which ignorance and 
sin have inflicted upon men- of other colours, and of 
other climes. — She has sent the gospeLto the h^me of 
the Hottentot, and has exerted herself to give liberty 
to the oppressed ^and deeply injured negro :-T-but for 
the hundreds of thousands of infinitely more wretched 
beings an>und her, who are themselves the subjects of 

* " I have known instances where loaves of bread, which had 
been g^ven for the supply of starving infants, have been exchangfed 
for gin, as well as beds sold and clothes pawned to obtain it/' 
Poynder's evidence on the Police of the Metropolis. 

D 
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the most des^rading^ slavery, and who are inflicting the 
most distressing evils upon others, she has yet felt no 
adequate pity or compassion. 

But poverty and want are the lightest of the evils, 
which the family of the drunkard are called to endure. 

It devolves upon the parent to aim at forming the 
character of his children, in accordance with the will 
of God ; — ^to instruct them in those truths by which 
alone a right direction can be given to their moral and 
intellectual character. Now it requires no very exten- 
sive acquaintance with human nature to know, that it 
is in vain to expect from the intemperate, that atten- 
tion to the intellectual, and religious training of their 
offspring, which is necessary to both their present and 
eternal welfare. We might as reasonably expect that 
the tiger would teach its cubs to imitate the harmless- 
ness of the lamb, or that the vulture would instruct 
her young to copy the manners of the dove, as expect 
that such as are themselves addicted to a vice, which 
lays prostrate all the powers of the mind, and which 
brutalizes all the affections of the heart, would be 
solicitous for the mental and moral improvement of 
others. If the drunkard should not have imparted to 
his offspring such a physical organization, as will pro- 
duce in them a powerful inclination for intoxicating 
liquors, when they have once experienced their stimu- 
lating influence, and thus predisposed them to follow 
his example, there is ample "^reason, founded in the 
very constitution of man, for anticipating, that they 
will grow up in that ignorance, which is itself the 
parent of immorality and crime. But without reason- 
ing upon the subject, we have before us facts, too 
numerous, and too impressive, to allow us to imagine, 
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that the families of drunkards will be otherwise than 
ignorant and depraved. 

In solitary instances, by means which are not of 
ordinary occurrence, truth has been known to find its 
way to the minds of the children of demoralized pa- 
rents, and effectually to counteract the influence of 
their unwholesome example. Where, however, one 
individual has thus been rescued from the darkness 
and misery, which generally result from the neglect of 
proper domestic instruction, and which the intem- 
perate, in particular, usually entail upon their families, 
how many have been doomed to pass their lives, 
among the most degraded, and hopeless of their 
species, through being brought into existence, and 
nourished by parents addicted to the vice of intem- 
perance. 

Tlie Rev. John Edgar, professor of divinity, in the 
Royal College of Belfast, in describing the melan- 
choly effects of intemperance which had come under 
his own observation says, *' I knew three widows who 
kept spirit shops, one of whom had had three hus- 
bands, and the others two each, who died of drunken- 
ness. The first of these had a son who killed himself 
by drinking. A son of the second was transported 
for stealing while drunk ; and of the family of the 
third, two sons and four daughters became drunkards. 

We have access, for evidence upon this part of our 
subject, to two sources of information, — ^the reports of 
those who have had the guardianship of the poor, and 
of those who are familiar with the general character 
of our public criminals; and from both we are justi- 
fied in declaring, that drunkenness, on the part of 
parents, by causing them to neglect the proper educa- 
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tion of their children, and to inflict upon them the 
evils of poverty, has been the cause of a far greater 
amount of juvenile delinquency, than has been pro- 
duced by all other causes put together. 

That we have a vast extent of moral machinery 
continually in action, -to - promote the spiritual welfare 
of the poorer classes,' in particular, must be admitted. 
Tens of ^thousands of sabbath and day schools are 
scatteijed' over the entire surface of the country — 
religious tracts are circulated by millions, and chris- 
tian insttruotion is to be obtained at the very door of 
almost evjery ' cottage . in the land ; — ^and yet the 
ignorance- and imhidrality! of the poor is the theme of 
our incessant 'lamentations.^-' ";Traita ug a child,'\say8 
Solomon, ''in the w^y in,.^l)ich he. should, go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.''- Some 
cause, then, of such a stat^.of things must exist, be- 
side our: original MgnQralrfiice;; and our depraved natural 
tendencies ;-^and there is- too much reason to conclude 
that one cause .of- it, at least, may be found in the 
habit, so prevalent among the labouring classes, of in- 
dulging in the excessiye use of :thos6* liquor^, •which by 
destroying moral sensibility, impairing - the intellectual 
faculties, and unduly eiceitipg sensual pai^siohs, reduce 
men to a mere animal conditio.n, £^nd'thus render them 
regardless both of their own', sgid their children's men- 
tal and moral improvement. 

If the drunkard should be a husband, and should 
be united to one, who has not only given him her 
band, but the strongest, tenderest, and most confiding 
affections of her heart — ^to one, who has not only 
loved him with the fondest of woman's love, but who 
has felt the deepest solicitude for his eternal welfare, 
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how deep must be her misery ! — ^bow dark and cheer- 
less must be her lot! Tosuch''an.one.he is under the 
strongest 'Obligations to^ be ^ . protector . ' Hie >is bpu nd , 
by 'the most sacred of vows, '■ to provide 'ft>r heri comfort 
-—to cherish-4ier' in sickness-^to relieve the- car6s,' and 
to soothe the sorrows peculiar to the condition, of a 
wife and mother, — in short, he is bound to requite her 
love with a corresponding affection. — But how does he 
pisrform these vows and engagements ? How does he 
discharge th^se weighty obligations? Perhaps by 
treating her rdigious principles and feelings with 
infidel derision and contempt; thus adding to her 
other sorrows, the grief arising from the conviction 
that he is .despising the only means, by which his 
nature can be renewed, and, consequently, by which 
peace and happiness can be made the inmates of her 
disconsolate habitation. — Perhaps by compelling her 
to subsist on the coarsest, and scantiest of fare, while 
he is squandering his substance in rioting and excess. 
1 — Perhaps by leaving her, night after night, in a state 
of loneliness, far worse than that of widowhood ; and 
by returning from his usual haujits of loathsome dissi* 
pation, and licentious mirth, only to pour forth upon 
herself, and her helpless infants, the bitterest invec- 
tives, and most- profane 'impreeatiotis, which can pro- 
ceed . from a depraved ' and'^^ infuriateid > heart I These 
are some .of-' the methods,- by which- the^ abandoned 
victims of intemperance, have 'succeeded' in destroying 
the comfort, atid in breaking' the hearts' of the most 
amiable''Of> women, and ia < convertitig 'those homes, 
which,' buJ:^for-intoxicat4iKg'-driakV might have been 
the scenes -of h0alth, of- cheerfulness, and plenty, into 
the abodes of pining sorrow; and abject poverty. 
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Should the drunkard be the child of parents who 
have nursed him with tender solicitude, who, anxious 
for his eternal happiness, have instructed him in the 
way of truth and holiness, and who have looked for- 
wards to his entrance into the more busy scenes of life, 
with feelings such as are excited by the most cheerful 
of hopes and expectations, how dreadful must be the 
grief which wrings their hearts, — how depressing must 
be their disappointment, when they witness the degra- 
dation and misery of one, whose ignominy they cannot 
but regard as reflecting dishonour upon themselves, 
and whose wretchedness they cannot but feel as enter- 
ing into their own bosoms. And how many parents, 
at this moment, are experiencing such grief. — How 
many are subject to such disappointment. — How 
many are giving utterance to the most mourniiil 
•' lamentations over children, who were once the pride 
of their lives, and the joy of their hearts ; but who are 
now, through intoxicating drink, embittering every 
moment of their existence, and causing them to envy, 
what they consider, the superior condition of those, 
who are called to weep the removal of their offspring 
to an early grave. 

Should these remarks come under the eye of any 
who are conscious that their intemperance has been 
the cause of parental sorrow, it is hoped that they will 
pause for a moment, and reflect, not only on their 
own degradation and misery, but on the cruelty and 
ingratitude with which they stand chargeable towards 
the authors of their being. But alas ! cruelty and 
ingratitude towards parents are not the only crimes of 
which the intemperate are frequently found to be 
guilty. There is a divine law, the wisdom of which 
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is as apparent as its benevolence, which says, '' Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee/' 
But does the drunkard do honour to his parents, when 
he sets at nought their wholesome and oft-repeated 
counsel ? — when he spends the property they have per- 
haps given him, to promote his comfort and respect- 
ability, among the most brutal and demoralized of 
men ? — when he endeavours to impair those faculties, 
they have been solicitous to improve, and to destroy 
those talents they have assiduously cultivated ? — ^when 
he offers up his very soul, for the salvation of which 
they have often prayed, upon the altar of a hideous 
and polluted idol ? 

When we are told that the untutored, and half 
civilized heathen, are so far neglectful of filial duty, 
as to leave their parents to perish by the banks of a 
river, or near some idol temple, when incapable, 
through sickness or the infirmities of age, to be their 
own protectors, we feel an involuntary shudder, and 
exclaim, truly, " the dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations of cruelty :" but the guilt of such 
conduct is not to be compared with the criminality of 
those, who through their voluntary subjection to the 
vice of intemperance, are inflicting continual tortures 
upon the most tender of human feelings; for what 
feelings are more sensitive than those of a parent, 
intensely anxious for the temporal and eternal welfare 
of a beloved child ? 

We might trace the influence of intemperance 
through other domestic relationships, in order to show 
its unhappy tendency ; but enough has been said to 
demonstrate, that it is a blast, and a mildew upon the 
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happiness of families — in short that it is a calamity 
which calls loudly upon .the christian church, to 
employ such .means': for its* counteraction as are 
ealotilated, in some degree, to stay ^ its .pro^^ss; 
andH;o-use thorn, with vigour proportioned to the 
extent^ -and iiiTeteracy of the evil to be remevedv 

It is estimated that in Britain, alojie, there are no 
less thou Six hundred if Aoi^san^ drunkards ! Let the 
reader remember that each of these sustains an inti- 
mate relationship to other human beings, and exerts 
some degree of influence upon them, and that such 
influence can be no otherwise than injurious ; and he 
will then form some idea of what must be the aggre-<> 
gate amount of domestic infelicity, produced by the 
one, monstrous vice of intemperance. 



. . * 



SECTION IX 



INTEMPERANCE RUINOUS TO THE INTERESTS OF 

GENERAL SOCIETY, BY THE CRIMES 

IT PRODUCES. 

** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," is the 
substance of the second table of those laws, which 
the moral Governor of the universe was pleased to 
promulgate, amidst the thunders and lightnings of 
Sinai. It is the condensed expression of all those 
commands which regulate the conduct of man towards 
his fellows. Now the drunkard is at war with all the 
most valuable interests of the community of which he 
forms a part. Instead of loving his neighbour as 
himself, he performs, at one time, the part of a moving 
pestilence, producing, by his example, the most terrific 
iforms of disease and death. At another time, with all 
the malignity of a fiend, he is found rejoicing in the 
perpetration of the most atrocious crimes, which have 
ever sunk our nature beneath the frown and curse of 
the Almighty. Were we to attempt to do ample 
justice to this part of the subject, it would, itself, 
require a' volume of no ordinary dimensions. We can 
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only, within the limits we have prescribed to ourselves, 
just glance at the most serious, and prominent evils, 
which are brought upon society at large by the exces- 
sive use of intoxicating liquors. 

In the first place, the amount of crime, resulting 
from intemperance, claims our attention. And here 
we can do no better than quote the evidence of men, 
who, from their well known respectability of character, 
and from the public situations in which they have 
been placed, or which they now occupy, are well 
entitled to be regarded as credible, and efficient wit- 
nesses. 

R. E. Broughton, Esq., to whose evidence, before 
the parliamentary committee on drunkenness, refer- 
ence has already been made, being asked if it was his 
opinion that crimes of different kinds, which came 
under his cognizance, were greatly increased by the 
increase of drunkenness, replied, ** I have not a doubt 
of it ; " and he then went on to say, ''.It is not only 
the persons addicted to drinking, that swell the cata- 
logue of crime, but, as it appears to me, drinking in 
its remote consequences." This statement he illus- 
trated by remarking, '< I have seen the dreadful effects 
arising where the mother takes to drinking. If the 
father takes to drink it is more likely to be at night : 
at all events, he is at work in the day ; but when the 
mother takes to drinking she drinks in the day, and 
the children are left to beat about." He then gave it, 
as the result of his experience, that in such cases, 
*^ the girls frequently became prostitutes, and the boys 
thieves." 

John Poynder, Esq., who has been for more than 
thirty years clerk of Bethlehem and Bridewell hos- 
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pitals ; and who, for three years, served the office of 
under sheriff of Middlesex and London, says, ** The 
repeated confessions of prisoners, especially those who 
are under sentence of death, prove, that their ac- 
quaintance with vicious companions, and their instruc- 
tion, and progress in vice, almost invariably arise from 
intemperance. Melancholy are the recitals I have 
heard, from the old and young of both sexes — the 
illiterate house-breaker, and the educated forger — 
the offender, when first convicted, and the criminal 
who has grown old in vice, all proving the sense 
entertained by them alike of the consequences of 
drinking." 

In the evidence of the Rev. John Edgar, when 
examined on the same subject, we find it stated, that, 
the recorder of Dublin had declared, that " out of 50 
cases of crime that came before him weekly, 40 he 
believed were traceable to intemperance:'* and that 
the keeper of a large house of correction, had stated it 
to be his conviction, founded upon long experience, 
both in the army, and in the police, that " four-fifths of 
the persons confined for crimes in gaol, had been led 
forwards, and hardened in crime, by the use of 
spirituous liquors.*' 

In a report delivered to the magistrates of the 
county of Lancaster, by the Chaplain of the gaol, he 
states, that having made enquiries of the numerous 
prisoners, of the causes which led to the commission 
of their offences, he had discovered that *' the passion 
for liquor, was a source of ruin and disgrace, more 
fruitful than every other cause combined ;" — and that 
"of 189 offenders of all descriptions, there were 116 
who imputed their misfortunes, or their crimes, to the 
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temptations, held 9ut* to 'them;; by the ale-house and 
the beer-sbop." 

Mr. William Collins, an elder of a large parish in 
the city of Glasgow, having been asked what effects, 
in his opinion, had been produced on the morals and 
comfort of Scottish society by spirit drinking, replied, 
'' It has had a most adverse influence on the healthy 
the comfort, the independence, and the. morals of the 
people. It has been productive oi great crime ^ in- 
creased immorality, declension in education, and, 
among the working classes, a neglect of attendance on 
the sanctuaries jof .God." — Being then asked, '^ Have 
you any proofs of the connexion between crime and 
spirit drinking ? " he replied by reading an extract 
from a letter, written by Captain Wilson, superintend- 
ent of the Glasgow .police ; in which that gentleman 
observed, ** I have shortly to state the average number 
of cases brought before this 'Court, fpr^ several years 
past, is about 7000, and I consider that at least two- 
thirds of these arise from that cause." Mr. Collins 
then stated that he had himself visited the police 
office, on a monday morning, when there appeared to 
be about 70 or 80 cases, and was informed by Captain 
Wilson, that ''there was scarcely an individual that 
day, whose crime was not committed under the influ- 
ence of intemperance." 

From the evidence of Mr. George Whitmore Carr, 
a resident in New Ross, in Ireland, it appears that in 
that county, '' crime is so generally perpetrated by 
persons, when under the influence of intemperance, as 
to have led him to the conviction, that the latter is by 
far the most prevailing cause of the former." " Mur- 
ders especially," he says, "and these of the most 
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atrocious cbaract^> are uiSually. con^mitted by persons 
in a state of inebriation ; and the murderers have 
been known to acknowledge, that with the aid of 
whiskey, they would commit twenty such crimes as 
those of which they have been convicted." 

In a charge delivered by Judge Fletcher, at the 
commencement of the assizes, he remarks, ''When 
first I visited the town of LifFord, it did not afford as 
much criminal business, as would give employment 
for a single day. What is now the situation ? There 
is not a crime in the catalogue of the criminal law, of 
which the calendar of that county does not afford an 
example. Such is the effect of illicit distillation." 
In other words of drinking intoxicating liquors. 

Robert Guest White, Esq., who was High Sheriff of 
the city of Publin in 1818, states, that in the month 
of October, in that year, 22 persons were condemned 
to suffer death, of whom One was a female, and that 
every one, who was executed, declared that *' drunk- 
enness had been among the chief causes of their ruin." 

In the history of Ireland, there is one remarkable 
fact, which must not be passed over, as it strikingly 
exhibits the connexion between crime and intemper- 
ance. In the year of the last rebellion, which occur- 
red in 1798, when the most aggravated offences were 
committed, and in the year preceding it, there was 
consumed one fourth more whiskey than in the two 
foregoing and succeeding years. 

Ireland alas! has long been distinguished by the 
number, and the atrocity of its crimes; and it has 
equally been distinguished by the attachment, of even 
the better classes of its inhabitants, to the use of 
ardent spirits. 
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'' Great numbers/' says Dr. Doyle, ** of tradesmen, 
are notoriously addicted to excessive drinking. These 
now might be comfortable and happy, they are poor 
and miserably. They might be virtuous and respect- 
able, they are vicious and despised.'' '* It is not," he 
further remarks, 'Hhe multiplication of diseases, or 
the waste of human life that I chiefly regret ; — nay I 
do not at all regret that these effects follow after so 
detestable a vice. They are the immoral and impious 
effects of it which I cannot contemplate without hor- 
ror. Rash swearing, profanation of the Lord's day, 
blasphemies without number, the poverty, the naked- 
ness, the destitution, the ruin of families, the fraud, 
the thefts, the robberies, the seduction of innocence, 
the corruption of virtue, the disobedience of children, 
the infidelities of servants, the discord and disunion 
of those whom God has united, these, and many others, 
which I do not name, are the effects of drinking, and 
of drunkenness, which I deplore." 

With respect to both the army and the navy, it has 
been proved by the most competent of witnesses, that 
nearly the whole amount of crime, occurring in either, 
originates in intemperance. '* I cannot recollect," 
says Captain T. H. Davis, "a single instance of a 
man having been brought before me, in the interior 
management of my company, or before a court mar- 
tial, whose crime did not originate in drunkenness. I 
conceive there would be no punishment scarcely ne- 
cessary, were it not for drunkenness. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred punishments in the army take place 
in consequence of drunkenness." 

This testimony is fully corroborated by Colonel 
Leicester Stanhope, who says, '* nine-tenths of the 
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crimes, for which soldiers are flogged, in the army, 
have their origin in intemperance:" — and speaking 
from his own experience, he states that ''in India 
particularly, the crimes committed by British soldiers, 
when under the influence of intoxication, are distin- 
guished by their enormity." — Captain Edward Pelham 
Brenton, R. N., who commanded 9 different vessels 
during the war, declares that, " the most painful part 
of his duty, was superintending the punishments which 
were found necessary, in consequence of the intemper- 
ance of the seamen under his command; and that 
with respect to disobedience of orders, neglect of duty, 
mutiny, and desertion, the whole of these are occa- 
sioned by intemperance." 

Thus, then, it appears that an enormous amount of 
the crime which comes under the observation of men in 
public situations, is the result of 'intemperance. It is 
this vice which Alls our prisons, and our penitentiaries, 
and which chiefly contributes to populate our penal 
settlements. It is, therefore, mainly owing to this 
vice, that there is a necessity for supporting a standing 
army of police officers, constables, turnkeys, magis- 
trates, judges, and executioners. But the amount of 
crime, resulting from intemperance, which presents 
itself to our view, in the reports of persons occupying 
public situations, would be found to sink into insignifi- 
cance, if compared with the aggregate mass of crim- 
inality, which this vice is hourly producing in all the 
different gradations of society. • 

How numerous are the violations of the divine law, 
of which human laws take no cognizance; and how 
numerous are the iniquities committed, when no eye 
rests upon the transgressors, but the eye of the 
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Omniscient : — and judging of such offences, by what 
we know of other?, there is too much reason to believe 
that most of them may- be traced to intemperance as 
their caude, or may.'.be; pronounced to be in intimate 
connexion with it. . • ' 

Let the reader consult the history of the neighbour- 
hood in which he dwells, — ^let him take an impartial 
survey of the conduct of the individuals with whom 
he is particularly associated; and he will find that 
intemperance is a vice, affecting not merely the health 
and comfort of the wretched drunkard himself, but 
entailing upon society at large the heaviest of curses, 
in the form of such an appalling amount of crime, that 
it is impossible for the eye of the christian, or the pat- 
riot to rest upon it, without feeling the most depressing 
shame, and the most painful sorrow. 

The very purest communities have not been able to 
preserve themselves free from the demoralizing influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquor; but of many, in the 
church of Christ, it can be said, as was observed by 
the prophet, concerning the Ephraimites of old, " They 
also have erred through wine, and through strong 
drink are out of tjie way ; the priest and the prophet 
have erred, '. though strong drink, they are swallowed 
up of wine, • they* ayr^ out of the way through strong 
drink; they err in vision, they stumble in judgment." 
— Whea it takes possession of those who occupy the 
most elevated and responsible situations, its tendency 
is to render them forgetful of their dignity, and re- 
gardless of the obligations they are under, and to 
precipitate them into the grossest misconduct. Cen- 
turies upon centuries have passed away, since the wise 
mother of Lemuel instructed him to avoid intoxicating 
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liquors; but the value of the words in which she 
addressed him, is every day receiving fresh illustration. 
'' It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to 
drink wine ; nor for princes strong drink : lest they 
drink, and forget the Law, and pervert the judgment 
of any of the afflicted." 
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SECTION X. 



INTEMPERANCE RUINOUS TO NATIONAL WEALTH, 



From what has been already remarked it must be evi- 
dent, to every reflecting mind, that a nation must be 
dishonourable and wretched, in proportion as it a- 
bounds in drunkenness: but the intemperance of 
Britain is peculiarly destructive to its property, and, 
consequently, is a powerful cause of weakness and 
decay. While the political economist is exercising his 
ingenuity in order to give a fresh impulse to our trade 
and commerce, or to reduce the amount of our general 
taxation, this ruinous vice is annually costing as many 
millions, as would suffice for the comfortable mainte- 
nance of one-fifth of our entire population ! 

In endeavouring to form an estimate of the extent 
to which the nation is injured, in its property, by 
intemperance, we may first take into account the 
amount of pauperism, which results from it. It must 
be obvious to every one, who seriously considers the 
subject, that a very large proportion of the individuals, 
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who become dependent on parochial relief, have been 
reduced, to the condition of paupers, either by the 
infirmity and disease, which intemperance produces, 
or through the improvidence, which is constantly 
found to be the companion of the drunkard. It is in 
the very nature of intemperate habits to destroy all 
sense of shame, and to produce a disregard to conse- 
quences, even in the superior classes: we need not 
wonder, then, if the poor, when they once become 
subject to such habits, are totally unmindful of the 
future ; knowing, as they do, that the law has pro- 
vided for their support, when incapable of providing 
for themselves. Should it be asked, how can the poor, 
with the scanty wages they receive, become intempe- 
rate? or how can they do more than obtain daily 
the most moderate quantity of intoxicating liquor? 
such questions would betray extreme ignorance of 
the habits of the working classes. It is well known 
to those who have had the best opportunities for 
studying them, that there are vast numbers of mechan- 
ics, and of labouring men, who spend three-fourths of 
their earnings in the gin-shop, or the ale-house. They 
are not, perhaps, to be found, daily, in a state of 
inebriation ; though this is the case with some. Periods 
of sobriety usually precede thjeir fits of drunkenness ; 
but no sooner are they in possession of the means of 
gratifying their appetite for drink, than, regardless of 
their starving families, and reckless of the consequen- 
ces to themselves, they give the reins to their vicious 
propensity; and are found, day after day, in the 
haunts of dissipation, either swearing and raging like 
maniacs, or sunk into a state of the most sottish, and 
idiotic stupidity. 
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Mr. Millar, who was assistant overseer of the parish 
of St. Sepulchre, London, says, ** by far the greater 
number of our new paupers are persons brought upon- 
the'|>api^^ b^ habits of intempefance ; and the* others* 
sire ehlefly pauper children, or hereditary paupers.'' 

Another witness, Mrl Hall, from the parish of St. 
Botolph, without Aldgate, declares that ** soon after 
the poor are paid, they are seen in groups at the doors 
of the next gin-shops ; and that females have fre* 
quently come for relief in a state of intoxfcatioh;". ' 

** I have stationed personis, " says Mri George 
Hewish, of St. George's, South wark, ** at well known 
gin-shops, to observe the number of paupers that 
came in, and the money they spent ; and from all such 
statements I have drawn the conclusion, that £30. out 
of every £100. of the money, given as out-door relief, 
is spent in the gin-shop during the day." 

But it is needless to multiply testimonies, to show 
the connexion between intemperance in the lower 
classes, and pauperism, for they are as necessarily 
united as cause and effect. 

At the time the new poor-law amendment act came 
into operation, the sum -expended, in one year, for the 
relief of the poor,- in* Eiigland and Wales alone, 
amounted- to abdiit eight milligns sterlings This 
act; by the alterlations it. has made in the mode of 
granting relief, has, to a very great i^xtent, put 
a stop to the practice of paupers spending their 
allowance in intoxicating liquors ; and by various 
judicious; arrang«m<ents,. has • very considerably re- 
duced the expenditure for the' relief of the poor. 
But, dould intemperance; with all its long and 
dismal train of evils, be banished from the land, 
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how small would t>e the amount which. our national 
pauperisni would require. }larely do we find the 
teinperate and industrious labourer, much less the 
mechanic, a burden on the funds of a parish. The 
infirmities arising from age and sickness, will, indeed, 
overtake the most excellent as well as the most worth- 
less. Death will sometimes leave the widow and the 
orphan to be supported by parochial bounty; and 
there may be times and places, in which the able 
bodied and industrious, are incapable of obtaining 
suitable employment. But taking all these pauses of 
pauperism into calculation, it will be .fdunpl to. be 
chiefly traceable, to. intemperance ; which operates, by 
producing premature ,decr^i^tude; and ^ diseeC^e-r-by 
destroying a sense of shamQ anda desire for indepen- 
dence-— by leadipg.tpi the formation of the most im- 
provident haljitSTriby-- causing parents to neglect their 
children, |ind -.cljildreja .to be unmindful of the wants 
of their par^nt3, ad ^ell as by originating other causes 
of helplessness and want. ,'...' 

Another source of injury to .oiir. ns^tional wealth, 
arising out of ijitemperance,-is the dihsoliite destruction 
of an enormous quantity of wholesome foody by the 
processes of brewing and distillation. 

With respect to ardent spirits, which are the chief 
cause of drunkenness, in our large and populous towns 
and cities, and especially in Ireland and Scotland, 
hundreds of the most eminent men, of the medical 
profession, have declared that they possess not one 
nutritive quality — that they have no power to impart 
the smallest degree of permanent strength to the hu- 
man constitution — on the contrary, that they are to 
be viewed as among the most potent destroyers of 
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human life, when habitually taken ; and that even the 
occasional use of them, except under judicious med- 
ical direction, is far more likely to prove prejudicial to 
health than otherwise. As to malt liquors, which are 
the chief beverage of the drunkard, after ardent spirits, 
both the labours of the chemist, and the experience of 
thousands have demonstrated, that no greater delusion 
can exist, than that of supposing, that they contain 
any such quantity of nourishment, or that they are 
capable of imparting any such degree of strength, as 
to render them at all equivalent to the vast quantity 
of grain which is employed in their production. 

It appears, from official documents, that no less 
than forty-five millions of bushels of malt are, at 
present, annually consumed in the manufacture of 
Beer and Spirits. In order to furnish the barley, for 
this quantity of malt, more than a million acres of land 
must be cultivated ; in other words, the produce of a 
million acres must be abstracted from the common 
stock of food, by which the nation is supported, for a 
purpose which does little more than produce poverty, 
crimes, disease, and premature mortality. How dreadful 
is the amount of guilt, with which we must stand 
chargeable before God, for thus abusing the richest of 
his temporal blessings : — and how blind must be the 
men who can imagine, that because a few millions are 
brought into the national treasury, by the duties paid 
by the maker, and the seller of intoxicating liquors, 
that the use of them is a source of national prosperity. 
As well might it be argued, if a tax were levied upon 
every inmate of a lunatic asylum, or a workhouse, 
that the community was prospering, because the 
national income was increasing, through the increase 
of paupers and of madmen. 
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Many are clamorous for an abrogation of the com 
laws, in order that the poor man may obtain a cheaper 
loaf, and that our foreign commerce may be extended, 
by means of the greater cheapness of our manufactures. 
Let such individuals reflect, that at this moment, hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres are waving with luxuriant 
crops, which within a few months will be converted, 
not into bread, for which they were designed by the 
Creator, but into noxious and intoxicating drinks; 
and they will then see that the present corn laws are 
not the only cause of oppression to the poor ; and that 
something more is necessary, than their repeal, to ren- 
der Britain prosperous, virtuous and happy. Even 
the agriculturist is a serious loser, by the conversion of 
his grain into intoxicating drinks. He may obtain, in 
consequence of this proceeding, a somewhat higher 
price for his barley, but he loses upon all the other 
productions of the field ; the demand for which must 
necessarily be decreased, in proportion as men expend 
their earnings in the purchase of liquor ; and drunk- 
ards are known to be regardless of wholesome and 
nutritious food, as well as of all the other comforts of 
life, in proportion as they are addicted to intemper- 
ance. But he is also a loser by this process, in com- 
mon with the rest of the community, to the extent to 
which he is called to relieve the pauperism which 
intemperance occasions, and to contribute to the 
innumerable other expences, which are rendered inevi- 
table, by this most ruinous of vices. 

In Ireland we have a mournful illustration of the 
fact, that a large expenditure for intoxicating drink, 
and, consequently, a large acquisition to the pub- 
lic treasury, in the shape of the duty charged 
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upon it, may exist with the most deplorable national 
misery. 

In the year 1828, according to a calculation made 
by Professor Edgar, it appears that the sura expended 
for ardent spirits alone, could not be less than 
£6,300,000. The bare recital of such a fact, in a 
country, in which millions are too poor to taste the 
grain, in the form of bread, from which their whiskey 
is distilled, but while .clothed in rags, are frequently 
starving for. want .of <he scantiest -and coarsest fare, is 
quite :sii£Scient ' to show, that s0 far from its being 
sound financial policy to promote the manufacture of 
intoxicating drinks, the doing so is a sin against one 
of the most obvious laws of nature, and must therefore 
bring with it. its. own. punishment.* Were it proposed 
that the millions of bushels of wholesome grain, which 
are thus converted into a poison, should be thrown 
into the sea, or consumed by fire, as soon as it came 
from the threshing floor, what would be thought of 
the man who should make the proposition ? and yet, 
what injury, would be done to the nation, beyond 
what is effected by converting that grain into ardent 
spirits ? Nay, the advantage would be all on the side 
of the nation by acting on such a proposal ; since by 
doing so, it. would be exempted from, a tremendous 
amount of poverty, disease and crime^ . Ii^dividuals 
may, indeed, be benefitted by the system which now 
unhappily prevails, .but it. is clear that the nation must 
suffer loss to the amount of the entire .va}ue of the 
grain, with the exception of. that pact of it which, 

* Since 1828, the consumption of ardent spirits in Ireland, has 
considerably increased. — In 1836 it is calculated that there were 
really consumed 24 million gallons. 
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after distillation, becomes the food of cattle, as much 
as if it were cast into the sea, or destroyed by fire. 

Ireland, then, presents to our view the strange 
inconsistency of a civilized people, of whom millions* 
are in a state but little superior to that of absolute 
starvation, expending £6,300,000 per annum,t to sup- 
port a class of men, whose only occupation is first to 
destroy the food, which the Almighty sends for their 
subsistence, by converting it into a poisonous liquor, 
and then to distribute that poison among the starving 
millions of their fellow creatures, as if in mockery of 
their wretchedness ! ! 

To the loss the community sustains, by the con- 
version of so much of its food into intoxicating 
liquors, must be added the expence which intemper- 
ance occasions, for the support of those institutions, 
which are necessary to prevent, or to punish the 
crimes, it has a continual tendency to produce. 

It has already been proved that, at least, three- 
fourths of the crimes committed against the laws of 
the country, are the fruits of drunkenness ; and in 
every county, it is well known, that the expence 
incurred in apprehending, imprisoning, convicting, 
and punishing criminals, forms an item of no incon- 
siderable magnitude. 

In the year 1832, the number of persons com- 
mitted to prison, for criminal offences, in England 
and Wales alone, amounted to 20,829. Now in 
order merely to try this immense number of human 

* 2,385,000 are said to be destitute of the means of subsistence 
during thirty weeks in the year. 

f The annual cost of the quantity of spirits at present con- 
sumed, is estimated at £8,000,000. 

£ 
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beings, and to provide accommodation for tbem until 
tried, it can easily be conceived that an enormous 
expenditure must be necessary; and particularly by 
those who are familiar with the extent of our pub- 
lic prisons, with the numerous offices connected with 
them, and with the mode in which the proceedings 
of our criminal courts are conducted. 

In the year 1831, the sum required for the mainte- 
nance of convicts at home and abroad, exclusive of 
the cost of their conviction, their maintenance in gaol, 
and the expences of their voyage, amounted to no less 
than two hundred thousand pounds ; and in the same 
year, more than seventy thousand pounds were ex- 
pended, in the support of only seven police offices. 
The expence of the Metropolitan police is reported to 
have been in the year 1833, £223,160, and some idea 
of the extent, to which this expence should be placed 
to the score of intemperance, may be formed from the 
fact, that in this same year, the number of persons 
taken into custody for drunkenness, and disorderly 
conduct arising out of it, and reported to the secretary 
of state, was no less than 29,800, of whom 12,000 
were females.* 

Another item in the account of our national losses, 
is the amount which is yearly sacrificed, in conse- 
quence of that degree of inefficiency, which intemper- 
ance produces in the army and navy. 

The estimates of the expence, incurred in the sup- 
port of these two branches of the public service, for 
the year 1836, amounted to above £14,000,000 ster- 
ol' Of 4,938 persons, committed to Salford g^l in one year, 
2,554 were imprisoned for offences arising principally from in- 
temperance. — Report on drunkenness. Page 360. 
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ling, and according to the evidence of the most com- 
petent witnesses, at least one- sixth part of this sum 
must be placed to the account of intemperance. 

In the report, presented to the House of Commons, 
by the select committee on drunkenness, are the 
following impressive and humiliating remarks: — ^hu- 
miliating, because they incontestibly prove that Brit- 
ain, with all its advantages, both civil and sacred 

with its innumerable institutions for improving the 
intellectual character of its inhabitants, — and with its 
powerful phalanxes of Christian teachers, of whom the 
greater part are supported by the most splendid en- 
dowments, to instruct the people in the principles of 
the purest morality, is, after all, a nation infinitely 
more degraded by the vice of intemperance, than she 
is honoured by the most glorious triumphs which her 
armies and navies have ever achieved. 

"The comparative inefficiency," says the report, 
*' of the navy and army, in both of which, according 
to the testimony of eminent naval and military officers, 
examined by your committee, intemperance is a can- 
ker worm, that eats away its strength, and its disci- 
pline, to the very core ; it being proved, beyond all 
question, that one-sixth of the effective strength of 
the navy, and a much greater proportion of the army, 
is as much destroyed as if the men were slain in bat- 
tle, by that most powerful ally of death, intoxicating 
drink ;* and that the greater number of accidents 
occurring in both branches of the service, seven- 

* An officer of high rank states that in the year 1801, out of 
1000 of his regiment) 450 vfere buried in four months, almost 
entirely through drinking rum when in the West Indies.— Report 
on drunkenness. Page 32. 
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eighths of the sickness, invalidings, and discharges 
for incapacity, and nine- tenths of all the acts of 
insubordination, and the fearful punishments, and 
executions, to \vhich these give rise, are to be ascribed 
to drunkenness alone." 

Let any one, capable of reflection, associate these 
statements with the fact, that at this moment, the 
national debt amounts to about eight hundred millions 
sterling, and that by far the greater part of this sum 
has been expended in the support of our armies and 
navies, and he will immediately perceive, without our 
entering into details, to what an extent the nation is 
indebted, for its burdens, to the one vice of intemper- 
ance. 

Our next charge, to the account of this national 
evil, refers to the extensive loss of property, by ship- 
wrecks, and other accidents at sea. 

It must be obvious that the value of every ship and 
cargo which is lost, is so much lost to the nation ; for 
the merchant and ship-owner must be remunerated for 
the loss, by putting an increased price upon their 
commodities, in order that they may continue to sup- 
ply the demands of the public. Whether, then, vessels 
which are wrecked, which founder, or are consumed 
by fire, belong to the Government, or to private indi- 
viduals, the loss of them must, in every case, be re- 
garded as a loss to the nation. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the extent 
of this loss, the writer is happy in being able to refer 
to the report of the Parliamentary Committee, appoint- 
ed in 1836, to enquire into the causes of the number 
of shipwrecks. In this report it is stated, that during 
the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, the number of vessels 
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known to be stranded or wrecked, together with those 
missing or lost, was 1702; the value of which could 
not be less than £8,510,000 being an average of 
£2,836,666 per annum. As these statements, however, 
are founded on the returns from Lloyd's books only, 
and as it is well known that many vessels are lost, of 
which no entry is made in Lloyd's books, it is assumed 
that the annual loss to the nation in British shipping, 
by being wrecked, or foundered, cannot be far short 
of £3,000,000 per annum. The question now to be 
considered is, to how great an extent is this loss to be 
attributed to intemperance? There can be no doubt 
that many of our bravest vessels are destroyed by 
causes, over which human skill and foresight can have 
but little control ; for who that has seen the raging 
tempest spending- its collected fury on the waves of the 
mighty ocean, and that knows how many hidden rocks 
and quicksands, cross the paths of that ocean, can 
doubt the utter inefficiency of man to escape, at times, 
from such powerful and insidious enemies. ^ It is a 
question, however, to be decided by evidence; and 
alas! there is too much reason for believing that in- 
temperance, is as destructive an enemy as the tempest, 
the quicksand, or the hidden rock. It is not long 
since the name of a sailor was generally associated 
with the most profane swearing, and the grossest licen- 
tiousness, as well as with intemperance. The former 
vices, to a great extent, grew out of the latter. Some 
improvement has certainly taken place in the general 
character of our seamen ; still, drunkenness is their 
easily besetting sin. 

The Rev. W. Scoresby, who was twenty-one years 
engaged in the Arctic whale fishery, and- who was five 
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years Chaplain to the Episcopal Mariners' Church at 
Liverpool, gives it as his opinion, that ** an immense 
loss of property, as well as of life, is annually occa- 
sioned at sea, by the drunkenness of masters and 
seamen." 

Captain Edward Pelham Brenton, R.N., states that 
** for forty-six years he had been acquainted with sea- 
men, and that he has observed their prevailing habit 
to be that of intemperance ; " and he also remarks, 
that " during the last war, almost every accident he 
ever witnessed on board ship was owing to drunken- 
ness." ** This," he says, ** was the cause of the de- 
struction of the St. George, of ninety-eight guns, in 
the year 1759, with 550 of her crew ; and of the Ajax, 
of seventy-four guns, in 1806, with 350 of her crew : " 
and he gives several other affecting instances^ of the 
loss of life and property, through this horrid pro- 
pensity. 

The evidence of John Simpson, Esq., an insurance 
broker, and merchant, in the city of London, goes 
directly to the point, and proves beyond a doubt that 
intemperance is, to a ruinous extent, the cause of our 
maritime losses. 

" I have been," he says, ** in the house that I am at 
the head of now for thirty-five years, and in the habit 
of covering a million and a half sterling, per annum, 
of property floating on the water, and generally, in the 
whole of that time, it has been most lamentable to see 
the great destruction of property, in a vast number of 
instances, notoriously owing to drunkenness." 

Mr. C. Purnell, in giving his evidence before the 
Committee on shipwrecks, asserts it to be his belief, 
founded on an intimate acquaintance with the subject. 
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that *^ nine-tentbs of all the losses, which occur at sea, 
are caused directly, or indirectly through iutemper- 
ance/' Being asked, *' has this subject attracted very 
much attention at Liverpool, among ship-owners, and 
merchants, and captains ? " he replies, '* It has ; so 
much so, that some ship-owners have determined on 
sending their vessels to sea without ardent spirits on 
board." 

This plan, it is well known, has, for several years, 
been extensively acted upon in America ; and at pre- 
sent, it is believed that, at least, twelve hundred 
vessels, belonging to that country, are continually 
leaving her numerous ports, without a drop of ardent 
spirits, except what might be used as medicine : and 
so convinced are our own merchants of the connexion 
of temperance, on the part of seamen, with the secu- 
rity of their property, tbat they are known to prefer 
American vessels, sailing on Temperance principles, to 
English ships, which are conducted in the ordinary 
manner. 

But who that considers the skill, and vigilance, and 
care, which are necessary to conduct a vessel in 
safety, across the deep and widespread ocean — at one 
time driven by adverse and tempestuous winds — at 
another borne along by insidious and dangerous cur- 
rents — at one time surrounded by impenetrable dark- 
nessy and at another entangled, as it were, among 
shoals and rocks, can doubt that a very large propor- 
tion of the £3,000,000, annually lost to the nation, by 
wrecks and other such casualties, must be placed to 
the account of intemperance. It has been fully 
proved that this vice is almost inseparable from the 
character of the British seaman, and it requires no 
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evidence to demonstrate that its tendency is to destroy 
the ability to act with that wisdom, energy, and 
promptitude, which the duties of a seaman so pecu- 
liarly demand. 

There are many other minor causes of injury to our 
national wealth, which are the effects of intemper- 
ance ; and, consequently, which assist in making up 
the aggregate amount lost to the community by means 
of it. The riches of a nation* consist as much in the 
skill and industry — in the physical and intellectual 
powers of the individuals who compose it, as in the 
fertility of its soil, or in its mines of silver and of gold. 
Spain, through indolence and superstition, has become 
poor, degraded, and despised, though once possessed 
of inexhaustible mines of precious ore ; while Britain, 
through the persevering activity, and ingenuity of her 
labouring, and commercial classes, has risen to the 
most enviable greatness. Now intemperance is de- 
structive of mental capacity and vigour ; and not only 
produces diseases, which render men unfit for steady, 
active employment, but gives existence to a stunted 
and diminutive race, more likely to be a burden than 
a benefit ; while it cuts short the lives of hundreds of 
thousands, who, humanly speaking, but for this fell 
destroyer, might live to a good old age — the blessings 
and ornaments of society. 

In the report of the parliamentary committee on 
drunkenness, it is stated, that the evidence, bearing 

* " I have seen," says T. Hartley, Esq., in his evidence before 
the committee on drunkenness, " a letter from an American gentle- 
man of high authority, in which he states, that if Great Britain 
does not very speedily adopt more temperate habits, America will 
undersell this country in every market iQ the world,'' Page 363. 
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upon this subject, warrants the opinion, that " the 
loss of productive labour, in every department of 
occupation, through intemperance, is equal to one 
day in six throughout the kingdom, or to £1,000,000 
sterling out of every six that are produced : '' and the 
conclusion to which the compilers of that report have 
come is, that '' the entire loss which the country sus- 
tains, through the excessive use of intoxicating drinks, 
may be fairly estimated at little short of £50,000,000 
sterling, per annum." ! ! 

Thus then, this one vice, while it is destructive of 
the temporal happiness of all who are its victims, and 
while it renders their eternal happiness all but hope- 
less, is as great a burden to the community as the 
whole of the national debt, and the entire expence of 
maintaining every department of the government. 

"Righteousness," says Solomon, ** exalte th a na- 
tion;" and it is certain that could the vice of intem- 
perance be wholly driven from Britain, it would be 
exalted to a degree of temporal prosperity, which 
cannot be contemplated without feelings of the most 
elating and delightful character. Let us, then, no 
longer complain of rates and taxes, of corn laws and 
monopolies, of depressions and reverses in the manu- 
facturing, and commercial world, until we have, at 
least, made an effort to expel this hideous, and de- 
vouring monster from the land. To be indifferent 
upon the subject, argues either a degree of ignorance, 
which is any thing but creditable, or a want of genu- 
ine patriotism, and christian benevolence, which is 
tantamount to absolute criminality. 

It is pleasing to know that Temperance Societies 
have already done something, towards directing atten- 
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tion to the injurious nature of intoxicating liquors; 
and that they have been the means of snatching a few, 
once miserable drunkards, and their no less miserable 
families, from their degraded and forlorn condition : 
but hitherto, the christian church collectively, in 
Britain, while expending its wealth and energies in 
distant enterprises, has looked with as much apathy 
upon the hundreds of thousands of British drunk- 
ards, as ever steeled the heart of a Jew against the 
wants and woes of a Samaritan. By these remarks 
it is not meant to inflict a censure, where the want 
of information, or any similar cause has occasioned 
such apathy. The writer himself has to acknow- 
ledge, with regret, that his own mind long stood 
in need of that light, which was necessary to the 
existence of his present views and feelings. He will 
now point out one more evil, resulting from intemper- 
ance, which, he doubts not, will more than any other, 
weigh with the sincere and devoted christian, to in- 
duce him, henceforth, to apply his every talent, to the 
counteraction, and, if possible, to the entire destruc- 
tion of so gigantic a source of human wretchedness. 



SECTION XI. 



INTEMPERANCE A MOST POWERFUL ANTAGONIST 

OF THE GOSPEL. 

From what has been already advanced, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion, that the most irreconcileable 
enmity exists between the holy, and benevolent re- 
ligion of the Son of God, and intemperance ; whether 
considered in itself, or in its tendencies. But from 
the httle which has yet been done, by the professors of 
this rehgion, and even by the most enlightened, pious, 
and devoted part of them, to remove the evil we are 
attempting to expose, it cannot be believed that they 
are aware of its magnitude. To the writer, however, 
it appears to present such powerful opposition to 
divine truth, as to take the presidency of all the 
means, employed by Satan, to retard the progress of 
the Gospel — to render as distant as possible that 
period, for which the universal church has, for ages, 
been praying, namely, when all the kingdoms of the 
world shall have become the kingdoms of God, and of 
his Christ. 
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The sovereignty of God, in the disposal of his 
favours, is cordially admitted, and it is as readily 
acknowledged, that when divine influence, in its al- 
mighty energy, accompanies divine truth to the con- 
science and the heart, it subdues the wildest passions, 
cleanses the roost polluted appetites, and breaks the 
chains of habits, which have long maintained the 
most tyrannic sway. But it is believed, that as God 
works to the accomplishment of his purposes by finite 
agencies, as well as by the influence of his spirit, and 
does not miraculously interpose to remove obstacles to 
the progress of his truth, we have no right to expect 
that his truth will prosper, any further than we lend 
ourselves to the removal of the obstacles, by which its 
progress is retarded. Now intemperance, by weaken- 
ing the intellect, and thus rendering the mind less 
capable of perceiving and understanding those truths, 
by which the Spirit of God operates upon the heart, 
and, at the same time, by calling into active exercise 
all those passions which are most hostile to the claims 
of evangelical holiness, must necessarily present an 
obstacle, of the most formidable character, to the 
extension of that kingdom, which is **not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost." 

Rarely does the habitual drunkard come within the 
walls of our sanctuaries; and almost as rarely do we 
hear of a conversion from among those, who but occa- 
sionally indulge in intoxication, although they may be 
ever so regular in their attendance on the preaching 
of the Gospel. The history of our religious declen- 
sions is also calculated to convince us, that when 
the fiend intemperance has once taken possession of 
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a man, it does not easily surrender its captive to 
another, and a holier master. By far the greater 
number of such declensions have their origin in the 
free use of intoxicating drinks ; and when drunken- 
ness itself has been chargeable on religious professors, 
it has been found, in nine cases out of ten, that the 
guilty individuals were not free from intemperance, 
before brought within the pale of the visible church. 
The appetite for strong drink, when once completely 
formed, is not to be destroyed by the most powerful of 
moral principles. It may be kept in subjection by 
such principles, but unless starved put of existence, by 
the denial of every thing which can possibly feed it, 
there can be no security against its acquiring such 
vigour, as will enable it to overcome the most sacred 
resolutions, and to lay in the dust the fairest honours 
which can be won in the field of holy warfare. 
<* Wine," says Solomon, " is a mocker, strong drink 
is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise." But, alas ! how many, who once excited the 
most cheerful hopes — who seemed already to have ob- 
tained the mastery over every spiritual enemy, and to 
be ready to seize the palm of a well earned victory, 
have been deceived by the inebriating cup ; and have 
found it filled with the dregs of bitterness, and the 
poison of death. Could all the cases be collected, in 
which professors of the purest religions have fallen 
from their stedfastness, through the influence of strong 
drink, from the day, in which Noah drank of the 
wine of the vineyard he had planted, and was drunk- 
en, until now, what an affecting picture of human 
frailty, and of moral degradation, would they present; 
and how powerfully would they plead for the most 
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strenuous, and self-denying efforts to be made, in 
order that the Church might be saved from such 
dishonour, and that her members, individually, might 
be secured against the misery, which has ever been 
found to be the companion of intemperance. 

But while indulgence, in the use of intoxicating 
drinks, presents a powerful opposition to the influence 
of the Gospel, with respect to the intemperate them- 
selves ; and while it is frequently the cause of religious 
declension, it must not be forgotten, that of all the 
individuals whose salvation seems to be placed farthest 
beyond the bounds of probability, such as compose 
the families of drunkards are in a condition the most 
hopeless. The experience of ages has demonstrated 
that example is so greatly superior to precept, in form- 
ing character, that even when the precepts inculcated 
are consistent with righteousness and truth, if their 
force should be counteracted by an unwise and unholy 
example, we no more expect to find them productive 
of an enlightened and virtuous character, than we 
expect to gather grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles. 

Now the drunkard sets an example to all within his 
influence, the most opposed to both the letter, and the 
spirit of the Gospel ; and so far from his being likely 
to weaken the force of that example, by more virtuous 
precepts, we have every reason for believing that his 
principles will be found no better than his practice. 
Too often, indeed, the drunkard adds to the beastly 
vice of intemperance, the impiety of the blasphemer, 
and the conceited ignorance of the infidel. Is it then 
a matter of astonishment that Britain, with all her 
religious advantages, should be still far from being 
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entitled to the designation of a christian country. On 
the one hand, she can boast of, perhaps, thirty thou- 
sand teachers of religion, including those of every sect 
which bears the christian name. On the other hand, 
she contains six hundred thousand drunkards ! These 
are, practically, the preachers of infidelity — the wor- 
shippers of Bacchus — ^the incentives to lewdness-— 
the propagators of every crime which the Gospel is 
designed to suppress. On the one hand, she can 
boast of, perhaps, twenty thousand edifices, consecra- 
ted to the service of truth and morality. On the other 
hand, almost every twentieth building,* devoted to 
her trade and commerce, is, if not altogether a syna- 
gogue of Satan, at least a receptacle of vice, and the 
means of spreading that moral contagion, for which 
the Gospel is the only efficient remedy. There can be 
no doubt, that the influence of the intemperate, in 
counteracting the progress of christian truth, extends 
far beyond their families and immediate connexions. 
Every drunkard acts as a decoy, to draw every indi- 
vidual within the sphere of his attraction, into the 
paths of intemperance : and it is not too much to sup- 
pose, that for every confirmed drunkard, already exist- 
ing, there are, at least, three unhappy beings, who are 
fast preparing, by their love of intoxicating liquors, 
to fill the ranks of the intemperate, as death may call 
one after another to his eternal destiny. Here then 
we have 2,400,000 individuals, of both sexes, and of 
all classes, who are not only closing their own hearts 
against the Gospel, but whose influence upon children 
and parents, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, 

* In 1836, there were in England and Wales, more than 
one hundred thousand public houses and beer shops. 
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servants and apprentices, neighbours and friends, is 
actually hostile to the enlargement of the Messiah's 
kingdom. Nor must the fact be overlooked, that 
there is in the very trade, and particularly in the retail 
part of it, by which the drunkard is enabled to indulge 
his vicious propensity, a formidable cause of opposition 
to the influence of the Gospel. That there are some 
individuals who are engaged in this trade, both moral, 
and religious, may be admitted ; but it will be found, 
on examination, that the overwhelming majority are 
the habitual neglecters of the word and ordinances of 
God, — in short, that they are among the farthest from 
the kingdom of heaven. " Evil communications," 
says the Apostle, " corrupt good manners." How then 
can such as are daily listening to the licentious songs 
and the blasphemous conversation of the drunkard, 
and whose subsistence mainly depends on his support, 
be otherwise than steeled, against the purifying and 
self-denying precepts of the Gospel. In our larger 
towns and cities, by far the greater number of the 
houses, in which the drinking trade is conducted, are 
the resorts of the most depraved and abandoned part 
of the community. Many of them are no better than 
common gambling houses, and public brothels — the 
scenes of greater iniquities than are ever perpetrated 
by the very refuse of heathen, and Mohammedan so- 
ciety. Now when it is considered that these drinking 
houses swarm throughout the land, and that they are 
usually occupied by several individuals, from the land- 
lord himself, to the pot-boy or the shoe-black, it will 
be clearly seen, that we have another reason for pro- 
nouncing intemperance a most powerful antagonist of 
the Gospel. Let the parties, who are engaged in 
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retailing intoxicating liquors, be themselves ever so 
temperate, they have a powerful motive, arising from 
self-interest, to resist the influence of a religion, which 
demands the avoidance of even the appearance of evil, 
in respect to ourselves, and which equally demands 
that the utmost efforts should be made to promote 
the spiritual welfare of others, both by removing the 
temptations which might injure their spiritual cha- 
racter, and by enforcing the truths which are neces- 
sary to form it. 

Other directions, in which intemperance is operating 
unfavourably to the progress of the Gospel, could no 
doubt be pointed out; but there is one which par- 
t;icularly demands attention. To the honour of the 
British churches, they have now, for many years, been 
animated by a lively, and benevolent zeal, on behalf 
of those nations, which are either heathen or Moham- 
medan. Many of the most valuable lives have been 
devoted to missionary work ; and vast sums of money 
have been expended, in the support of means, to con- 
vert the unchristianized portion of the world to the 
faith of the Son of God. The writer is far from 
thinking that too many lives have been consecrated to 
such a service ; or that the liberality of the churches 
has been greater than the cause, in which it has been 
displayed, has demanded. It must not, however, be 
concealed, that while our piety, and charity, and zeal, 
have been employed in endeavouring to demolish the 
strong holds, by which the Prince of this world has 
been holding countless millions of our race, in the 
most servile and distressing bondage, the infidelity, 
and selfishness, and vice of nominal christians, have 
been exerted to the utmost, to preserve them in all 
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their dark and frowning terror. But intemperance, 
above all other vices, on the part of British residents, 
among idolaters and Mohammedans, has been the 
cause of their rejecting the Gospel. Men naturally 
judge of religion itself by the general character of its 
professors; and when the idolater or the Moham^ 
medan finds that numbers, who are denominated 
christians, are addicted to a degrading vice, from 
which his own countrymen are free, until contami- 
nated by our example, is it to be supposed that he will 
feel otherwise, than almost invincibly prejudiced 
against the faith, he is exhorted, by our missionaries, 
to embrace. It is not enough to reply, that in the 
conduct of the missionaries they have an illustration 
of the holy tendency of that faith. The heart is too 
deceitful to allow the mind; under such circumstances, 
to draw any other conclusion than one unfavourable, 
both to the missionaries themselves, and to the religion 
they profess. It is said that when a Turk sees one of 
his own nation inebriated, which is an exceedingly 
rare occurrence, he is accustomed to remark, '' that 
man has forsaken Mohammed, and is gone over to 
Jesus Christ." 

The intemperate conduct of our seamen, when in 
foreign lands, is especially obstructive to the progress 
of the Gospel. 

" I have visited," says Mr. Charles Purnell, " Cal- 
cutta and other parts of the East Indies, and am of 
opinion that the outward conduct, at least, of the 
Hindoo, is beautiful when compared with the conduct 
of most of the British seamen on shore ; and I hav^ 
often thought it very probable, that while christian 
ministers were engaged in pointing out to the Hindoos 
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the absurdity of their falling down to stocks and 
stones, and the necessity of their turning to the true 
and living God, they would turn round upon the 
advocate of Christianity and ask, " Do you want to 
make us such men as the sailors of your own country ?" 

"There is much," says Captain W. Jacob, of the 
East India Company's service, when alluding to the 
Bay of Islands, " to discourage missionary efforts, in 
the scenes of immorality and vice, which are con- 
stantly exhibited, through the intercourse subsisting 
between the islands and the shipping, and in the 
dissolute habits of many of the inhabitants, which 
that intercourse has engendered." 

A Wesleyan missionary* writing from Zante, re- 
marks, "The state of British sailors is shocking 
beyond description. It grieves one to the heart to 
behold them so given up to intoxication." 

The missionaries, of the London missionary society, 
bear the same testimony to the intemperance of our 
seamen, and to its injurious influence in counteracting 
their own benevolent exertions. In writing from the 
South Sea Islands they remark, " The besetting sin in 
Tahiti, at present, is drunkenness; and it has pro- 
duced great mischief in the churches." They then go 
on to attribute the evil they deplore, mainly to Ameri- 
can and British sailors, who had established a number 
of grog shops on shore, for th^ purpose of retailing 
spirits, and who had also induced the chiefs to become 
traffickers in rum. 

Thus, while pious and devoted missionaries have 
been assiduously labouring, to up-root the thorns and 
briars of superstition and sin, that they might plant 

* Tbe Rev. W. O. Crog|on, 
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the tree of life, for the healing, and nourishment of 
perishing nations, have these emissaries of Satan been 
sowing, not merely tares, but the seeds of that moral 
Upas, under the baneful influence of which, thousands 
upon thousands are, yearly, in our own land, sinking 
into the shades of everlasting death. 

We are taught that hereafter punishment will be 
righteously proportioned to moral delinquency; and 
if this be true, it were far better that the heathen 
should live and die ignorant of the Gospel, and of 
their more civilized fellow men, than that we should 
impart to them the knowledge of our religion and re- 
finements, unless we can, at the same time, preserve 
them from becoming subject to the curse of intemper- 
ance. — Far from being unfriendly to the missionary 
cause, the writer would rejoice if the preachers of the 
Gospel to the Mohammedan, and heathen portions of 
the world, were a thousand times more numerous than 
they are : but he cannot conceal from himself, and 
therefore would not attempt to do so from others, the 
inconsistency of professing to be anxious for the Gos- 
pel to triumph over ignorance, superstition, and sin, 
while making no well directed efforts to remove one of 
the very greatest obstacles, which retard its progress 
to victory. That the purest churches in Britain have, 
hitherto, been chargeable with this inconsistency, is 
not to be questioned ; but the signs of the times are 
indicative that they are about to free themselves from 
it ; and there can be no doubt, that if every christian 
church were to become a temperance society, on suf- 
ficiently broad, and consistent principles, and were to 
contribute but a tithe of the money, saved by the 
disuse of intoxicating liquors, to the cause of evan- 
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gelization, not only would the stain, which the intem- 
perance of our seamen has brought upon our national 
honour, soon be wiped away, but the Holy Spirit 
would fix the stamp of his approbation upon our self- 
denial, and increased benevolence, by rendering our 
efforts, to convert the world, far more abundantly 
successful. 

We have thus, as briefly as possible, enumerated the 
leading evils of intemperance. — We have endeavoured 
to show that to the drunkard himself, it is destructive 
of every thing which constitutes his greatness, as a 
rational and moral being ; and is, at the same time, 
ruinous to his present and eternal happiness. — We 
have endeavoured to trace it* influence, in marring 
the peace and comfort of domestic life, in all its most 
important relationships ; and in burdenmg society, 
at large, with all the miseries which can result from 
crimes without number, — the most prodigal waste of 
its resources — and the destruction of human life. — We 
have also pointed out its tendency to counteract the 
progress of the Gospel, and thus to prevent, as far as 
anything is capable of preventing, the only efficient 
remedy by which human guilt and wretchedness can 
be removed, from accomplishing the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Almighty. In every point of view it has 
been proved to be a curse, the most monstrous and 
formidable, which has ever afflicted our fallen world. 



END OF PART THE FIRST. 



PART THE SECOND. 



THE CAUSES OF INTEMPERANCE. 



SECTION I. 



ATTACHING A FALSE ESTIMATE TO INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS, LEADS TO INTEMPERANCE. 

Having investigated the nature and extent of an evil, 
the next stage in our inquiries concerning it, if our 
object be i|s entire removal, should be to discover, if 
possible, its causes. 

There are some diseases the causes of which have 
never yet been accurately ascertained ; and hence, 
although physicians have acquired, by means of fre- 
quent experiments, the art of curing them, they have 
not been able to guard the public health against their 
recurrence ; while, in the case of many of those mala- 
dies which are found to be incurable, our want of suc- 
cess in the treatment of them is, in all probability, to 
be attributed rather to our ignorance of their causes, 
than to the want of remedies suited to their character. 
Now we consider intemperance as* a most fatal ma- 
lady, — as a disease by which the body politic is so far 
affected, that all its vital interests are brought by it 
into a deplorable condition of weakness, disorder, and 
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decay. Such being the case, while anxious for its 
speedy removal, we should be acting most irrationally 
did we aim at any thing short of its utter extinction. 
To accomplish such an object, we must first endea- 
vour to obtain a clear and comprehensive view of the 
evil itself, to the end that we may be deeply convinced 
of the necessity of employing the most prompt, and 
decisive measures for its counteraction ; and must 
then obtain such an acquaintance with its causes, as 
will enable us, by the removal of them, to prevent for 
ever the return of so fearful a pestilence. 

The only immediate cause of intemperance is, 
undoubtedly, the excessive drinking of intoxicating 
liquors; but in endeavouring to trace this evil to its 
origin, we must take into account, as so many more or 
less remote causes of it, the various circumstances 
which lead to such excess. No man is naturally a 
drunkard ; and if such as become drunkards could, in 
the days of their perfect sobriety, foresee all the dire- 
ful consequences of intemperance, there is reason to 
believe they would sooner abstain altogether from 
intoxicating drinks than be willing to encounter those 
consequences. But be this as it may, it is certain, 
that in the case of the vast majority, who become 
drunkards, they are led on, from one stage in their 
drinking career to another, by causes, which, unless 
removed, will be continually recruiting the ranks of 
the intemperate, as fast as death performs among 
them his work of destruction. 

The attaching of a high degree of value to distilled 
and fermented liquors, as the promoters of health, 
gtreno'th, and happiness, must be considered one of 
the most powerful causes of intemperance, inasmuch 
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as it leads to their being used, with such frequency, as 
excites for them an intemperate appetite. 

In what way a fictitious value first came to be put 
upon such liquors, and indeed, in what way they were 
first discovered, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain. 
The probability is, that when men first became dissatis- 
fied with water, they employed, as a beverage, the 
pure juice of fruit, and especially of the grape. 
Whether such liquor was in use before the deluge 
it is impossible to say. We are informed, in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, that after the flood, '< Noah began to 
be an husbandman, and he planted a vineyard, and 
he drank of the wine and was drunken.'* That his 
intoxication was intentional we have no reason to 
believe; nor have we any right to suppose that he 
even knew of the intoxicating -oiatu re of the wine he 
had taken before he experienced its effects. It might, 
have happened that he had extracted a larger quantity 
of hquor from the produce of his vineyard than he 
had immediate use for, which having spontaneously 
fermented, by being kept, became intoxicating. Sup- 
posing however, that Noah was the first who dis- 
covered the intoxicating nature of fermented wine, 
it is still dij£cult to determine to what extent the 
discovery was the means of giving a character to 
the drinking customs of his descendents. No men- 
tion is made of wine, in the Sacred Scriptures, after 
the case of Noah, until they inform us that Mel- 
chisedeck, king of Salem, brought forth bread and 
wine, for the refreshment of Abraham, when returning 
from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer and his allies; 
and this circumstance must have occurred several 
centuries after the intoxication of Noah. Throughout 
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the subsequent history of Abraham, as well as that of 
Isaac and Jacob, no such allusions are made to wine 
as would warrant us to draw any positive conclusions 
respecting the extent to which, in their time, it was in 
use. Water is, indeed, spoken of in such a way as 
to lead us to infer, that it was the common drink of 
these patriarchs, and of their families; but whether 
they possessed wine, and if they did possess it, 
whether it was generally used in a fermented state or 
not, are questions which must remain undecided.* 

After men had generally discovered that the juice 
of fruit, by being fermented, acquired the property of 
exciting their animal passions, and of relieving them 
from a sense of langour and exhaustion, their natural 
proneness to sensuality seems to have induced them 
to value fermented liquors, in proportion to their 
strength ; and to set no limits to the use of them, but 
what a conviction of their ultimately injurious influ- 
ence might suggest, as necessary or expedient. The 
art of producing intoxicating liquors, such as ardent 
spirits, by means of distillation, must be regarded as 
the result of, comparatively, modern science. When 
first discovered these liquors were almost wholly con- 
fined to the purposes of chemistry, but being found to 
possess all the peculiar qualities of fermented liquors, 
but in a higher degree, they easily established them- 
selves in the favour of those, who had previously 
valued the stimulating property of fermented liquors, 
and in some countries they have nearly supplanted, as 
common beverages, all the less powerfully intoxicating 
drinks. 

♦ In the 28th and 37th verses of the 27th chapter of Genesis, 
Isaac must be considered as merely prophesying, that the pos- 
terity of Jacob would inhabit a land, abounding with vineyards. 
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In this country, as well as in some others, both 
ardent spirits and fermented liquors have long been 
regarded as almost essential to existence, and as abso- 
lutely necessary to human happiness; and although, 
year after year, they have been seen to destroy their 
tens of thousands, and have been known to produce 
an incalculable amount of poverty and crime, we have 
continued to cling to the delusion with the most 
irrational fondness. Alcoholic drinks, from the 
strongest of ardent spirits, to the weakest ale or 
cider, have been, as it were, our household gods, by 
whose powerful influence we were to remove the pres- 
sure of all our sorrows, — to recruit our wasted ener- 
gies, — to enliven our drooping spirits, — to expel the 
diseases of the body, — to stimulate into life and 
activity the dormant energies of the mind, and, above 
all, to render more firm and pleasing the ties of friend- 
ship and affection. And in the character of house- 
hold gods, these alcoholic drinks have occupied the 
most costly shrines; — they have been adorned with 
gold, and silver, and crystal ; — they have been 
guarded with the most jealous care ; — and if ever 
idolatrous incense was offered to a heathen deity, such 
incense has been presented to these idols, in the form 
of the most senseless adulation, by their infatuated 
worshippers. The monarch upon the throne, and all 
the princes of the land, — the judge, the' senator, the 
inferior magistrate, the priest at the altar, the teachers 
of the most pure and sublime morality, the delicate 
female, whose easy and luxurious life hardly requires 
her to brush an insect from the silken drapery which 
infolds her, and the hardy rustic, and still hardier 
mariner, have all bowed down before the alcoholic 
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inventions of men, and exclaimed, ye are our Gods ! 

Had our veneration, however, for the supreme God, 
been any thing like proportionable to the value we 
have attached to these objects, there would have been 
a large set off against our folly and our sin ; but alas ! 
in proportion as the love of these vanities has taken 
possession of our hearts, the Almighty himself has had 
to give place to them; and even in the church of 
Christ it has been found, that many of its fairest 
members, have consecrated more time and property* 
to the service of these idols in a month, than they 
have devoted, in a year, to their Creator, and Re- 
deemer, and to the cause of universal benevolence ! 

But is it true that a false value has been put upon 
intoxicating liquors ? that they are not in reality the 
good and necessary creatures they have so long been 
considered? is it true that their value bears no pro- 
portion to the regard which is paid to them, and to 
the expense which is incurred in procuring them? 
These are questions which must be answered by men 
who have tried their virtues, and who have carefully 
watched their influence upon such portions of society 
as are most addicted to the use of them. The cost of 
these liquors to the nation, and therefore to individuals 
is enormous. It has been asserted by a high author- 
ity,t and the assertion has never been contradicted, 
that the moderate and intemperate use of all kinds of 
alcoholic drinks, costs no less a sum, annually, than 

* In the year 1829, it was calculated that the sum of £451,000 
was expended in the city of Glasgow, in the purchase of ardent 
spirits alone ; — a sum equal to the amount expended in the sup- 
port of all the benevolent institutions of the kingdom ! 

f J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 
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one hundred millions sterling — a sum sufficient, in 
eight years, to liquidate the whole of the national 
debt ! A very considerable portion of this sum must 
be placed to the account of the poverty, the idleness, 
the disease, and crime, which intemperance produces. 
But what have we, in exchange, for the millions upon 
millions which we actually give, for the various pro- 
ducts of the still, and the fermenting vat? With 
respect to ardent spirits of every description, the 
reader may find, in the report of the evidence taken 
before the committee on drunkenness, the names of 
nearly four hundred of the medical profession, residing 
in only sixteen towns, and the number is continually 
increasing, who have given their unbought testimony 
to the fact, that '* such liquors are not to be regarded 
in any sense, as a nourishing article of diet; but that 
the daily use of them lays the foundation of many 
dangerous and afflictive maladies ; and that the entire 
disuse of them, except under medical direction, would 
materially improve the health, and augment the com- 
fort of the community." By the most eminent che- 
mists they are ranked among poisons ; '* and, although, 
like other poisons, they may be made, by the skill of 
the physician, conducive to the removal of disease, 
they cannot be freely employed, by such as are in 
health, without the utmost danger. 

As to the less powerfully inebriating liquors, such 
as wine, and beer, and cider, it is enough to say, that 
their uselessness, as common drinks, is demonstrated 

• '* Ardent spirits are very destructive to health, and may be 
deemed a poison. Writers upon Toxicologj' include ardent spirits 
in the lists of poisonous substances." Dr. Cheyne. Report on 
Drunkenness. Page 304. 
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by the fact, that whole tribes of men/ in other lands, 
are in the enjoyment of health and strength, and are 
engaged in the most laborious employments, without 
ever tasting one drop of any distilled or fermented 
liquor; and that there are now to be found, both in 
Britain and America, some hundreds of thousands of 
individuals, in all grades of society, who, though ac- 
customed to the use of such liquors from their infancy, 
are ready to assert, that since they have totally ab- 
stained from them, they have been benefitted, in their 
health, rather than injured by their abstinence. It 
must be remembered that the principle for which these 
liquors are chiefly valued is the alcoholic ; and dis- 
guise it as we may, it is still a poison, which contains 
not a particle of nourishment ; and which is injurious 
to a healthy body in exact proportion to its strength. 
In the form of wine, or ale, or cider, it may act less 
powerfully than in the form of Brandy, Whiskey, Gin, 
or Rum, but it does not act less surely ; and wherever 
it is found it ought to be regarded, except in the hands 
of the manufacturer or the physician, as an agent of 
mighty and destructive power. 

Should it be contended that malt iiqnor, in conse- 
quence of its being manufactured from barley, which 
is known to be highly nutritious, must possess intrinsic 
value, as an article of diet, it is replied that this, no 
less than all other intoxicating drink, lias been estima- 

* Mr. Buckingrbam has stated it to be his ooDviction, "judging 
from what he himself has seen, and heard on the testimony of 
creditable writers, that one-fifth of the entire population of the 
Globe are abstainers from all intoxicatiDg liquors.'' ** A num- 
ber/' he observes, " sufficiently large to show that they are not 
necessary to human existence, health, or enjoyments" 
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ted far beyond its value, and that the false value which 
has been attached to it, has had a fatal influence in 
the production of iniemperance 

Six-penny worth of barley is the utmost quantity 
which is used in the brewing of a gallon of beer, which 
costs the consumer two shillings; and of this small 
quantity, at least three-fourths must necessarily be 
lost, in the various processes of malting, of brewing, or 
separating the sugar from the grain, of fermenting, 
settling, &c. ; so that for two shillings not more nutri- 
tious matter can possibly be obtained than is worth 
three-half-pence. Some calculations reduce the value 
of the nourishment, which, by any possibility, can be 
contained in a gallon of the best malt liquor, to a still 
smaller amount ; but taking the most favourable view 
of them, it is certain, that no greater delusion has ever 
existed, than that of supposing malt liquors, by what- 
ever names they may be distinguished, to be deserving 
of the commendation they have so long, and so gener- 
ally received.* That they are capable, in proportion 
to the quantity of alcohol they contain, of imparting a 

* ''If we give two shillings for a gallon of ale, the money is 
expended according to, the following statement: — 

' 8. d. 
Cost of a Gallon of Ale 2 

For Barley 5 

To the Maltster 1^ 

To the Government 3| 

To the Brewer 8 

To the Retailer 6 

2 



See Livesey's Temperance Lecture. Page 13. 
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stimulus to the nervous system, is admitted ; and this 
is the sole cause of their being held in such high esti- 
mation; but stimulation is not strength, any more 
than the convulsive energy of a man, in a delirious 
fever, is a proof of his having a sound and vigorous 
constitution ; and, unhappily, the stronger the liquor 
we take, the more our appetite for it increases, and the 
greater is our weakness, and liability to disease, when 
its stimulating property has ceased to operate. 



SECTION II. 



THE USING OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS AS HABITUAL 
BEVERAGES, A CAUSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 

A HIGH degree of value having been attached to dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors, partly through ignorance 
of their real nature, and partly through man's consti- 
tutional tendency to seek the gratification of his sen- 
sual appetites, the habitual use of them, as ordinary 
drinks, followed, as a matter of course, wherever the 
means of obtaining them were possessed. — In every 
country, however, there must have been a period when 
they were ifirst discovered, or introduced, and, conse- 
quently, a period when intemperance had no exist- 
ence. This formidable evil, then, has evidently grown 
out of the use of intoxicating liquors; and there~is 
abundant evidence to prove, that, in every country, its 
magnitude has ever been proportioned to the variety, 
and strength of the liquors, in general use, and to the 
frequency with which they have been employed. 

In countries which possess the grape in such abund- 
ance, as to be able to use the pure juice of it as a 
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common drink, intemperance has ever been confined 
to a very few individuals, who have been as much 
despised, by their fellow men, as if they had belonged 
to some inferior, and disgusting race of beings. This 
has been owing to the comparatively unintoxicating 
nature of the pure juice of the grape ; which, al- 
though, when fermented, it contains a portion of the 
alcohohc principle, possesses it in so mild a form, as 
to have no tendency to create for itself, much less for 
stronger liquors, such an intemperate appetite as leads 
to actual drunkenness. The northern tribes of Eu- 
rope, to whom the vine has been denied, have for 
many centuries preferred the more stimulating liquors. 
This has, in all probability, in some measure, arisen 
from their inhabiting a colder and damper climate 
than is suitable to the vine ; and also from their being, 
by nature, more torpid and phlegmatic, than the in- 
habitants of warmer regions; in other words, from 
their being so constituted as to derive a high degree of 
pleasure from the influence of ardent stimulants. At 
all events, the circumstance of their attaching a fic- 
titious value to ardent liquors, in particular, has 
caused them to become, at once, the most frequent 
consumers of them, and of all other tribes, as might 
justly be expected, the most addicted to drunkenness. 
But to come to the case of individuals. — It has al- 
ready been observed that no man is naturally a drunk- 
ard; and it may, with equal truth, be remarked that 
no man becomes a drunkard on a sudden. The pro- 
gress of an individual, towards actual inebriety, is 
generally so gradual, as to be unobserved by the 
individual himself. Of the six hundred thousands of 
drunkards, now living in Great Britain, it is probable 
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that but very few can recollect the period when they 
crossed the line, which divides the temperate, from 
the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors. It was 
the daily practice of most of them for years, to drink 
a certain quantity of such liquors in moderation, 
because they were taught by their relatives, their 
neighbours, and their friends, to esteem them as 
necessary and valuable; but as their age increased, 
the love of those liquors increased with it ; and from 
not possessing the moral and religious principles, 
which are the only efficient restraints upon the ani- 
mal appetites, they at length came to be numbered 
among the wretched slaves and victims of intem- 
perance. With respect to some individuals, owing 
to the peculiarities of their physical organization, 
rather than to any original moral defect, there is 
reason to believe that the most moderate use of in- 
toxicating liquors, persevered in for a given length of 
time, will as certainly be followed by the intemperate 
use of them, as that the explosion of gunpowder will 
be followed by the putting of a spark to it ; and con- « 
sequently, so long as such liquors shall be in general, 
and habitual use, there is reason to believe that a race 
of drunkards will never be wanting to curse the land 
which sustains them, and to move the pity of the 
compassionate. 

Dr. Caldwell regards a propensity to drunkenness, 
in many cases, as a form of insanity, resulting from 
cerebral disease ; and as capable of being transmitted, 
from one generation to another, as any other form 
of madness. ''A long continued habit of drunken- 
ness," he says, '* becomes as essentially constitutional, 
as a predisposition to gout, or pulmonary consump- 
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tion :'* and he adds, " It is a settled belief, resulting 
from observation — an inference derived from innu- 
merable facts. In hundreds and thousands of in- 
stances, parents, having had children born to them 
while their habits were temperate, have become 
afterwards intemperate, and had other children sub- 
sequently born. In such cases, it is notorious that 
the younger children have become addicted to the 
practice of intoxication, much more frequently than 
the elder — in the proportion of Hve to one."* Now 
it is well known, that a predisposition to disease is 
not, at all times, sufficient to produce disease ; — ^some- 
thing must transpire, favourable to its developement, 
before it will display itself; in other words, there must 
be an exciting cause of it, as well as a predisposition 
to it, in order that it may fully be brought into exist- 
ence. Wherever there is a predisposition to the in- 
temperate use of intoxicating liquors, nothing can be 
more calculated to strengthen it, and to render it, 
ultimately, an actual cause of drunkenness, than the 
habitual use, from early life, of any alcoholic drinks : 
and hence, in a country already extensively under the 
influence of intemperance, it is perfectly reasonable 
to expect, that one race of drunkards will continue to 
succeed another, as long as the present customs of 
society shall remain unchanged. 

But it is not necessary that there should exist a pre- 
disposition to intemperance, in order that the habitual 
drinking of intoxicating liquors, may become, exten- 
sively, a cause of drunkenness. Man, in all ages, 
climes, and conditions, is the creature of habit. He 
is, indeed, capable of regulating his conduct by the 
* Transylvania Journal. Page 341-2. 
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dictates of his reasoning faculty, but he is rarely 
inclined to do so. It is only necessary to habituate 
him, from his earliest years, to any practice, however 
superstitious, unholy, and absurd, to render him blind 
to its folly, or its wickedness, and to induce him to 
cling to it with true conservative affection. No one 
ever better understood the principles of human nature 
than Solomon ; and never did he more clearly demon- 
strate his wisdom, than when he said, ''Train up a 
child, in the way in which he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." Unhappily, 
throughout Britain, the training of its inhabitants, for 
ages, has been in favour of the daily use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. They have been taught, from their in- 
fancy, to regard them as wholesome and necessary 
beverages, without which neither health nor comfort 
could be enjoyed. In reality their training has been 
in favour of intemperance; for with all our moral, 
intellectual, and religious advantages, as a nation, we 
are pre-eminent among other nations for drunkenness ; 
so that scarcely is a family to be found, except among 
the Quakers, who have always been distinguished by 
their refusing to bow down to customs which they 
could not conscientiously approve, and by their ob- 
jecting to the use of ardent spirits in particular, in 
which there is not one or more individuals, whose love 
of strong drink, or whose misconduct arising from 
intemperance, is not felt to be a burden and a dis- 
grace. 

Many, who are now among the most degraded 
and miserable slaves to intemperate habits, were first 
taught to value intoxicating drinks, by the erroneous 
lectures they heard delivered upon their virtues, at 
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the fire-side of parents, who were, perhaps, distin- 
guished for their piety ; and were led, by the constant 
use of them, at the dinner and the supper table, to 
acquire that relish for them, which has since become 
an all-absorbing and invincible passion. And, in all 
probability, there are, at this moment, thousands, and 
tens of thousands of children, whose amiability of 
temper, and whose promising talents, are exciting the 
most pleasing anticipations of relatives and friends, 
who, in a few years hence, will be found among the 
most abandoned, and wretched outcasts of the human 
race ; and who, on looking back hereafter to the days 
of their comparative innocence and happiness, will 
ascribe their degradation and ruin, to the early relish 
they acquired for intoxicating drinks, when they sip- 
ped the wine, and the spirits, from their father's glass, 
as they sat on their father's knee ; or drank the beer, 
which had been poured into their own cup, by the 
foolish fondness of their mother. 

"The daughter of a minister," says the Rev, J. 
Sherman, in his discourse on the advantages of absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquor, ** lately called upon 
me to solicit an alms ; once respectable, beloved, and 
hopefully pious, but induced, first by the example and 
wish of her father, and then by the entreaties of 
others, to take a moderate quantity of the ensnaring 
draught, she acquired a taste for it — drank to excess 
— became the easy prey of a seducer — was abandoned 
by her parents and the world, and sunk into the low- 
est state of wretchedness and disease. She never in- 
tended to be in that situation ; but being placed on 
the precipice, by the mistaken kindness of her father, 
by the force of temptation she fell." Of how many 
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this is a faithful history it is impossible to say, but the 
day of judgment will declare. If, however, we could 
hear the sad tale of their progress in sin, from the 
lips of the thousands of unhappy females, who from 
having been the victims of seduction, are now reveng- 
ing themselves, for the cruelty they have experienced, 
by preying upon the instruments of their ruin, we 
should, no doubt, find that many would date the 
commencement of their departure from the paths of 
virtue, to the influence of the intoxicating draught, 
which had been urged upon them, by mistaken affec- 
tion, when in the enjoyment of all the fond endear- 
ments, and innocent delights of home. Happy is the 
parent who has the consciousness that he will never be 
the means, by his example, or advice, of exciting in 
his children an appetite for the insidious and destruc- 
tive poison ! 



SECTION III. 



THE PRACTICE OF PRESENTING 

TO OTHERS, THE STRONGEST LIQUORS, AS TOKENS OF 

FRIENDSHIP, OR FOR SERVICES PERFORMED, 

A CAUSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 

The custom now to be considered, like the last alluded 
to, is evidently founded on the presumption, that our 
distilled and fermented liquors are really valuable; 
and as far as their expensiveness is concerned, they 
are, indeed, costly gifts ; but in every other point of 
view, except as medicines, judiciously administered, 
they are as worthless, as a dose of physic, when given 
to a man in perfect health, or for the purpose of curing 
a disease to which it is not adapted. 

Among the middle and higher classes, it has long 
been the practice to introduce, on all festal occasions, 
the best, that is the strongest, of wines and spirits; 
and among the lower, the most intoxicating of malt 
liquors. That such a practice should lead to intem- 
perance, in a country, in which drunkenness has too 
long been regarded rather as a misfortune than a 
crime, is surely not to be wondered at; and, especi- 
ally, when it is considered, that seasons of festivity 
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are any thing but favourable to the exercise of those 
moral feelings and principles, which are the only suffi- 
cient checks upon vicious propensity. 

There was a period, when, among the noblest of the 
land, the gathering together of friends exhibited scenes, 
which bore a much closer resemblance to the orgies of 
the heathen, than to any thing befitting a christian 
people. On such an occasion, had Bacchus been 
actually enshrined in the banqueting room, and had 
the assembled guests been seen, in the most frantic 
forms, dancing before the image of the rosy god, while 
celebrating his praises, with the loudest, and most 
extravagant acclamations, they could not more effec- 
tually have declared their devotedness to his service. 
At that period, had an individual thought of departing 
from an entertain ntent in his sober senses, he would 
have been denounced, as guilty of an offence against 
the presiding deity, more heinous than if he had blas- 
phemed his Maker, or had openly cast off his allegi- 
ance to the supreme and eternal God. Happily, in 
the higher circles, such Bacchanalian outrages against 
all that is rational, decent, and christian-like, are not 
so frequent, in the present day, as in the period 
alluded to ; but it is much to be feared, that intem- 
perance has still among them more votaries than mod- 
eration ; and that total abstinence from the circean 
cup, would be treated, by nearly all who compose 
them, as the most monstrous of heresies. 

What are designated the middle classes, have gener- 
ally held a somewhat middle course, at their entertain- 
ments, between the splendid excesses of the great, 
and the sottish carousings of the vulgar. These 
classes, however, have not been backward in lending 
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their aid, on all their festal occasions, to increase the 
number of the intemperale. Unless the individuals 
assembled have been professedly influenced by the 
principles of the Gospel, their meeting together has, 
too frequently, been regarded as not mere y allowing 
the immoderate indulgence of appetite, but as almost 
demanding that it should be attended with a certain 
amount of drunkenness. In Ireland and Scotland, 
particularly, and too commonly in England, a mar- 
riage, a baptism, the expiration of a minority* or of an 
apprenticeship, has been a signal for converting men . 
into brutes — for initiating some into the mysteries of 
drunkenness, who had, previously, belonged to the 
ranks of moderation, and for fastening afresh the 
chains by which the intemperate had already been 
enslaved. 

But is the, world only, chargeable with the abuse of* 
strong drinks on festal occasions ? Is not the church, 
by the conduct of many of its members, when met for 
social purposes, also accessary to the evil we deplore ? 
It is painful to confess our own errors, and equally so 
to expose the errors of our friends; but it is often 
necessary to do both, that the greater evils, which 
arise from concealment, may be avoided. Now we 
acknowledge that we have often been parties, in the 
different circles of the religious portion of the commu- 
nity, to what, with our present views and feehngs, we 
can do no otherwise than condemn. Often have we 
witnessed scenes, in those circles, which we cannot 
but think would have called forth the severest repre- 
hension of the holy, and self-denying Redeemer, had 
he been present, and have caused the Great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, while the blush of shame, and of vir- 
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tuous indignation, suffused his cheeks, to exclaim, 
" are ye not carnal, and walk as men ? " 

Let it not be supposed that the writer would charge 
either himself, or others, with whom he has associated, 
with actual intemperance ; but he would appeal to the 
conscience of the christian professor, whether male or 
female, and ask, if, when the table has been adorned 
with a fair and profuse display of glasses, and bottles, 
and decanters, and the wine, or the spirits have moved 
briskly round, the giddy laugh, and the flippant re- 
partee, and the almost entire absence of rational and 
improving converse, have not demonstrated, that chris- 
tian character receives no aid to its developement 
from the drunkard's drink, but, on the contrary, is 
liable to be deteriorated by its influence. It is not, 
however, to be doubted, that many religious professors, 
whose sincerity was once far above all suspicion, have 
become addicted to intemperance : and if the entire 
history of religious declensions were before us, it would 
be found, that very many of them, might date their 
commencement from a period, when a number of the 
professed disciples of the Son of God were surrounding 
the festal board, enjoying not ** a feast of reason, and 
a flow of soul," but drinking in the same insidious 
poison, which is capable of exciting to raging mad- 
ness, or of depressing to sottish idiotism. 

In connexion with this part of the subject it is 
proper to remark, that even the ministers of the Gos- 
pel have given, by their own example, their sanction 
to customs, the evils arising from which, both to them- 
selves and others, will only be fully known in the last 
great day ; but which are sufficiently apparent to ren- 
der it on their part, a most imperative duty, hence- 
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forth to discountenance such customs, both by precept 
and example. 

In alluding to America, the Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Woods * remarks, '' I remember that at a particular 
period, before the temperance reformation commenced, 
I was able to count up 40 ministers of the gospel, and 
none of them at a very great distance, who either 
were drunkards, or so far addicted to intemperate 
drinking, that their reputation and usefulness \fere 
greatly injured, if not utterly ruined. And I could 
mention an ordination that took place about twenty 
years ago, at which, I myself, was ashamed and grieved 
to see two aged ministers literally drunk ; and a third 
indecently excited with strong drink." — ^The writer 
cannot say that he has ever witnessed such flagrant 
disregard to christian consistency, at meetings of min- 
isters ; but he can say, that he has often felt, at such 
meetings, when the usual quantity of wine was nearly 
exhausted, that if the brethren had been then called 
upon coolly, and experimentally to unfold the spiritual 
character, and to enforce the holy claims of the Gos- 
pel, many of them would be found inadequate to such 
a task. " I have frequently," says Leonard Woods, 
and with deep concern, reflected on the effect of 
stimulating drink upon our moral and religious state. 
It tends to inflame all that is depraved and earthly 
in a minister, and to extinguish all that is spiritual 
and holy. It is poison to the soul as really as to the 
body." 

To these remarks it is more than probable that some 
will at once object, that our Lord sanctioned the use 

♦ Professor of Christian Theology, in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover ; Massachusetts. 
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of wine, at the marriage of Can a in Galilee. That he 
did so is admitted, but no advantage can possibly 
accnie to the objectors by the admission, unless it be 
proved that the wine, which our Lord sanctioned the 
use of, had the same tendency to intoxicate, which is 
possessed by the wines, and other strong drinks, which 
are constantly introduced at our entertainments ; and 
unless it be also proved, that he sanctioned the drink- 
ing of it, for any other purpose than to gratify a 
natural and lawful appetite. Our object in drinking 
the artificial wines,* and other intoxicating liquors to 
which we have been accustomed, has not been the 
promotion of our health, for if it had, we should have 
been careful to ascertain their real effects upon our 
constitution ; nor has it been to quench our natural 
thirst, for in this case, we should have had recourse to 
more cooling and simple beverages. Our object in 
drinking such liquors has been, chiefly, to experience 
sensual gratification, by means of their stimulating 
properties; and in the awful extent of our national 
intemperance, we see the inevitable consequences of 
pandering to a depraved appetite ; and in the numer- 
ous, and fearful evils resulting from the indulgence of 
such an appetite, we see the punishments justly in- 

* In treating of port wine. Dr. Henderson remarks, " with the 
people of this country, a notorious partiality exists in favour of a 
wine, of which the harshness, bitterness, acidity, and other repul- 
sive qualities, are only disguised by a large admixture of ardent 
spirits. '* History of ancient and modern wines. London, 1824. 

Dr. M'CuUock also alludes to the vitiating e£fect of the infusion 
of brandy into wines intended for the British market ; and declares 
that the practice of mixing spirits with the wines of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Sicily, is universal when they are intended for the En- 
glish market. Art of making wine. London, 1829. Page 139. 
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flicted, by the Almighty, upon our folly and our guilt. 
But the Church is not the only sufferer, through the 
social drinking customs, of both its ministers and pri- 
vate members. The tendency of their example is to 
produce intemperate habits in such as are avowedly 
of the world. It is anything but unusual to find indi- 
viduals present at the entertainments of religious pro- 
fessors, who, without cherishing any decided aversion 
to Christianity, make no pretension to being influenced 
by it, as the rule of their faith and practice. To such 
individuals it can be 'a matter of no importance, whe- 
ther they drink their wine or brandy at a tavern, or at 
the house of a christian minister ; and as they see it to 
be used freely at the tables of such as are highly es- 
teemed for their piety, and hear it extolled for its 
many admirable virtues, need we be surprised if, from 
these circumstances, they take a licence to become 
regular, and constant visitors at those places, where 
such valuable drinks are to be obtained ; and if they 
indulge themselves in the use of their favourite liquors, 
until they become confirmed in habits of intemper- 
ance. It would be treating a subject of awful impor- 
tance, with little better than mockery, to say, that their 
g^ilt would rest wholly with themselves, since they 
were not taught, either by precept, or example, to 
drink intoxicating liquors to excess. The truth is, 
they were taught by men, who are held forth as worthy 
of imitation, to value such liquors, as the means of 
producing a high degree of lawful gratification ; and 
hence, from being without the directing, and controll- 
ing power of religious principle, their drinking them, 
at times, to excess, almost as necessarily follows as 
darkness succeeds the setting of the sun. 
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There are also frequently present, at the social en- 
tertainments of religious professors, young persons, 
whose characters have received no distinct impressions 
of any kind. If any opinion may be hazarded con- 
cerning them, they may be said to be well disposed, or 
to have a leaning towards virtue and religion. What, 
however, must be their views of the danger, which 
inevitably attends indulgence in the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, when they see their parents, the religious 
friends of those parents, and perhaps their ministers, 
drinking glass after glass, and hear them extolling the 
virtues of strong drink, as if it were the choicest bless- 
ing of heaven, for man*s daily comfort and support ; 
instead of being the most deceitful, and murderous 
enemy of the human race. Is it any matter of aston- 
ishment, considering the power of example, and the 
strength of youthful appetites, that many such young 
and hopeful characters, when freed from parental re- 
straints, have become tempted to drink too frequently, 
and too copiously, of the inebriating cup ; until, with 
an appetite for it which strengthens with indulgence, 
and with a tarnished reputation, they have sunk down 
am^ng the vulgar throng, of despised, and miserable 
drunkards? Alas! that ever the name of religion, 
should thus lend its sanction to the cause of vice ; — 
and that men, bound by the most sacred obligations, 
to imitate self-denial, which knew no limits, when 
human happiness was to be secured, should thus con- 
tribute to perpetuate an evil, which entails innumera- 
ble calamities upon their fellows ! 

But social entertainments are not the only occa- 
sions, on which we have been accustomed to introduce 
intoxicating liquors, as the symbols of our esteem for 

G 
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those, whom we wish to please, or delight to honour. 
In almost every transaction, in which an advantage is 
supposed to be obtained, it has long been the custom 
to express our sense of obligation, by treating the in- 
dividual, conferring the advantage, with a certain 
quantity of strong drink. This custom pervades every 
class of society, in England, to a certain degree ; so 
that, in a great variety of instances, too numerous to 
be specified, but to which the mind of the reader will 
readily refer, in which services are performed, or bene- 
fits bestowed, something in the form of intoxicating 
liquor, is as confidently expected from the party 
benefitted, as the labourer expects the wages of his 
servitude. It matters nothing whether the time of the 
day be proper for taking such liquor, or whether the 
necessities of nature require it : — it is the custom to 
present it, on the one hand, and on the other, to par- 
take of it ; and hence, but few have the courage to 
withhold it, and as few the wisdom and self-denial to 
reject it. It is easy to perceive that such a custom 
must necessarily lead to drunkenness. In the first 
place, it perpetuates the delusion that strong drinks 
are really valuable to the human constitution ; and in 
the next place, while it gradually forms, in many, an 
invincible craving for such drinks, it excites, in others, 
the appetite for them which has already been acquired. 
It is well known that many, who have become intem- 
perate, have retained, in the earlier stages of their 
guilt, a strong sense of the evils attending it; and 
have often struggled to free themselves from the sla- 
very, to which they have become subject, but they 
have always found that the first draught of their fa- 
vourite liquor, has been irresistible in its demands for 
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another, and then for another ; so that, having once 
tasted the infatuating poison, they have felt them- 
selves hurried forwards, under its influence, until they 
have arrived at that stage of stupifying, or maddening 
inebriation, beyond which they could proceed no far- 
ther. Such individuals are often indebted, to the 
foolish customs which are sanctioned by the temperate 
part of the community, both for their introduction to 
the school of drunkenness, and, for many of the les> 
sons, by which they became proficients, in this most 
detestable and ruinous of vices. 

In Scotland, the practice under consideration, has 
branched itself out more widely than even in England, 
for it has entered into every relationship of life, and 
has infected the entire mass of the community, with 
the love of intoxicating liquor ; and in the opinion of 
a highly respectable magistrate,* well acquainted with 
the subject, and who has devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his time to the improvement of his country, it 
is one of the most powerful causes of its intemper- 
ance. 

"A system of rule and regulation," he observes, 
'' as to times and occasions of drinking, pervades all 
branches of society in Scotland, at meals, markets, 
fairs, sacraments, baptisms, and funerals ; and almost 
every trade and profession has its own code of strict 
and well observed laws on this subject. Most other 
countries have, on the whole, only one general motive 
to use liquor, namely, natural thirst, or desire for it; 
but in Scotland there exists a large plurality of mo- 
tives, derived from etiquette and rule. There has 

* John Dunlop, Esq., near Greenock. Parliamentary evidence 
on drunkenness. 
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been constituted with us a conventional and artificial 
connexion between liquor and courtesy and business ; 
and this unnatural conjunction is not, as in some 
other places, occasional, but nearly universal/* 

He then goes on to give a particular statement of 
the instances, in which this connexion between liquor, 
and the courtesies and business of life operates in 
producing intemperance; and it is such a statement 
as must convince every mind, not invincibly fortified 
against the force of truth, that a more fruitful source 
of drunkenness, and, consequently, of human misery, 
was never invented by the great enemy of mankind, 
than the unnatural conjunction he so minutely ex- 
poses. By means of it, in almost every branch of 
trade, apprentices are introduced to scenes of rioting 
and excess, as soon as they enter upon their ap- 
prenticeship, and are thus prepared to give their sup- 
port, through life, to all the demoralizing customs, by 
which their older comrades have been enslaved. Not 
even females can escape from the contaminating influ- 
ence of this frightful source of intemperance; and 
hence, it is no uncommon thing to witness gin shops, 
literally crowded with females ; of whom some, having 
cast off every remnant of that delicacy which is the 
chief ornament of their sex, are giving utterance to 
lewd and profane expressions ; while others, scarcely 
able to articulate, are seen reeling and staggering 
from the effects of the liquor they have taken. 

The writer would here enter his most earnest protest 
against the practice, too frequent among respectable 
females, of taking a glass or two of wine in the morn- 
ing, when paying their customary visits ; and equally 
so against their drinking wine at dinner, in order to 
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comply with what may be deemed a courteous, but 
which, on that account, is not the less an irrational 
and a dangerous custom. As it is well known that 
the wines of Spain and Portugal, which are princi- 
pally in use, are brandied to a very great extent,* such 
practices cannot be too severely condemned on the 
score of health; and, for the same reason, on the 
ground of virtuous prudence. They are practices 
which have often led to private dram drinking — to the 
ruin of individual character — to the breaking up of 
all domestic happiness, and they have had their full 
share of influence in sanctioning those drinking cus- 
toms, of the other sex, from which intemperance 
results, as necessarily, as impure water proceeds from 
a polluted fountain . 

But if the testimony of Mr. Dunlop is to be cred- 
ited, the Scottish Clergy themselves, are led captive by 
tyrant custom. " In some presbyteries," he says, "the 
presbyterial dinner is furnished with liquor, not by 
each member present paying his direct proportionate 
share, but by fines imposed on various occasions. 
When a clergyman gets a new manse he is fined in a 
bottle of wine ; when he has been newly married, this 
circumstance subjects him to the same amicable pe- 
nalty ; the birth of a child also costs one bottle, and 
the publication of a sermon another. In short, many 
trivial circumstances are made the occasion of amerce- 
ment for liquor; and a particular church officer, 
called the comptroller, is appointed to attend to this 
business." — Now if such be the practice of the priests ^ 
it is no matter of astonishment that the Scottish people 
are found to be the greatest drinkers of ardent spirits 

* A person who takes two glasses of port or sherry, takes, 
nearly, as much alcohol as is contained in one glass of hrandy. 
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in the British dominions : * for as Mr. Dunlop ju- 
diciously remarks, *^ The industrious orders, hearing of 
these things, are thus led to connect certain circum- 
stances with liquor, and are apt to impose a 6ne of 
whiskey at particular opportunities, in imitation of 
their religious instructors ! " 

But we must not pursue this humiliating subject any 
further. It is evident, that while the character of a 
people may be known from their prevailing customs, 
the customs of a people are mainly conducive to the 
formation of their character; and consequently, so 
long as the number and variety of our drinking cus- 
toms shall demonstrate, that we are fonder of intoxica- 
ting liquors, than any other people,t which, unhappily, 
is the case at present, we shall continue to be subject 
to the disgrace and calamity of being more distin- 
guished, by intemperance, than any other nation under 
heaven. X 

* In England and Wales, the quantity of spirits consumed 
annually is about one gallon and a third for each individual; 
in Ireland, nearly three gallons ; in Scotland, nearly four gallons. 
Temperance Penny Magazine. No. 21. 

f Perhaps with the exception of the inhabitants of Sweden. 

X Allowing the average quantity of alcohol, in the Gallons, 
different sorts of malt liquor, to be at 6 per cent., 
the quantity of pure spirit, annually drunk in 

this country, in ale and porter, is about 25,380,000 

In spirits, allowing the average to be 50 per cent. .. 12,963,080 

In wine, allowing the average to be 20 per cent 1,193,108 

In cider, perry, and home-made wines, the quantity 

of alcohol may be considered to be 2,000,000 

When it is recollected that alcohol is nearly double the strength 
of what is called proof spirit, do we need to be surprised at the 
amount of poverty, crime, disease, and death, annually produced 
by this forty-one millions of gallons of rank poison? 

Livesey's Lecture. Page 6. 
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GOVERNMENT, BT ITS MODE OF LEGALIZING 

THE MAKING AND SELLING OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS, 

A CAUSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 

That every Government has a right to prevent practi- 
ces, which are obviously injurious to the vital interests 
of the community, over which it is placed, is a princi- 
ple, which it must be conceded admits of no dispute ; 
but it may be rationally doubted, whether legislation is 
ever effectual for the removing of even great abuses, 
unless sustained by the concurrent opinions and feel- 
ings of the people, for whose benefit the laws are 
enacted. Still, there is a wide difference between a 
Government violently interposing to put a stop to 
evils, by the strong arm of law, when society is not 
duly prepared for such interference, and its fostering 
the same evils, until they arrive at a magnitude, so 
alarming, as almost to threaten the very existence of 
the social system. That there was a period when the 
Government of this country ought to have disallowed 
the manufacture of ardent spirits, in particular, except 
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for chemical, and medicinal purposes, the writer fully 
belieyes ; but instead of this, for the sake of the few 
millions which the treasury derives from the general 
use of these liquors, the distillation of them has been 
cherished, and the drinking of them promoted, until 
there is a set off against the profit arising from the use 
of them, of an actual pecuniary loss * of six times the 
amount of the profit, and an incalculable sum of moral 
and physical evil. 

Government having allowed the manufacture, and 
having legalized the sale of these poisons for general 
use, it was wise to tax them, both as a matter of 
finance, and to prevent them from becoming, by their 
cheapness, so terrific an engine in the production of 
national misery, as they otherwise would be. There is 
reason, however, to fear that the financial part of the 
question, is the only one, which has ever seriously 
engaged the attention of the legislature; for it has 
carefully regulated its proceedings, so as to bring the 
largest possible amount to the treasury, while the mo- 
rals, and happiness of millions, have been sacrificed to 
its narrow and short-sighted policy. 

We do not, then, blame the Government for taxing 
intoxicating liquors ; on the contrary, so long as they 
shall continue to be manufactured, for general use, 
we would have them taxed much higher than they are ; 
for although, were they charged with much higher 
duties, there would, no doubt, be an increase of 
smuggling, this would be an evil which might well be 
borne with, could the regular consumption of those 

* The amount of duty paid on ardent spirits for home consump- 
tion, in 1837, was £8,444,500. The loss occasioned by the use of 
them, was not much short of £50^000,000 ! 1 
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liquors be materially diminished : and were Govern- 
ment to avow its intention, by rendering them more 
difficult to be obtained, to diminish the use of them, 
in consequence of their being injurious to the general 
welfare of the state, it would not be long before the 
-drinking of those liquors, and of such as were 
smuggled in particular, would be esteemed scandal- 
ous by all the respectable classes ; and thus, those 
grades of society which are now the most addicted to 
intemperance, instead of being countenanced in their 
drunken habits, by the individuals above them, would 
feel the beneficial influence of their more sober and 
consistent example. 

At the present time, the duties ch*arged on all intox- 
icating liquors, are not so high as to render them 
inaccessible to the very poorest of the people ; and 
they are sufficiently so, to produce a very large amount 
of revenue. Such policy may be thought by some 
sound and judicious ; but in what respect is it better 
than that of patronizing a school, for the training of 
thieves, in order that the revenue might be improved 
by a poll-tax, levied on every robber who might be 
taken ? 

Equally unfavourable to the true interests of the 
country, is the manner in which Government licenses 
houses, for the sale of intoxicating liquors. Such 
houses have been multiplied, through the ease with 
which licenses are obtained, to an almost incredible 
extent; and, although, there are certain regulations 
which seem to indicate an anxiety to ensure their 
respectability, tens of thousands of them are no better 
than. mere dens of iniquity, in which, both by night 
and by day, are to be found the youthful pick-pocket, 
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and the veteran house-breaker, the gambler, the pros- 
titute, the profane swearer, the blaspheming infidel, 
and in short, every description of character upon whom 
rests the ban of the Almighty, and who is, at once, a 
curse, and dishonour to mankind. 

With respect to the number of such houses, it is 
obvious to the most inattentive observer, that they are 
so numerous, as to present continual temptations to 
the drinking of the liquors, by the sale of which they 
are supported. It is impossible for the mechanic, or 
the labourer, to walk a few hundred yards towards his 
home, after receiving his weekly wages, without being 
reminded, by one sign after another, of the drink, for 
which he has, perlfaps, already formed too powerful a 
liking. 

Since the licensing of what are called beer-houses, 
this evil has been prodigiously increased. In every 
town there were formerly streets, which were occupied 
by the lower classes, in which the utmost quietness 
prevailed, because they did not contain a single pub- 
lic-house; but now they are scenes of rioting, de- 
bauchery, and wretchedness ; and solely in consequence 
of almost every twentieth cottage being converted 
into a beer-shop. Villages also, and the most retired 
hamlets, which, a few years ago, were nearly innocent 
of the crime of drunkenness, are now as much distin- 
guished by intemperance, and by all the vices it pro- 
duces, as they were once for their order and sobriety. 
** To be drunk on the premises," is continually to be 
seen over the doors of habitations, which, but for the 
mistaken policy of the government, would hardly have 
been polluted by the entrance of a drunkard ; but in 
which scenes are now often to be witnessed, of which 
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the inscription alluded to is but a too faithful remem- 
brancer. 

It may be said, that if the number of houses licen- 
sed for the sale of intoxicating liquors be really too 
numerous they must in time be decreased ; since the 
keepers of them will abandon an employment from 
which they do not derive au adequate profit. Such 
reasoning may be true, to a certain extent; but if 
it be employed to show that the licensing so many 
houses does not lead to intemperance, it is grossly 
fallacious. Every man who opens a gin-shop, or a 
beer-house, must, from the circumstance of his being 
subject to considerable competition, mainly depend on 
his friends and neighbours for support ; consequently, 
he will use every art and entreaty to induce Uiem to 
become his customers; and thus, every fresh place, 
which is licensed for the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
becomes a sort of maelstroom, or charybdis, in con- 
nexion with which the landlord performs the part of a 
magician, to entice within its destructive vortex, as 
many miserable beings as he may be able to delude. 
In such a case the increased supply produces an in- 
creased demand ; and there can be no doubt, that 
unless the present licensing system is very materially 
altered, the drunkenness of the country will continue 
to be maintained at a fearful height, in spite of all the 
bendirolent efforts which may be made to reduce it. 

In 1836 the number of beer-shops had increased to 
45,738, being an increase since 1831, of 13,801, and 
over the year 1 835, of no less than 6,084 1 

But the multiplying of beer-houses has been the 
means of increasing the number of those greater in- 
centives to intemperance — the gin-shops. " When 
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parliament,*' says R. E. Broughton, Esq.,* " passed 
the beer act, they established, and they dotted about, 
in different parts of the country and the metropolis, a 
small, and in every respect inferior class of public 
houses, for it is nothing else, and their numbers were 
without limit; originally there was a limit to public 
houses, but the number of those new houses was with- 
out limit. In the course of things, they very much 
interfered with the business of the regular publicans, 
and the capital laid out by the original houses was 
materially wasted and damaged ; and therefore the 
persons are driven, many of them as a matter of ne- 
cessity, to try those schemes which should retrieve 
them, or prevent them from failing, and that is the 
cause of a great number of what are called, in the 
newspapers, gin-palaces." 

Next to the number of houses licensed for the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, the friends of temperance have 
to complain of the regulations, under which these 
houses are placed ; and particularly in reference to the 
periods during which the keepers of them, are permit- 
ted to retail their liquid poisons. 

When every place, in which the necessaries of life 
are sold, has long been closed, as if in defiance of all 
that is virtuous and orderly, the public houses, and the 
gin-shops, are allowed to be still open to the idle and 
the dissipated ; and even to the hour of midnight, the 
keepers of them may often be found taking the poor 
infatuated drunkard's last farthing, while his starving 
wife and family are trembling in their disconsolate 
dwelling, lest his arrival should increase their misery, 

* Police Magistrate, at Worship Street. Parliamentary Report 
on drunkenness. Page 14. 
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by rendering them the victims of his brutal and in- 
furiated rage. 

It may be pleaded, that the liberty of the subject 
would be infringed, were the occupiers of such places 
compelled to close them at a much earlier hour; but 
such a plea cannot for a moment be sustained, when 
it is considered, that the liberty pleaded for is no 
other than the liberty, on the part of some, to benefit 
themselves at the expence of every thing that is valua- 
ble to the bodies and souls of their fellow men ; and 
on the part of others, to bring upon themselves pover- 
ty, disease, and premature death ; upon their families 
the most cruel hardships and sufferings; and upon 
society, at large, evils, both numerous and highly aggra- 
vated. Even on the sabbath day, as if intoxicating 
liquors were among the most choice and necessary 
bounties of heaven, instead of being, when used as 
habitual beverages, the greatest scourges ever invented 
by perverted ingenuity, the sellers of those liquors are 
allowed a greater degree of liberty than is enjoyed by 
almost every other contributor to the wants of the 
public. The writer has no disposition to call for 
any of that kind of legislation, which would aim at 
enforcing the religious observance of the sabbath; 
believing that the conscience and heart of man are 
altogether beyond the reach of human enactments; 
but, if it be the duty of civil governments to watch 
over, and protect the civil interests of the community, 
it must be their duty to give no license to customs, 
which are hostile to social welfare, any further than 
their weakness may constrain them to do so; and 
weak, indeed, must be that government, which is un- 
der the necessity of allowing the doors of gin-palaces, 
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and beer-houses, to be thrown open on that day, 
which it is the earnest wish of the more virtuous and 
pious should be held sacred ; and on which, from its 
disengaging all classes from their usual labours, thou- 
sands will be more than ordinarily tempted to indulge 
in excess. All the evidence which has been adduced 
on this subject, goes directly to prove, that sabbath- 
day drinking is one of the most fruitful sources of 
intemperance;* and for this source of it, Government 
must be held mainly accountable, as it is certain 
that in making a decided effort to put a stop to it, 
and almost entirely, it would be upheld by the voice 
of the whole community, with the exception of that 
portion, which is composed of the most interested 
and the most profligate. 

But the conduct of government, in giving encou- 
ragement to the liquor trade, instead of throwing 
obstacles in the way of it, is really accessory to the 
production of intemperance, both by thus annexing a 
degree of respectability to the trade itself, of which it 
would otherwise be destitute, and by its sanctioning 
those various drinking customs from which intemper- 
ance is continually proceeding. 

* R. E. Broughton, Esq. being asked, " Are there not many 
taken by the police for drunkenness, from Saturday night to Mon- 
day ? '' replied, " From Saturday night to Monday, there is a great 
increase of drunkenness ;'' and he further stated, that *\ the drinking 
of the Sunday morning was very great indeed." Parliamentary 
Report. 

If no spirits were sold by retail on Sunday, it would be a 
death blow to drunkenness." R. J. Chambers, Esq., Police 
Magistrate. 

Three hundred persons, chiefly females, have been seen to come 
out of one gin-shop in the Mile-end Road, on the Sunday morn- 
ing, between eight and nine. Parliamentary Report. Page 323. 
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There was a period, for instance, when lotteries 
were allowed, and regulated by government, for the 
purpose of increasing the public revenue ; and who 
then doubted either the lawfulness or propriety, of en- 
gaging in the system of gambling, which thus received 
the highest sanction of the state ? True, there were 
a few individuals who lifted up their voice against 
lotteries, as alike disgraceful to the government, and 
injurious to the morals and comfort of society ; but so 
long as they were upheld by law, and were made con- 
ducive to the increase of the revenue, millions could 
see no evil in them, until they found themselves, or 
their immediate connexions, sinking, by means of the 
infatuating spirit of gambling, which lotteries are cal- 
culated to excite, into that vortex of ruin, which the 
lottery system became to too many, who had not the 
wisdom to perceive its destructive tendency, or the 
virtue to resist it. At the present moment, although 
gambling exists to a certain extent, among the most 
gay and dissipated of the higher classes, and among 
the most profligate of the lower, as it is held to be 
unlawful, it rarely extends to the more sober and 
reputable ; but what vould be the result, were govern- 
ment to license some hundreds of gambling houses in 
all our larger towns and cities, and some scores in 
all our smaller towns and villages? Can any one 
doubt that gambling, under such circumstances, would 
soon become as respectable as many of those drinking 
customs, which are as indefensible as gambling ; and 
that professed gamesters would soon be almost as 
numerous as actual drunkards ? 

The practice of opium eating is said to be common 
in China, and much more so in Turkey ; and it is well 
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known that this custom is as destructive to the health 
of both mind and body, as the intemperate use of 
intoxicating liquors. In this country, opium is now 
generally regarded as a medicinal drug, fit only to be 
employed in cases of disease, and under the direction 
of medical skill ; but were a few individuals in every 
town, influenced by the desire of gain, to praise the 
virtues of this drug, and after fitting up houses in 
which to retail it, and after furnishing them with 
various attractions, calculated to induce persons to 
frequent them, to induce the government to grant 
licenses to such houses for the sale of opium, to all 
who might be willing to purchase it, there is reason 
to fear that ere long the number of emaciated and 
wretched beings, resorting to these houses, would bid 
fair to equal the number we now see staggering from 
the ale-house and the gin-shop.* 

Although man is a being capable of indulging in 
the most beneficial, and delightful reflections, it is a 
fact, that the great majority of our species are de- 
cidedly averse to the labour of thinking; and are 
ever more ready to be the mere imitators of others, 
than to regulate their practice by their own convic- 
tions. For these reasons too many will follow the 
example of their forefathers, or of their immediate 
relatives and friends, without once investigating its 
reasonableness or propriety: — and for the same rea- 
sons many will take it for granted, that what is sanc- 

♦ I recollect that in the course of our enquiries, under the 
Factory Commission, v/e found that the habit of opium eating, was 
prevalent among some classes of operatives in the manufacturing 
towns. Chadwick's evidence. Parliamentary report on drunk- 
enness. Page 33. 
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tioned by the government, under which they live, can 
be no otherwise than entitled to their approval. 

It is not supposed that in the present state of so- 
ciety it would be possible for government entirely to 
suppress the sale of even ardent spirits ; but so long 
as government shall regulate the trade in intoxicating 
liquors, as it now does, with a view to enlarge, rather 
than to contract it, it will remain justly chargeable 
with being accessory to the production, and continu- 
ance of one of the very greatest evils which can possi- 
bly afflict society. 



SECTION V. 



THE MEANS EMPLOYED BY THE TRADERS 

IN INTOXICATING DRINKS, AND OTHER INTERESTED 

PERSONS, TO ENCOURAGE THE DRINKING OF 

THEM, CONDUCIVE TO INTEMPERANCE. 

While we have reason to complain that the policy of 
government, in reference to the liquor trade, is favour- 
able to the cause of intemperance, we have deeply to 
lament, that this monstrous evil is greatly augmented, 
by the numerous parties interested in the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors. These may be, and many of them 
certainly are, strictly moderate in their own habits ; but 
80 long as individuals are maintained, or are gjeatly 
benefitted, by the drinking customs of their fellow 
men, whether as pot-boys, or bar-maids, they are ob- 
taining a bare subsistence, or as London brewers, or 
wholesale brandy merchants, they are amassing splen- 
did fortunes, and living amidst all the luxuries which 
wealth can purchase, they will be equally anxious to 
uphold those customs, and will, consequently, stand 
in the way of every effort which may be made to sup- 
plant them. The number of individuals, in Great 
Britain, who feel themselves directly interested in the 
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continuance, not merely of moderate drinking, but of 
drunkenness, for it is by drunkenness they are, to a 
great extent, supported, must be estimated at not less 
than two millions. This vast number, of course, in- 
cludes the merchants who import our foreign wines 
and spirits, and all the different grades who are em- 
ployed in retailing them, from the keeper of the splen- 
did tavern, to the occupier of the humblest gin-shop. 
It also includes the brewers, with the hop and barley 
growers, the hop-merchants and the distillers, the 
keepers of beer-shops, and an endless retinue of de- 
pendents, from the well-paid traveller, or clerk, to the 
chamber-maid, or the hostler. To all these, more 
directly interested parties, must be added a host of 
relatives and friends; thus composing. a truly formi- 
dable army on the side of intemperance, in consequence 
of the resistance they are induced to offer to every at- 
tempt which may be made to abolish the customs, 
from which it has been proved that intemperance has 
mainly arisen. The writer, however, is far from as- 
serting, that all the individuals enumerated, are, in a 
criminal sense, the causes of drunkenness. Many of 
them are among the most amiable and excellent of 
men, and can, at least, plead, that if they furnish in- 
toxicating drinks, they have no wish for them to be 
used intemperately ; and that those drinks are con- 
sumed by the most pious, as well as the most profane. 
But, while he would make this concession, on behalf 
of many, he must honestly state it to be his firm con- 
viction, that whatever excuse might be pleaded, on be- 
half of Xhe truly respectable part of the community, 
interested in the drinking trade, while ignorant of the 
real nature and tendency of intoxicating liquors, they 
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will no longer remain excusable, when instructed in 
the true character of those liquors, and in the awful 
extent of the misery they are producing. As to the 
vast majority who are interested in the continuance of 
our present drinking customs, they are, daily, and, in 
the most criminal sense, the causes of drunkenness; 
for, with the fact fully before their eyes, they are ad- 
ding to the mass of human wretchedness, which intem-> 
perance has already occasioned, by the manner in 
which they sanction those customs, in their own per- 
sons, and entice others to imitate, and even to go be- 
yond their own example. The retailers of intoxicating 
liquors, and particularly the keepers of public houses, 
and gin-shops, by the various arts they employ to draw 
customers to their respective houses, must be classed 
among the especial causes of intemperance. 

In London, it is well known, that such is the exter- 
nal splendour of a great number of the houses, in which 
ardent spirits, chiefly, are retailed, as to have obtained 
for them the appellation of gin-palaces. These, by 
continually striking the eye of the passenger, remind 
him that within them is to be obtained every variety 
of intoxicating liquor ; and if he should have acquired 
an appetite for such liquor, they thus keep it in such 
a state of continual excitement, as nothing can allay, 
but such oft repeated indulgencies, as necessarily end 
in actual drunkenness. It may be said that the deco- 
rations of such houses are only calculated to draw 
customers to them in particular, and not to increase 
the general sale of intoxicating drinks; but what- 
ever may be the design of the owners or occupiers of 
gin-shops, in expending large sums of money on their 
external embellishments, the effect of such attractions 
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is an awful increase of drunkenness ; for they can do 
no otherwise than operate as a continual stimulus to 
an intemperate appetite; and many instances have 
been recorded, in which, both men and women, have 
been known to be enticed by them into one den of 
pollution after another, until, overcome by the poison 
they have taken, they have sunk down in a state of 
helplessness and insensibility. 

But the decorations of the gin-palace are not the 
only enticements, by which the wretched victims of 
intemperance are lured onwards to their utter destruc- 
tion. In many public houses, both in town and 
country, clubs are established by their landlords, pro- 
fessedly to promote good fellowship, or to advance 
some political, or benevolent object, but in reality to 
ensure the sale of a certain quantity of liquor;* and 
thousands of labourers and mechanics, as well as of 
individuals in superior situations, have found the day, 
when they first became members of such clubs, to be 
the commencement of a career of intemperance, which 
was marked throughout by misery, and which ended 
in everlasting death, f 

In some public houses are to be found the attrac- 
tions of music and dancing, and in others is the charm 

* With respect to the benefit societies, it was stated to me that 
many of them have been mere frauds, on the part of the publicans, 
to obtain contributions for drink. Societies of this description 
may be said to be machines, on the part of the publican, with the 
assistance of a few sots, resident in his neighbourhood, to obtain a 
supply of drink, at the ezpence of the labourers who are absent. 
Chadwick's Evidence. Report on Drunkenness. Pag^e 39. 

f In Manchester, and the immediate neighbourhood, it is calcu- 
lated that 30,000 persons belong to clubs, which regularly meet at 
public houses, and generally on the Sabbath day. 
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which draws the gambler. — ^The former enticements 
have the greatest influence upon the young; and 
many, who in the unsuspicious days of youth, have 
been lured to such houses by the sound of the viol, 
the merry song, and the lightsome dance, have at last 
found them to be the habitations of demons, and the 
highways which lead to ruin and despair. 

But there is another class of persons, interested in 
the drinking of these liquors, whose influence must 
not be overlooked. It is well known to be the prac- 
tice of many tradesmen, to calculate on securing the 
favour of their customers, by presenting them with 
bottles of wine, glasses of spirits, or cups of beer, 
rather than by their own honourable conduct, and 
business-like demeanour. All such persons will be 
likely to regard an interference with the artificial 
drinking usages of society, as aiming a blow at the 
profits, by which they subsist ; and, therefore, should 
they not present an attitude of bold defiance to such 
interference, they will, in all probability, be found on 
the side of those, who are for things remaining as they 
are, which is nothing better than maintaining a posi- 
tion, so far unfriendly to the cause of temperance, as 
to be, in reality, opposed to it. 



SECTION VI. 



MEDICAL MEN, BY INJUDICIOUSLY RECOMMENDING 

INTOXICATING LIQUORS, IN CERTAIN CASES OF DISEASE, 

SOMETIMES THE OCCASIONS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

A STRIKING illustration of the danger connected with 
recommending intoxicating liquors, medicinally, has 
lately occurred in the case of the wife of a respecta- 
able architect, residing at the west end of the me- 
tropolis. This individual, about two years ago, was 
in such a state of health as to require a stimulating 
mode of treatment, and her medical adviser prescribed 
a certain quantity of wine, and other such liquors. 
The remedy appears to have proved beneficial, but it 
produced such an unconquerable appetite for intoxi- 
cating drink, that from being an amiable and highly 
respected character, she became a confirmed drunk- 
ard ! She was first cast off by her husband, then by 
her own family, and at last, in a fit of madness, 
brought on by her intemperance, she terminated her 
life by suicide, at the age of twenty-six. 

Speaking of ardent spirits in particular. Dr. Farre 
remarks, " I have often been prevented from prescrib- 
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ing them, when I thought them necessary in moderate 
quantities, for fear of the habit;" and Dr. Gordon 
states, that *' having been requested to visit an indi- 
vidual who was supposed to be deranged, he found he 
had delirium tremens ; a disease which is the peculiar 
production of drunkenness. Upon stating the fact to 
his family, they declared it was impossible, as he was 
accustomed to take but two glasses of sherry at his 
dinner, and never tasted spirits at home. It after- 
wards appeared that this individual had been advised 
to take brandy to keep away the cholera, and from 
taking small quantities at first, for this purpose, he so 
acquired an appetite for it, as to become addicted to 
the daily use of it. In six months he was attacked 
with delirium tremens, and narrowly escaped with his 
life." 

It is greatly to be lamented that many who practise 
the healing art, although their profession would lead 
us to expect it to be otherwise, are themselves ad- 
dicted to the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors.* 
That individuals, so addicted, should not be very 
anxious to guard their patients $igainst the evil ten- 
dency of such liquors, is no matter for surprise ; and 
as all physicians are but men, and are, consequently, 
liable, in common with others, to yield to the inilu- 

* A physician, who resided at Chester, was a clever man in 
his profession, an elegant scholar, and temperate almost to an ex- 
treme. His digestive powers, however, becoming deranged, he 
was induced to drink brandy and water to restore them; and 
mark the result. He began with a little and weak ; but unlike 
the pyramid which becomes beautifully less, his glass increased 
in an inverse ratid, and his measure amounted to two bottles a-day 
of the best cognac, and he died a driveller and a sot. Temper- 
ance Penny Magazine. No. II. 
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ence of national prejudices and customs, it is easy to 
account for the fact, that medical advisers have, hither- 
to, been accustomed, too generally, to recommend the 
use of distilled and fermented liquors, in a manner 
most mischievously unguarded, and unscientific. 

It is not denied that these liquors possess medicinal 
virtues, though there are not wanting individuals, in 
the highest grades of the medical profession, who are 
free to declare, that the world would be none the 
worse, were they henceforth banished from it for ever. 
But admitting that the virtues of such liquors are, 
medicinally, of the greatest value, surely it becomes 
the conservators of the public health, to take care that 
while they employ them as a remedy, they do not give 
their patients license to employ them as a poison. 

The writer himself is intimately acquainted with 
cases, in which individuals, through having been, in 
the first instance, induced by medical advisers, to 
take daily a certain quantity of strong drink, have, 
at length, become confirmed in intemperate habits. 
With respect to some, he knows that their judgment 
is at variance with their practice, but they are now 
the slaves of a custom which they cannot approve, and 
which they know not how to break from ; and thus, 
with a constitution diseased and enfeebled by excess, 
they wear out a miserable existence between sinning 
and repenting. 

It may be said, that when medical men prescribe 
such liquors to their patients, believing them to be 
useful or necessary, they are not to be held responsible 
for the abuse of them which may follow : but if such 
liquors have a tendency to produce an appetite, the 
indulgence of which is one of the very worst of evils, 

H 
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and that tbey have such a tendency has been un- 
answerably proved, it may be doubted, whether they 
should be employed as medicines at all, except in 
cases, if there be any such, in which they are the only 
efficient remedies. At all events, whenever they are 
prescribed, it is as much a duty, on the part of medi- 
cal advisers, to define the quantity which may be 
taken with safety, and to point out the evils which may 
result from exceeding it, as it is to regulate the use, 
by their patients, of any of the more active poisons. 
There is, however, the strongest reason for believing 
that the medical profession generally, until a very 
recent period, have been in almost as much ignorance 
of the real nature of alcoholic drinks as the rest of 
mankind. They have, perhaps, known that pure al- 
cohol is as much a poison as arsenic, and they have 
also known that the various drinks, which contain this 
poisonous principle, are stimulants, which act with 
vigour proportioned to the quantity of alcohol they 
contain; but with respect to the precise extent to 
which this property exists in different liquors, and to 
the mode of its operation upon the human frame, both 
in its healthy, and diseased condition, they seem to 
have been greatly in the dark; and this is fairly 
inferred from the very loose, and careless manner, in 
which they have been accustomed to recommend the 
use of all alcoholic drinks, from the weakest of malt 
liquor, to the most fiery of ardent spirits. 

" Alcohol," says Dr. Mussey, " is a poison to our 
organization. It is not cisipable of being converted 
into food. Mix it up in what you may, it is a poison 
in all its forms," 

" As a physician," remarks Dr. C. A, Lee, of New 
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York, " I am led to believe, from pretty extensive ob- 
servation, that the premature exhaustion, induced by 
the moderate use of alcoholic drinks, is one of the 
chief causes of the frequent failure of health, and 
serious attacks of disease, which literary and pro- 
fessional men so often experience." Yet, while the 
simplest drugs are measured out by grains and scru- 
ples, lest an over dose should slightly injure the 
takers of them, this alcohol, which in addition to the 
most violent and destructive physical diseases, is pro- 
ductive of all the worst forms of moral evil, has been, 
for ages, prescribed by the medical profession, with- 
out any rational, or well defined limit; and the con- 
sequence has been, that that habitual indulgence of 
our national appetite for intoxicating drinks, to which 
our intemperance is mainly owing, has been able to 
plead, on its behalf, the highest of human sanctions. 

These remarks will receive some confirmation by the 
following honourable confession : — " When the tem- 
perance reformation began, in 1826," says Dr. Lee, 
'' it found me, as it did a large majority of my fellow 
citizens, addicted to the moderate use, so called, of 
alcoholic liquors. I took brandy with my dinner, not 
only as a corrective of the bad qualities of our water, 
but principally to aid digestion ; and fermented 
drinks, in conformity to the hospitable laws and regu- 
lations of society, and also to furnish strength and 
support under fatigue, and those other numerous cir- 
cumstances, which were then supposed to justify, and 
even to require their use. It is true, I had many mw- 
givings as to their utility, but I had never duly con- 
sidered the influence which my habits might have upon 
my physical and moral well being. / had never pro- 
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perly appreciated the importance of this study-^^o 
much neglected — and yet so essential to our welfare." 

Happily, more enlightened views and conduct, than 
formerly prevailed, now distinguish a vast number of 
the individuals, who are devoted to the cure of the 
various diseases which afflict mankind; and as it is 
the duty of all such, to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with every subject which bears immediately 
upon the object they have in view, it is to be hoped 
that, hereafter, none of them will allow either preju- 
dice, indolence, or self-interest, to prevent them from 
examining into the real nature and tendency of all 
alcoholic drinks, with that degree of attention which 
is demanded by a due regard to the health and happi- 
ness of society. 

Next to the salvation of the soul, is the health of 
the mind and body ; and hence, a vast responsibility 
rests upon the men, in whom we are called to confide, 
when either is subject to disease. Should selfishness 
tempt them to aim at increasing their revenue, by 
keeping their patients longer under their hands than is 
necessary, or by leaving mankind ignorantly to pur- 
sue practices, which they themselves know to be 
injurious to both mental and bodily health, without 
attempting to enlighten their fellow creatures, their 
criminality, if not equally flagrant, would bear at least 
a strong resemblance to that of the minister of re- 
ligion, who, for the sake of mammon, would trifle with 
the souls of his hearers, by keeping back the truth 
which is necessary to their salvation, or by inculcatipg 
errors which would endanger their safety. 



SECTION VII. 



THE OPINION, THAT INTOXICATING LIQUORS ARE 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE SUPPORT OF SUCH AS ARE 

ENGAGED IN ARDUOUS LABOURS, OR ARE EXPOSED TO 

THE EXTREMES OF HEAT AND COLD, CONDUCIVE 

TO INTEMPERANCE. 

But it has been said that although, under ordinary 
circumstances, intoxicating drinks might be dispensed 
with, as common beverages, they are absolutely neces- 
sary to the support of the hard-working man; and 
particularly of those who are called to endure ex- 
tremes of temperature ; for, strange to say, such 
drinks are supposed by many to be equally beneficial, 
whether taken in burning heat, or freezing cold. This 
opinion has not only been almost universally con- 
tended for, but, for ages, has been generally acted 
upon ; and it cannot be doubted that it has been one 
of the most fruitful sources of intemperance. In- 
fluenced by this opinion, government has been ac- 
customed to allow, to all classes engaged in the naval 
service, large quantities of ardent spirits ; — the drivers 
and guards of coaches have been accustomed to take 
their drams at almost every public house they stop at ; 
«— and agricultural and other labourers, as well as 
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Yarious descriptions of mechanics, have been stima- 
lated to activity only by the mighty influence of the 
bottle. That this opinion is altogether delusive, can 
be easily demonstrated. The delusion has neverthe- 
less seized upon those classes, whose opinions are 
readily adopted by the mass beneath them, as well as 
upon those who are immediately affected by the inju- 
rious practices which result from it. The employers 
of labour have taken it as a matter not to be disputed, 
that strength of body can only be maintained by the 
strength of drink; — ^that the influence of cold can 
only be counteracted by burning fluids ; — and that 
the only remedy, for the exhaustion produced by ex- 
cessive heat, is the stimulating property of the hottest 
of all poisons. The consequence has been, that vast 
numbers of individuals, among whom our sailors have 
been particularly conspicuous, have been supplied 
with far too large a quantity of intoxicating liquor, 
and have been sanctioned in the use of it, even to 
inebriation, by those whose opinions they are taught 
to respect, and whose conduct, when in accordance 
with their own inclinations, they will be sure to ap- 
prove. 

Particular allusion has already been made to the 
intemperance of seamen, as constituting a formidable 
obstacle to the progress of Christianity in foreign 
lands ; but as seamen are, naturally, no more intem- 
perate than other men, their intemperance must result 
from circumstances which are peculiar to their con- 
dition, rather than to their character ; and it requires 
but little penetration to perceive, that their being 
taught, from their very first introduction to a seafaring 
life, to regard intoxicating drink, and particularly 
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ardent spirits, as absolutely necessary to their support, 
has been the most effective means of rendering them 
proverbial for intemperance. 

But seamen are not the only class peculiarly ad- 
dicted to intemperance. The coal-whippers of Lon- 
don, and indeed all descriptions of persons employed 
about shipping', — the workers in brick- yards, glass- 
houses, and foundries, as well as masons, paviours, 
&c., and agricultural labourers, in time of harvest, 
have all been addicted, and for the same reason, to 
this ruinous and degrading vice. A few individuals, 
in the classes alluded to, as well as in some others not 
mentioned, through being subject to the restraining 
power of religion, have been found wholly free from 
the vice in question ; but when any such have been 
discovered, they have been regarded as beings of a 
most rare and anomalous character. The delusion we 
are considering, has, indeed, lately been removed from 
many minds, and is still fast giving place to more 
rational and correct opinions; but it continues to 
exercise no very limited dominion, and it is greatly to 
be feared, that for a length of time to come, it will 
continue to be the means of yearly adding thousands 
to the enormous crowd of victims, who are rushing 
forwards to offer themselves to the Moloch of intem- 
perance. 

But is it, in reality, a delusion to suppose that 
intoxicating liquors are necessary to enable the la- 
bouring man to endure the toil of his condition, or 
that they are beneficial, in counteracting the injurious 
influences of the weather ? 

A distinguished medical ofHcer, Marshall, who was 
subjected to great exertion and exposure in a tropi- 
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cal climate, observes, *' I have always found that the 
strongest liquors were the most enervating ; and this 
in whatever quantity they were consumed; for the 
daily use of spirits is an evil which retains its per- 
nicious character through all its gradations : indulged 
in at all, it can produce nothing better than a diluted, 
or mitigated kind of mischief." 

" In all my travels,*' says J. S. Buckingham, Esq., 
'' to the banks of the Nile, Mesopotamia, beyond the 
Euphrates, Palestine, or the Holy Land, and Persia, 
I have been able to make observations, and after 
travelling three years, over 30,000 miles of space, in 
the course of which I came in contact with three 
millions. of people, — throughout the whole course of 
my travels among the Mahomedans, I did not meet 
six persons who used stimulating drinks, who in- 
dulged in the use of intoxicating liquors; — not six 
persons ! Now if it were true that a nation could not 
exist without the use of stimulating liquors, if they 
were necessary, as had been asserted, to support 
physical strength, or mental power, I should have 
expected to have met with a very inferior race of 
people ; inferior in stature ; inferior in strength ; infe- 
rior in health ; inferior in intellect ; inferior in beau- 
ty ; but such was not the case ; instead of meeting a 
sickly and emaciated race, with shrunken bodies, 
trembling gait, turned in knees, feeble legs, wrin- 
kled cheeks and sunken eyes, looking old and ugly at 
thirty, I met with quite a different race; fine mus- 
cular and robust men; — throughout my travels I 
scarcely saw a man less than five feet, eight inches, or 
six feet high ; with all their muscular proportions 
beautifully developed, like those noble statues of an- 
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tiquity, wbich we so prize and admire; their su- 
periority in physical force. Englishmen can have no 
idea of. In England, strength is the exception and 
weakness the rule ; but, on the contrary, there, weak- 
ness was the exception, and strength the rule." 

Mr. Buckingham has also stated, that he once 
commanded a frigate, in the service of the I maun of 
Muscat, an Arab Prince, whose crew consisted of 
three hundred men, all Arabians, who never tasted 
any intoxicating liquor, and that they were the *' most 
athletic, and elegantly formed men he had ever seen." 
This gentleman has further remarked, that when he 
was at Calcutta, he witnessed a trial of strength, be- 
tween a number of men, who came down from the 
Himalaya mountains, and the most powerful Europe- 
ans, who could be selected from the English grena- 
diers, and the vessels in the harbour; and that in 
lifting weights, hurling the discus, vaulting, running, 
and wrestling, each of these Indians was found equal 
to one and three quarters of the Englishmen ; and yet 
not one of them had ever tasted any liquor stronger 
than water. 

As Mr. Buckingham's testimony on the subject 
relates to the inhabitants of the hotter climates, it 
may be said, it does not prove that stimulating liquors 
are unnecessary to those who have to endure both 
cold and damp. There is, however, the most abun- 
dant evidence to show, that the extreme of cold, as 
well as of heat, is best endured without the aid of 
intoxicating drinks. 

The Rev. William Scoresby,* who was engaged, 
during twenty one years, in the Arctic whale fishery, 
• Parliamentary report on drunkenness. Page 378. 
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has stated that, ''in the severely cold climates with 
which he was familiar, the re-action, after the use of 
ardent spirits, was very pernicious to the constitution'* 
— that ** he did not use them himself, and that he 
believed he was better without them/' 

The same facts, which were observed by this gen- 
tleman, did not escape the notice of Captain Ross, 
when in the Arctic regions; and having induced all 
his men to discontinue the use of their customary 
grog, the result was, that they acknowledged them- 
selves '' better, and more capable of enduring the 
cold, and discharging their duty, than when they 
indulged in the use of it." 

The drink of the Laplanders, amidst their eternal 
snows, is water ; and Linneeus remarks, in his travels, 
that they have but few diseases, and that gout and 
stone are unknown among them ; which he expressly 
attributes to their abstinence from all fermented li- 
quors, and especially from spirits, and to the purity of 
their water. *^ In 1619, the crew of a Danish Ship of 
sixty men, well supplied with provisions, and ardent 
spirits, attempted to pass the winter in Hudson's Bay ; 
hut Jlfty 'eight of them died before the spring. At the 
same time, an English crew of twenty-two men, desti- 
tute of ardent spirits, and obliged to be almost con- 
stantly exposed to the cold, wintered in the same 
bay, and only two of them died ! Eight Englishmen 
did the same, in like circumstances, and all of them 
returned to England.*' 

"A vulgar error prevails," says a most competent 
authority, A. Carlysle, Esq., "which is that strong 
liquors are essential to bodily strength. It is proved, 
by continual evidence, that strong liquors are inimical 
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to animal life, throughout the creation, and that no 
living animal, or plant can be supported by such 
fluids; but that, on the contrary, they all become 
sickly, and perish under their influence.'** 

'<Two ounces of flesh meat, well digested,'' says 
Dr. Cheyne, ** beget a greater stock of more durable 
and useful spirits, than ten times as much strong 
liquor, which nothing but luxury and concupiscence 
makes necessary." Dr. Rush remarks, when speak- 
ing of ardent spirits in particular, the stimulating pro* 
perty of which, it must be borne in mind, is the very 
same which constitutes the strength of beer, and wine, 
and, indeed, of every kind of intoxicating drink, *^ In 
their first operation they are stimulating upon the sys- 
tem. They quicken the circulation of the blood, and 
produce some heat in the body. Soon afterwards 
they become what is called sedative; that is, they 
diminish the action of the vital powers, and thereby 
produce languor and weakness.'' '^ There is neither 
strength, nor nourishment," he observes in another 
place, '' in spirituous liquors, if they produce vigour 
in labour, it is of a transient nature; and is always 
succeeded by a sense of weakness and fatigue." 

*' I remember," says T. Foster, in his physiological 
reflections, '' in the north eastern part of Essex, dur- 
ing a very hot harvest, many labourers left ofl* drink- 
ing strong beer, and ale, from a belief, founded on 
experience, that they could do more labourious and 
continued work, when drinking only milk, and the 
weak cider of the country, and eating chiefly vegeta- 
ble food." 

• Dr. fieddoes has observed, that " animals to which he had 
given spirits along^ with their food, had digested nearly one-half 
less than other like animals to which none had been given." 
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The armies of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
were accustomed to make much longer, and far more 
rapid marches than modern soldiers could possibly 
endure. Their privations and labours, as recorded by 
Xenophon, and Csesar, as well as by other eminent 
historians, seem to us almost incredible ; and yet, it is 
a well authenticated fact, that they drank no fer- 
mented liquors, — their usual beverage being only 
vinegar and water. As a proof, however, that extra- 
ordinary labours and privations may be endured, by 
even modern armies, without the aid of stimulating 
drinks, it is recorded, that during the distressing 
retreat of the army of Sir John Moore from Corunna, 
the health of his soldiers was found to improve, as 
soon as their usual allowance of wine could no longer 
be obtained. 

America has set the noble example, of endeavouring 
to secure the temperance of her seamen, by navigat- 
ing her vessels without the aid of intoxicating liquor. 
At this moment she has more than twelve hundred 
ships, situated in every latitude, in which her hardy 
and enterprising sailors are braving all the dangers, 
and are enduring all the toils and privations, incident 
to their condition, without deriving any assistance 
from distilled or fermented liquors. Their usual beve- 
rage is tea or coffee; — and as every year is adding 
to the number of vessels, sailing on what are called 
temperance principles, it is to be presumed that expe- 
rience has demonstrated to these sons of the Ocean, 
that neither their health, nor their happiness is mater- 
ially benefitted by intoxicating drink. 

The example of America has, to some extent, been 
followed by JBritain, so that many British sailors, who 
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have been trained, from their infancy, to believe that 
grog was nearly essential to their existence, are now 
sailing, to every quarter of the globe, without tasting, 
during their voyage, a drop of their favourite beve- 
rage, or of any other intoxicating liquor. 

Should the reader require further proof that such 
liquor, in all its forms, is unnecessary to support the 
strength of those who labour, and that it is sdtogether 
valueless, for the purpose of counteracting the effects 
of heat and cold, he is referred to the numerous pub- 
lications of the temperance societies, which have been 
formed, both in this country, and in America. From 
these he will discover that there is hardly to be found 
a condition in society, in which there are not many 
individuals, who have openly declared, after having 
abstained for months from every kind of stimulating 
drink, that their abstinence has been followed by such 
an improvement, in all their physical powers, as they 
had never suppossed themselves capable of experienc- 
ing. It cannot be too often repeated, that it is chiefly 
in the character of mere stimulants, that the best of 
intoxicating liquors possess any virtue whatever ; and, 
by a law to which all living beings appear to be sub- 
ject, it is found, that in exact proportion as any such 
beings are unnaturally stimulated into activity, they 
become, subsequently, weak and depressed. The term 
strong, as applied to drink, simply means its power to 
stimulate the human system in a violent degree. It 
does not imply any quality from which permanent 
strength can be obtained ; and as the strongest drinks 
are the most exciting, they are, necessarily, the most 
destructive to continuous health and vigour. Men, 
when under the influence of strong drink to a certain 
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degree, whether^ they have taken it in the form of 
beer, of wine, or brandy, through its imparting a 
temporary energy to their nervous system, can cer- 
tainly perform a larger amount of labour than without 
it; but it should be remembered, that the labour 
executed by means of stimulants, is performed at the 
expense of future health ; and the man who performs 
it must be no more expected to endure a long con- 
tinued course of such unnatural exertion, than any 
machine must be expected to last out the time it was 
intended to wear, should its speed be accelerated, far 
beyond the rate, at which it was originally designed 
to move. There are, however, but few manual occu- 
pations which require to be performed by the aid of 
stimulating liquors; and, if there were many, it 
would be far better that they should be, henceforth, 
discontinued, than that our avarice should be grati- 
fied, and our comfort consulted, at the expense of the 
health, the morals, and the happiness of our fellow 
men. The wretched slave who is constrained to la- 
bour, beyond his strength, under the stimulating 
influence of the cart-whip, is in a condition vastly 
preferable to that of the English workman, who is 
urged to his daily toil by the influence of stimulating 
liquors. The former may feel the lash, tearing and 
rending away his flesh, but what is this, compared 
with being the subject of a habit, which while it 
entails upon the body infirmity and disease, inevitably 
enfeebles the mind, and goes far towards securing the 
destruction of the soul. It has been remarked, that 
weakness and depression necessarily result from the 
use of stimulating drinks; and it is mainly owing 
to this circumstance, that our soldiers and sailors have 
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been proverbial for their intemperance; and, indeed, 
that so few of the labouring classes, in general, are 
distinguished for their sobriety. The very means, to 
which they have been accustomed to have recourse for 
health and energy, have been productive of a depress- 
ing sense of exhaustion, far more disagreeable than 
the mere fatigue, occasioned by their toil ; and to rid 
themselves* of this evil, they have ignorantly employed 
the cause of it ; and, in time, have become at once the 
slaves, and the sickly, disordered, and, in all respects, 
miserable victims of intemperance. 

The delusion to which agricultural labourers, in 
particular, are subject, in reference to the utility of 
intoxicating liquors, is, generally, a cause of great 
annoyance to their employers, during the months of 
harvest. Instead of the master finding his servants 
prepared, in the morning, by means of repose, and a 
wholesome meal, to go through the business of the 
day, he too frequently finds them languid and de- 
pressed, and craving for their usual, but fatal stimu- 
lants; and it is not until the bottle has, for a time, 
been freely circulated, that they become roused into 
something like life and activity : but, alas ! their 
strength resembles the fitful energy which is produced 
by a fever, and like it must be fed by causes, which, 
in proportion to the violence of their operation, will 
be sure to lead to subsequent weakness and decay. 
Thus, as the hours pass along, and the time ap- 
proaches when the body should regain its vigour by 
repose, they must be stimulated to exertion by more 
frequent potations ; and when evening arrives, the 
harvest field, from which ought to ascend only the 
cheerful expressions of gratitude and praise to that 
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Being, who causes the earth to furnish seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater, is too frequently a 
scene of rude and licentious merriment, if not of abso- 
lute drunkenness and impiety. 



SECTION VIII. 



IGNORANCE, POVERTY, AND TOIL, THE 8TIRRIKO 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE, AND MORAL INFIRMITY, 

SUBSIDIARY CAUSES OF INTEMPERANCE. 

The most direct and powerful causes of intemperance, 
in the estimation of the writer, are those which have 
been already considered; and it must be confessed, 
that as they are deeply seated in the constitution of 
society, or are intimately interwoven with its most 
established modes of thinking, they are only to be 
removed by a laborious, and long continued process. 

There are, however, other causes, which may be 
regarded as subordinate, and auxiliary to those which 
have been noticed, rather than as being, in themselves, 
except to a very limited extent, the immediate occa- 
sions of intemperance; and of these the general 
ignorance of the lower classes is one, which is en- 
titled to primary consideration. 

Ignorance and sensuality are necessarily united ; for 
as man cannot live long without action, and as know- 
ledge IS both the food of the mind, and the matter 
upon which it operates, wherever there is a great de- 
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gree of ignorance, there is only the pursuit of animal 
pleasure to absorb the attention. 

In countries such as France, and Spain, and Italy, 
where the lower orders are quite as illiterate, and per- 
haps more so, than they are in any part of Great 
Britain, as public opinion is strongly opposed to in- 
temperance, and as the incentives to it do not exist, 
as among us, the ignorant are no more distinguished 
by inebriety than the educated and refined. In those 
countries, as well as in others similarly circumstanced, 
the leisure of the labouring part of the population is 
occupied, indeed, in animal indulgencies ; but as 
they are not pursued in connexion with the use of 
strong drink, they are comparatively innocent ; while, 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, the ignorant 
are exposed to all the temptations of the public- house, 
of the gin-temple, and the beer-shop, because in- 
capacitated for occupying their leisure in any rational 
pursuit ; and because, from the want of other sources 
of amusement, such places present to them the most 
powerful attractions they are capable of feeling, and 
are sanctioned, as the resorts of the idle, by their 
various employers, from the wealthy manufacturer, or 
shopkeeper, who habitually spends his evenings in the 
parlour of a tavern, to the farmer, who tipples away 
the same portion of his time, in the settle of the tap- 
room of a common pot-house. 

Next to ignorance, extreme poverty may be men- 
tioned, as helping to form the aggregate amount of 
intemperance. 

This evil, by placing those who are subject to it, at 
the lowest degree, in the scale of society, and by 
hardly allowing them the faintest hope of ever rising 
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above it, has a tendency to destroy that self respect, 
which often deters from the practice of what is vicious 
and degrading, and to render a man reckless of the 
good opinion of others. Individuals, in so depressing 
a condition, are, from their very circumstances, strong- 
ly disposed to make use of intoxicating stimulants. 
While under the influence of such stimulants, they are 
forgetful of their poverty ; and as they can have but 
little inducement, but what religion may supply, to 
withstand any temptation to the indulgence of an 
unworthy appetite, and as the extremely poor are, in 
general, but little influenced by religion of any kind, 
it is but reasonable to expect that many, of this class, 
will be addicted to intemperance. Poverty is, too fre- 
quently, the effect of this vice ; but when it is so, 
it becomes, in its turn, a cause of it, and thus it 
aggravates the evil from which it has sprung, and 
then becomes aggravated by it. There can, however, 
be no doubt that many who have maintained a cha- 
racter for sobriety, while they have had nothing, in 
point of station, to lose, have no sooner lost it, than 
they have yielded themselves to the influence of strong 
drink, as often as it could be obtained. In some 
cases this has followed because the individuals ceased 
to feel the motives which before induced them to resist 
a temptation, with which they had, nevertheless, an 
inclination to comply; and, in other cases, because 
they would experience a temporary state of compara- 
tive enjoyment, by drowning the remembrance of 
their sorrows. 

The extreme of toil, like the extreme of poverty, 
by its depressing influence on the mind, is also, some- 
times, an auxiliary in the cause of intemperance. 
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The labourer who has been largely drawing upon 
his bodily powers, from early in the morning, until 
late in the evening, and whose habitation contains 
none of those comforts, which, by the cheerful excite-* 
ment they produce, have a tendency to charm away 
the depression which is necessarily attendant upon 
weariness and fatigue, is almost sure to have recourse, 
for relief, to such artificial stimulants, as he may be 
able to procure, unless prepared to reject them, by the 
force of moral principles. And, when it is considered 
that the most arduous, and protracted exertions, are 
necessary to ensure a bare subsistence to multitudes, 
and that both by the precepts and example of the 
more highly favoured, the working classes are taught 
to value intoxicating liquors, as the choicest blessings 
of heaven, it, surely, will appear no matter of aston- 
ishment, that these classes are the chief supporters of 
the gin-palace and the beer-house. 

The busy — the incessantly stirring spirit of the 
times in which we live, whether affecting the middling 
or the higher classes, may next be considered, as 
having some degree of influence, in swelling the 
amount of our national intemperance. 

The same general laws which apply to the labourer 
in the field, or the mechanic at his forge, apply to the 
merchant at his desk, to the statesman in his study, or 
the council-chamber, and to the manufacturer amidst 
his bales, his boxes, and his machinery. Undue ac- 
tivity of either the mind or the body, necessarily leads 
to weariness and depression ; the sense of which, it 
must be admitted, is, temporarily, relieved by the use 
of intoxicating liquor ; and, for this reason, many, in 
the most respectable circles of the commercial world, 
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as well as individuals devoted to pursuits, which call 
only for mental exertion, have addicted themselves to 
the taking of such a quantity of strong drink, both at 
the close of their labours, and when actually engaged 
in them, as, in not a few instances, has been sufficient 
to excite for it, a continual, and an invincible craving. 
But there is another direction, in which our ex- 
cessive activity seems to lead to intemperance. Hab- 
its, which at first, are forced upon us by circumstances 
beyond our control, frequently form our most che- 
rished tastes and propensities ; and there is reason to 
fear, that the active and enterprising commercial spirit, 
which a sort of necessity has been the means of infus* 
ing, into all ranks of the business part of the commu- 
nity, within the last half century, has had its share in 
producing a fondness for excitements of every descrip- 
tion. In some cases this fondness for excitement is 
displayed in the ardour with which men engage in the 
most venturesome speculations ; and, in others, in the 
punctuality with which, at certain intervals, and on 
certain occasions, large doses of stimulating drink are 
swallowed. All the ordinary affairs of life have be- 
come, in the estimation of numbers, of too dull and 
heavy a character, to suit their volatile and active 
spirit, unless connected with the inspiring influence of 
the bottle. The most weighty transactions of the 
merchant — transactions which require the most cool 
deliberation, and the nicest calculations, are frequently 
settled, after the brain has become heated, and the 
thoughts partially bewildered, by the services which 
have been performed in honour of the drunken god. 
And let any one attentively note the proceedings of a 
country fair, or of a market day, in an ordinary pro- 
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vincial town, and be will see abundant cause for be- 
lieving, that the mere love of excitement is, with many, 
the chief reason for indulging in the use of intoxica- 
ting liquor. To an almost incredible extent it is 
consumed, neither that it may quench thirst, nor nou- 
rish the body ; — neither that it may cool, nor that it 
may generate heat; — neither that it may please the 
palate, nor furnish strength for labour; but simply 
that it may stimulate. With this view it is often taken 
by the delicate female, at an early period of the day, — 
by the preacher of the gospel, when preparing for the 
exercises of the pulpit, — by the senator, when about 
to enter the arena of political conflict, — and by the 
rustic, when fitting himself to enjoy the barbarous, 
and boisterous amusements of a revel. 

It may be said that there are nations as fond of 
excitement as ourselves, but which are remarkable for 
their sobriety, though possessing the juice of the grape, 
and ardent spirits in abundance. The truth of this 
must be admitted; but it only proves what has all 
along been contended for, namely, that there are other, 
and far more powerful causes than those now under 
consideration, to which our intemperance, as a nation, 
is to be mainly attributed, — causes which, independ- 
ently, would produce the evil to a fearful extent, but 
which are capable of aiding each other, and of being 
aided by circumstances, which, alone, would be com- 
paratively powerless. 

We have now to notice the last cause of intemper- 
ance, to which we shall particularly allude; namely, 
that moral infirmity ^ which may be regarded as a rad- 
ical defect in our entire species; and which often 
suffers, in reference to every form of human guilt and 
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folly, the practice of what the judgment condemns as 

yicious or absurd. 

« 

This moral infirmity is not the creature of circum- 
stances; but exists in men of all ages, climes, and 
characters. It is developed, indeed, by causes which 
are as various, as the countenances and habits of man- 
kind ; but it exists every where, and in all, as a part 
of the original condition of our humanity. It betrayed 
itself in the most eminent philosophers, and moralists, 
of the ancient heathen world, not merely in respect to 
those vices by which they were distinguished, in com- 
mon with the whole human race, but in respect to the 
circumstance that, although convinced of the absurd- 
ity of the popular superstitions of their country, they 
had not the moral courage to face the storm, which 
they knew they would bring upon themselves, by treat- 
ing those superstitions with public opposition and con- 
tempt. At the present time it is betraying itself, in a 
similar manner, in the conduct of many of the natives 
of British India ; who rather than subject themselves 
to the inconveniences, arising from the loss of caste, 
continue to countenance and to support those abomi- 
nations of idolatry, which they are satisfied are abhor- 
rent to reason, and to the real welfare of their country. 
In China and Turkey, this moral infirmity causes the 
opium eater to persist in a practice, which he is assured 
will render the greater portion of his life an intolera- 
ble burden, and be the means of terminating his exist- 
ence before he has lived out half his days; and in 
other countries, it tends to perpetuate opinions and 
practices, which are, obviously, repugnant to tlie dic- 
tates of common sense, and to the most vital interests 
of society. Wherever, in short, we see the sensual 
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appetites and passions of men, triumphing over the 
dictates of their reason, and over their moral sensibili- 
ties, we see illustrated that inherent defect in the 
human character, which we denominate moral infirm- 
ity ; and t6 which it is, chiefly, owing, that the first 
step is taken in the career of vice and folly. 

As an auxiliary, in promoting the cause of intem- 
perance, this weakness of our nature, gives strength 
and activity to every temptation by which we are 
urged onwards to excess; — and as the temptations 
to intemperance have assumed an almost endless 
variety of forms — are backed by the most powerful 
supporters, and are directed against our virtue from 
our very earliest years, when, from our comparative 
ignorance, and, particularly, our inexperience in spi- 
ritual warfare, we are but ill qualified to resist them, it 
is not to be wondered at, if, in too many instances, 
they are fatally victorious. If the incentives to in- 
temperance were all of a repulsive character, man's 
moral infirmities would not materially aid them, in 
accomplishing their work of destruction, misery, and 
death. But, alas! they sometimes present the most 
attractive forms and features ; and exhibit themselves 
in a costume, which both history, and parental in- 
struction, have taught us to regard as the distinguish- 
ing mark of the most valuable of friends. When 
under a human guise, they sometimes give utterance 
to a continuous flow of the most animating wit ; and 
present to us a countenance radiant with smiles and 
happiness. They call themselves by the names of 
health, of patriotism, of courtesy, of love, and friend- 
ship; and, to increase their mighty influence, they, 
frequently, appear attended by individuals, whose 
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amiability is the charm of the domestic circle, and 
whose public virtues are the sources of national pros- 
perity. If then there be a warfare in which the 
utmost degree of moral potency is needed, surely it is 
that which we are called to wage against the tempta- 
tions to intemperance. But moral weakness is still 
distinctive of the many. The few only have strength 
equal to their need ; and although the strong are 
rendered so by the assistance of a superhuman power, 
they are cautioned, in a voice from heaven, to " take 
heed, lest, while they think they stand, they also fall,'' 
These are facts which must not be lost sight of in any 
scheme for the moral improvement of individuals; 
and which, therefore, demand particular consideration 
in an attempt to rescue a nation from the curse of 
intemperance. 



END OF PART THE SECOND. 



PART THE THIRD. 



THE CUBE OF INTEMPERANCE. 



SECTION I. 



TOTAL ABSTINENCE FROM ALL INTOXICATING LIQUORS, 
THE MOST EFFICIENT REMEDY FOR INTEMPERANCE. 

The great end for which the scheme of human 
redemption was devised, was the exhibition of the 
divine benevolence. Man fell, by his iniquity, not 
only into a state of dishonour and misery, but of 
entire spiritual helplessness; and, in this state, he 
might have been left to endure all the just conse- 
quences of his transgression. In this case he would 
have been an awful monument of the immutable 
holiness, and inflexible justice of his Creator. But 
the Almighty was not content with illustrating, by 
means of punishment, his purity and justice. He was 
pleased to resolve on making the fullest display of his 
benevolence, by the contrivance of a way, by which 
man might be raised from his fallen condition, and 
become the possessor of moral dignity, the most 
exalted, and of enjoyments, at once pure, satisfying, 
and eternal. The mission of the Son of God, by 
whom the plans of infinite benevolence were to be 
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consummated, was, in all respects, a mission of love 
and mercy ; and to prove it so, as well as to demon- 
strate his claim to the homage of mankind, he exer- 
cised his miraculous power, when on earth, in healing 
both mental and bodily diseases, — in feeding the 
hungry, and in raising the dead; and, at length, 
he died upon the cross, as an atonement for sin ; thus 
plainly declaring that so great was his love for man, 
that he held nothing too dear, to be sacrificed, 
in order that human felicity might be secured. He 
was not content with pitying the wretchedness of 
mankind, nor with blaming the folly, which had 
entailed upon the world, the miseries under which 
it groaned. He did not, with an eye suffused with 
the tears of mere sentimentalism, look upon the 
moral pestilence, by which myriads were perishing, 
but mingled with the dying myriads, and, as their 
physician, administered the only remedy by which 
they could be healed. He is now raised to a state 
of glory, as the reward of his former humiliation, 
sufferings, and death; but the happiness of man is 
still the object of his care. To secure this object, he 
employs the ministry of angels — the influences of his 
spirit — ^the power of his word — ^the dispensations of 
his proyidence, and the energies of his Church : — and 
it is because the Son of God is still intent on human 
happiness, that such as profess to be his followers are 
required, not merely to pity the wretched, but, as far 
as possible, to relieve them, — not merely to investi- 
gate the causes of evil, but, as far as practicable, to 
remove them. 

We have seen that io temperance is an evil, than 
which a greater does not afflict our race. We have 
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endeavoured to trace it to its various causes; and 
now, if we have imbibed the spirit of the Redeemer, 
we shall be anxious to know by what means the 
progress of the plague can be arrested, and the world 
be secured, in future, against its desolating influence. 
It cannot be expected that the intemperate, them- 
selves, will originate measures, for effecting their 
deliverance from a vice, to which they are willingly 
devoted ; and it is almost as little to be expected, that 
such as are strangers to the holy, and benevolent 
spirit of the gospel, however temperate their habits, 
will be among the first to engage in a service, which 
requires that all who would engage in it, successfully, 
should be deeply impressed with a sense of both the 
guilt, and the misery, involved in the evil to be 
removed. It is, then^ to the professed disciples of the 
Son of God — to such as are the avowed followers of 
him, whose whole life was a glorious exhibition of 
moral purity, and disinterested love, we must look for 
the agents, by whom the cure of intemperance must 
be accomplished. Such individuals, under the influ- 
ence of the spirit, which glowed in the breast of their 
Divine Master, have, already, been the means of 
imparting peace, and holiness, and moral dignity, and 
sacred joy, to millions, who were, once, among the 
most fierce, depraved, degraded, and miserable of the 
human race ; and, animated by the same spirit, they 
may not only prevent intemperance from proceeding 
further, in its awful career, but may so far cut off its 
sources, or remove the incentives to it, as, ere long, to 
deprive it of the greater portion of its malignity. 

But, if christians are to be mainly instrumental, in 
saving the world from the curse of intemperance, 
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it is certain, that the measures to be adopted, for 
this purpose, must be in perfect accordance with 
righteousness and truth. — It is no part of Christianity 
to do evil, that good may come ; and, for this reason, 
the writer expects that the remedy for intemper- 
ance, which he is about to advocate, will be tried, 
by the word of God ; and, he can truly say, if it 
cannot endure the trial, he would be among the first 
to fix upon it the stamp of condemnation. That the 
christian church, in Britain, has, hitherto, done, com- 
paratively, nothing, for the perishing multitude of 
drunkards, by which she is surrounded, must be 
confessed. She has erected fair and spacious edifices, 
for her own convenience. She has obtained instruct- 
ers, for her own improvement, and consolation; and 
she has permitted those, who are without her pale, 
to partake of some of the privileges of her rich 
inclosures ; but while the plague of intemperance has 
been raging all around her, and, to a great extent, 
within her borders, at once impairing her energies, 
and causing her enemies to triumph, saying, ** Ah ! 
so would we have it," she has never yet shown any 
adequate compassion for those on whom the plague- 
spot has been found ; nor has she been distinguished 
by making any efficient, and well directed efforts to 
arrest the pestilence, in its awfully destructive pro- 
gress through the earth. The duty, however, of doing 
something, for this purpose, is beginning to be felt by 
some of her members : already have they assumed an 
attitude of resistance to the foe, and they are now 
calling loudly upon others to come to their assistance : 
— but their proceedings, although attended by a con- 
siderable measure of success, have, hitherto, been 
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more like the actions of men, suddenly aroused from 
their slumbers, by the cry that an enemy had landed 
on their shores, than like the movements of a well 
disciplined, and powerful army, advancing, under 
skilful and courageous generals, to certain victory. 

But to come to the remedy, by which the writer has 
been led to believe that intemperance might be at 
once checked in its progress, and, ultimately, be 
banished from the land. 

As the immoderate drinking of intoxicating liquors 
is the sole immediate cause of this evil, and as such 
immoderate drinking invariably grows out of the 
moderate drinking customs of the temperate part of 
the community, the most efl&cient of all measures, for 
the cure of intemperance, appears to be the total 
abandonment of intoxicating liquors, as ordinary 
drinks, by all who have not yet become intemperate. 

Although, in connexion with such a measure, no 
efforts should be made to reclaim the drunkard, it is 
obvious, that a few years, at most, would suffice to 
ensure the extinction of his race ; but if, in connexion 
with such a measure, the temperate part of the com- 
munity were to make the unhappy victims of inebriety 
the objects of their deep and constant concern, at 
one time setting before them the wretchedness of their 
condition, and the enormity of their guilt, and, at 
another, urging them to abstain altogether from the 
fatal cup, there can be little doubt that many would 
be reclaimed, who are now left to pursue their way 
to perdition, unpitied, and almost unprayed for. 

It will now be the writer's object to point out the 
peculiar advantages belonging to the principle of Total 
Abstinence, especially in connexion with the cause of 
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temperance, but not overlooking its bearing on otber 
important questions. 

The value of this principle arises, first, from its 
simplicity. 

The more simple are the means by which we propose 
to accomplish any object, the more they are entitled 
to approval, if adapted to the end we have in view ; 
and it must be admitted that the principle of Total 
Abstinence, is so far simple, as to be unencumbered 
by any of those difficulties, which attend a less definite 
rule, or one allowing greater latitude in the use of 
intoxicating liquors. The advocates of this principle 
are under no necessity of making distinctions, between 
the different kinds of intoxicating drinks, which, to 
many minds, can be no otherwise than unsatisfactory ; 
nor have they the trouble of settling the difficult ques- 
tion, as to what constitutes temperate drinking, in all 
the separate cases of the numerous individuals, who, 
while rejecting the use of the more powerfully intoxi- 
cating liquors, continue to indulge themselves in the 
use of those which are less so. 

It is hoped it will not be thought invidious, for the 
sake of illustration, here to allude to the principles of 
those societies, which have been formed, expressly, for 
the suppression of intemperance. 

It is well known to many, that owing to the general 
and habitual use of ardent spirits, in North America, 
intemperance, had, there, become an evil of alarming 
magnitude. At length, it so far excited the attention 
of the christian and patriotic part of the community, 
as to produce the conviction that something was neces- 
sary to be done, to save both the church and the world 
from its destructive ravages. In the year 1826, a 
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society was formed, for this benevolent purpose, the 
members of which pledged themselves to abstain, 
altogether, from distilled, or ardent spirits, and to 
discountenance the causes and practice of intemper- 
ance, in respect both to themselves and others. This 
society rapidly extended its benevolent operations. 
The ministers of religion, and the most eminent 
statesmen, magistrates, and physicians, flocked to its 
standard, and bound themselves by its pledge. The 
tide of intemperance, which, before, had threatened to 
overwhelm the land, was at once rolled back — the 
plague which had swept away thousands upon thou- 
sands, and which had infected hundreds of thousands 
more, was, at once, arrested in its progress.* 
** Within nine years there were formed, within the 
different states, seven thousand temperance societies ; 
one embracing a majority of the Members of both 
Houses of Congress, and the whole including nearly a 
million and a half of members. Upwards of three 
thousand distilleries were stopped, and given up ; and 
more than five thousand merchants, and dealers in 
spirits, relinquished the trade', which was deemed im- 
moral, and hurtful to the best interests of the com- 
munity. No spirits were allowed to be used in the 
American navy or army ; and about twelve hundred 
merchant ships were navigated without the use of 
intoxicating drinks; five thousand actual drunkards 
were known to have been reclaimed, and made sober 
men ; and in the county of Plymouth, there was not 
a single seller of ardent spirits left." 

It was not long after the formation of the first 
American Temperance Society, that British christians 
* Dr. Humphry, president of Amherst College. U. S. 
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began to imitate the conduct of their American breth- 
ren. A society, founded on the same principles, 
which had wrought such wonders in America, was 
formed, under the title of 'Hhe British and Foreign 
Society for the suppression of intemperance ;'' but the 
excellent men, who originated this society, seem to 
have overlooked the great difference existing between 
the drinking customs of the two countries. — As the 
intemperance of America mainly arose from the use of 
rum and brandy, the total abandonment of all such 
liquors, by the most moral and patriotic part of the 
community, could do no otherwise than effect a most 
gratifying change in the drinking habits of all classes. 
In England the case was widely different. At least 
two thirds of its intemperance might be traced to the 
drinking of beer and cider ; and with respect to those 
who were addicted to the use of ardent spirits, it may 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that nearly 
all had been accustomed to drink, habitually, other 
intoxicating liquors. It is not, then, to be wondered 
at, that some individuals were, at length, led to believe, 
that the pledge which only required abstinence from 
ardent spirits, but very imperfectly met the case for 
which it was intended to provide. It is true, that the 
pledge of the British and Foreign Society, required its 
members to discountenance the causes, as well as the 
practice of intemperance; but, as it was found ex- 
tremely difficult, nay, altogether impossible, to assign 
any well defined limit to that kind of moderate drink- 
ing which the society allowed, each one being left to 
determine, for himself, what constituted moderation, 
and as, in the opinion of some, the moderate drinking 
of wine, beer, &c., was as much a cause of intern- 
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perance, or as often an incentive to it, as the drink- 
ing of spirits, such as held this opinion were induced 
by it, as well as by other reasons, to prefer a 
pledge of Total Abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors, to the less definite and simple one, adopted 
by the first American and British societies. But 
it was not long after the pledge of Total Absti- 
nence had been adopted, by many of the friends of 
temperance in Britain, that the Americans perceived it 
to possess advantages, which were wanting in the 
pledge of but partial abstinence ; and it soon became, 
almost universally, the only approved basis of the 
various new societies, which were daily springing into 
existence among them. In fact, the intention of the 
framers of the pledge, on which the first American 
societies were founded, was becoming so generally 
evaded by those, who were unwilling to incur public 
censure by drinking ardent spirits, but who were 
inclined to intemperance, by the introduction of 
various alcoholic liquors, to which the Americans 
were, previously, almost strangers, that there was a 
necessity for the adoption of a more simple, and well 
defined rule, by which the drinking customs of the 
country should be controlled, if the friends of tem- 
perance would secure the victories they had already 
won.^ — In consequence of which, the pledge of Total 
Abstinence was, soon, received, by multitudes, with 
the most cordial approbation. It is said, that of 
ninety-five delegates who attended, from twenty-four 
counties, the Eighth Annual Meeting of the New 
York state Temperance Society, held the 16th day of 
February, 1837, all but seven were actually pledged 
to Total Abstinence — that four of these admitted it to 
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be the only correct principle, while the views of the 
other three were not known. It is also reported, that 
more than ** one hundred towns, in the state of New 
York, have stopped the sale of all intoxicating drinks 
within their limits — that the chief magistrates of three 
cities neither use themselves, nor provide for others, 
any intoxicating drink, as a beverage — that there are 
pledged, to Total Abstinence, in New York, more than 
one hundred thousand persons, and that the signatures 
are increasing more than one thousand a week."* 

For two years, before he became an advocate of the 
principle of Total Abstinence, the writer had been a 
member of the old British and Foreign Society ; and 
he would be truly thankful for having, by means of 
this society, first had his attention particularly directed 
to the true nature of intoxicating liquors, in general, 
and to the awful extent of the evils they have been 
the means of producing: at the same time he must 
confess that he never could perceive the propriety of 
wholly forbidding the use of ardent spirits, under the 
names of rum, brandy, &c., however diluted, and 
however moderately taken, while allowing the use of 
similar spirits, under the names of port and sherry ; — 
nor could he understand what moral influence tlie 
circumstance of a number of individuals entirely 
abstaining from ardent spirits, could have upon a 
people, who rarely tasted such spirits, but who we re, 
notoriously, addicted to intemperance, from the use 
of beer and cider. 

While, however, the writer decidedly prefers the 
Total Abstinence pledge to that of the old British and 
Foreign Society, on account of its simplicity, he would 

* First Report of the New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society. Page II. 
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not be understood as, in any way, undervaluing the 
labours of those excellent men, who, though equally 
anxious, with himself, to promote the cause of tem- 
perance, are not yet prepared to adopt the same means 
for promoting it, which commend themselves to his 
judgment. The enemy to be overcome is too mighty 
to allow of jealousies and contentions in the camp of 
those who are opposed to it, without serious injury to 
the cause in which they are engaged. If then the 
friends of temperance cannot entirely agree as to the 
best means for securing, to their fellow men, this 
inestimable blessing, and if they feel themselves some- 
times called on to vindicate their respective opinions, 
let them differ in love, and oppose in the spirit of 
meekness. Let them show, by their moderation in 
debate, that the temperature of their minds has not 
been rendered more fiery, by their anxiety to induce 
others to abstain from hot and stimulating liquors. 

But while the principle of Total Abstinence pos- 
sesses the peculiar advantage, which arises from its 
simplicity y it is also distinguished by its efficacy. 

It has often been said, that ^' prevention is better 
than cure ;" and what can be, more effectually, calcu- 
lated to prevent the increase of intemperance, nay, to 
dry up all the sources of the intemperance existing, at 
the present moment, than Total Abstinence from every 
thing 'which can intoxicate ? 

Let it be admitted, that the moderate use of alco- 
holic drinks is allowed, even by the word of God, still 
it must be admitted, on the other hand, that absti- 
nence from them is the most effectual means of avoid- 
ing the evils to which the moderate use of them, has, 
already, been the means of conducting thousands, and 
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to which it will, as certainly, be the occasion of 
conducting thousands more. 

In a state of society, such as now exists in Britain, 
our efforts, to promote the cause of temperance, must 
be essentially deficient, unless they are both preventive 
and remedial. They must be directed, at once, to 
the protection of the temperate from the incentives to 
drunkenness, and to the deliverance of the drunkard 
from his unhappy propensity. With respect to those 
who have never yet passed the bounds of moderation, 
there can be no absolute certainty, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, that they will not, one 
day, become the most inveterate drunkards, unless 
they should wholly abstain from the liquor which 
intoxicates: — but in a country already distinguished, 
pre-eminently, by its love of strong drinks, the moder- 
ate drinker is peculiarly liable to go to excess. Were 
our common opinions and practices, in reference to 
the value, and the use of intoxicating liquors, the 
same as are found to prevail in France, and Italy, and 
other vinous countries, the case would be widely 
different; but so long as they shall continue to be 
thought necessary to health, and strength, and shall 
be introduced, on all occasions, as symbols of courte- 
sy, of kindness, and of friendship, and shall be taken 
for the sake of their stimulating properties, and not 
merely to quench a natural thirst, will what may be 
deemed the moderate use of th^m, continue to be 
productive of a ruinous amount of intemperance. Of 
the entire number of drunkards who perish, annually, 
in Great Britain and Ireland, no doubt many must be 
regarded as having been initiated, into the practice 
of intemperance, from their very earliest years, by 
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tbeir gin and whiskey drinking parents; but, of the 
far greater portion, it may be averred, that they were 
drawn from the ranks of moderate drinkers, and that 
the beer cup, and the wine glass, had much more to 
do with first exciting in them an intemperate appetite 
for drink, than any other of the incentives to drunk- 
enness. 

Two thirds of the intemperance, at present exist- 
ing, may be traced to the use of malt liquor, wine, 
and cider. Of wine it has been justly observed, that 
** in high life it occupies the place, and does the work 
of ardent spirits, in low life : — it is nothing more than 
a genteel medium of intoxication." Throughout our 
smaller towns and villages beer and cider are the 
drunkard's drinks. It is by these our labourers and 
mechanics are excited to the commission of crime, — 
by these they are impoverished, and degraded, and 
rendered the scourges of their families, and the pests 
of the neighbourhood in which they reside. On what 
principle, then, can it be expected that any extensive 
change, for the better, will take place, in the drinking 
customs of the great mass of society, while left in, 
comparatively, undisturbed possession of the same 
liquors, which, through successive ages, have been the 
chief causes of the evils we deplore. Now, as Total 
Abstinence, alone, cuts off the sources of intemper- 
ance, it is the only efficient remedy for this body and 
soul-destroying vice. 

It may be a fact that vast numbers are enabled 
to keep within the strictest bounds of moderatioiK 
Restraining mercy — constitutional peculiarities — free- 
dom from ordinary temptations, may, separately, or 
existing together, prevent an individual from sliding 
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into intemperate habits, though, daily, in the use of 
intoxicating drink ; but, in a case in which the wisest 
have been deceived by an enemy — the loftiest brought 
down, and the strongest subdued, it is contended that 
none have any security, for maintaining their position, 
while in actual conflict with the same foe. 

But the sincere and devoted friends of temperance 
have another object in view, besides securing the 
temperate from the paths of inebriety. They see, on 
all sides, vast numbers of beings, who are bone of 
their bone, and flesh of their flesh, who are, in fact, 
their brethren, — born for the same high and holy 
purposes, and capable of realizing the same enjoy- 
ments as themselves, but sunk, to the lowest degree, 
in the scale of humanity, through the love of intoxi- 
cating drinks ; and while looking on the moral degra- 
dation, on the physical suffering, and the spiritual ruin 
of these unhappy beings, they hear a voice, which 
they know to be the voice of God, exclaim, ** If thou 
forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and 
those that are ready to be slain ; — if thou sayest behold 
we know it not, doth not he that pondereth the heart 
consider it? and he that keepeth thy soul, doth he 
not know it? and shall not he render to every man 
according to his works." The love of ease, or the 
love of money, may prompt them, in reply, to give 
utterance to the language of Cain, ** Am I my brother's 
keeper ? " but they remember their obligations to the 
unmerited grace and mercy of him who said, *' By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another;'* and, believifig that the most 
miserable slaves of intemperance can claim, with them- 
selves, a common parentage, they become anxious to 
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deliver the drunkard from his bondage, and to lead 
him into the glorious liberty of the children of God 
Physicians, however, have repeatedly declared that, 
for the drunkard, there is no certain cure but Total 
Abstinence; and, the truth of the declaration can 
be amply supported, by both facts and arguments. 
Many individuals have been known to have become 
addicted to intemperance, while retaining a strong 
sense of their folly and their guilt. They have been 
known, repeatedly, to acknowledge the force of all 
the prudential considerations which have pleaded for 
sobriety. They have been known, again, and again, 
to make the most sincere resolutions of amendment, 
but they have no sooner taken the quantity of their 
favourite liquor, necessary to excite their appetite 
for more, than they have, at once, silenced all the 
remonstrances of conscience, and have plunged head- 
long into all their former excesses. 

Should it be said that, in America, long before 
the subject of Total Abstinence was agitated, many 
drunkards were reclaimed, and that, in Britain, also, 
many have been reformed without adopting this 
principle, it is replied, that, in America, ardent 
spirits were, almost, the only drinks in habitual use, 
and that Total Abstinence from these was positively 
enjoined ; and that the question is not as to the 
possibility of certain drunkards being reclaimed, while 
allowed the moderate use of intoxicating drink, but 
whether drunkards, in general, are not far more likely 
to be reclaimed, and secured, in the path of sobriety, 
by Total Abstinence, than by the mere injunction 
to abstain from what, perhaps, they never indulged in, 
and to use, in moderation, the same liquors by which 
they were originally overcome. 
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But it has been shown that, in America, a more sim- 
ple and efficacious remedy, for intemperance, than 
the one, at first applied, was, ultimately, found to be 
necessary. Many of the first reclaimed drunkards 
gradually betook themselves to the drinking of wine, 
and other alcoholic drinks, and again fell into their 
former habits ; while many of the temperate part of 
the community, having denounced brandy and rum, 
introduced as common beverages, somewhat less ine- 
briating liquors, but not less insidiously injurious ; and, 
thus, were fast establishing a system which, if left to 
itself, would, in a few years, have become the source of 
a flood of intemperance, as overwhelming as that which 
had been just arrested in its destructive progress. 

But, on the supposition that Total Abstinence is the 
most effectual remedy for drunkenness, and that it is 
80 will be generally admitted, even by the most 
decided advocates of what are called moderation 
principles, surely, it must be evident, to reflecting 
minds, that it is at least highly expedient for the 
man, who would reclaim another from intemperance, 
to abstain, himself, from the drunkard's drink; for, 
otherwise, he cannot give to his instructions, and 
entreaties, all that moral energy, which is necessary 
to render them deeply, and effectually impressive. 

Th^ great delusion, under which the intemperate 
labour, in common with others, relates to the supposed 
utility of intoxicating liquors, as sources of health 
and strength. To dispel this delusion let the temper- 
ate demonstrate, by their abstaining from such liquors, 
that they are totally useless; — that all the ordinary 
affairs of life can be, successfully, conducted without 
them ; and, thus, they will be fully prepared to argue 
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with the drunkard, on the propriety of his abandoning 
those liquors, with some hope of inducing him to do 
so, which, otherwise, they can have but little reason 
to cherish. If an individual has been accustomed 
to intoxicate himself, by the use of gin, and I entreat 
him to abstain from it altogether, while he knows 
that I indulge myself in the use of beer, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that he will repel my entreaties, 
with a sort of secret contempt, rather than view 
them with those feelings of respect, which would be 
necessary to their success? On the other hand, if an 
individual has been addicted to the immoderate use of 
beer, and he knows I daily take my two or three 
glasses of wine, will he not, for this reason, think 
himself perfectly justified in pursuing his old course? 
It is true, there is a wide difference between us, but he 
does not see this. The wickedness of his intemperance 
he is not convinced of; and it is always extremely 
improbable that intemperate men will be fully con- 
vinced of their guilt, until their minds are restored to 
a healthy condition, by the abandonment of the 
practices by which they have become disordered. So 
long as I continue to use intoxicating liquors the 
drunkard will view me as raised, but a very little, 
above himself. He will believe that his, occasionally, 
taking a little more of such liquors than I do, and, 
sometimes, rather too much of them, is a matter 
which renders him more an object of pity than of 
blame. 

Happily, the superior efficacy of the Total Absti- 
nence principle can no longer be regarded as a 
subject of doubt. Every day is adding fresh triumphs 
to the cause of temperance, won by its mighty power. 
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The seal of the divine approbation has, eyidently, 
been set upon it. It has already wrought wonders on 
behalf of our country ; and when once the christian 
church shall be fully roused from her present slumber, 
and shall boldly advance against the monster Intem- 
perance, with her collected force, and armed with this 
mighty principle, it will not be long before it may be 
said, '* The curse of Britain is no more." 

According to the testimony of the Rev. J. Sherman, 
" In North Wales, not less than from sixty thousand 
to eighty thousand have signed the pledge to abandon 
all intoxicating liquors ; and the consequence is, that 
health, domestic comfort, and attention to eternal 
things have advanced. Hundreds of drunkards have 
been reformed — places of worship, where few have 
attended, now overflow, and many sinners are con- 
verted to God. In Birmingham, above three hundred 
notorious drunkards have been reformed; most of 
whom are now attending at worship, and many are 
members of churches. In Manchester, one christian 
church, alone, reckons nearly one hundred reclaimed 
drunkards. Bradford has exhibited most pleasing 
symptoms of reformation. Not less than between one 
and two hundred drunkards have been reclaimed from 
misery and vice ; most of whom '' dwell in the house 
of God, to behold the beauty of the Lord." ^< At 
Preston, the judges can hardly believe the facts 
which come before them. Six years ago it was one of 
the most drunken and profligate towns in England, 
and, proportionably, sent more criminals to Lancaster 
assizes, than any town in the country. But absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquor reached that town, 
and now, for the last six assizes, there has not been a 
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single criminal from Preston. The chaplain of the 
jail has stated, that while all the churches and 
chapels in Preston were crowded, there was but one 
chapel which had no congregation, and that was the 
chapel of the jail." 

Within the circle of his own observation, the writer 
has seen more than sufficient to demonstrate, that 
the practice of Total Abstinence, as a method for 
securing the reformation of the intemperate, is 
superior to all other means which have, hitherto, 
been proposed. He has known individuals, who, 
for years, had struggled to free themselves from 
intemperate habits, but in vain, while continuing to 
sip of the infatuating cup ; but no sooner did they 
become total abstainers, than they realized the liberty 
they had been anxious to enjoy. 

While attempting to rid themselves of their enemy, 
by endeavouring to observe moderation, they were like 
the Philistines, when binding Sampson with green 
withs; but Total Abstinence was like depriving him 
of his locks. A few months ago they were without 
happiness, and without hope. Like the maniac, in 
the gospel, they were inflicting torments upon them- 
selves, and their dwelling was among the dead; but 
they are now, not only clothed, but are " in their 
right mind," and are " sitting at the feet of Jesus." 

Apart from its efficacy, in securing the reformation 
of the intemperate, its intimate connexion with the 
honour of the christian church, assuredly, entitles the 
principle of Total Abstinence to the cordial approba- 
tion of every sincere, and devoted follower of the Son 
of God. Where is there a christian society whose 
glory has not been tarnished, and whose numbers have 
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not been lessened, by the influence of strong drink ? 
The very watchmen of Zion have been lulled by it 
into a state of disgraceful slumber; and, in too many 
cases, it has brought upon them reproach, and con- 
tempt, which years of sorrowful repentance have not 
been able to wipe away. Elders, and deacons, and 
private members, have, alike, yielded to its mighty 
power ; and, in their fall, the infidel and the sensual- 
ist have rejoiced, while the truly pious have wept and 
wondered. 

Let any minister of the gospel, but, attentively, 
examine the history of that portion of the church 
with which he has been personally connected, and he 
will soon discover that satan has never employed a 
more powerful agent, for the purpose of enticing 
religious professors from the paths of holy consist- 
ency, peace, and usefulness, than intoxicating liquor. 
Like a syren, it has enticed them from their heaven- 
ward course; and, having gradually drawn them 
amidst the rocks, and quicksands of worldliness, and 
sensuality, it has, at length, caused them to make 
*' shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience." The 
writer can look round on many, and young men in 
particular, who might, once, be compared to gallant, 
and well stored vessels^ sailing for the celestial haven ; 
but who are, now, the most pitiable wrecks, and, as far 
as present prospects are concerned, they seem likely for 
ever to remain so. Should the christian, then, refuse 
to dash, for ever, from his lips, the insidious draught, 
both that his own safety may not be endangered, and 
that others, instructed by his example, may also shun 
the tempter ? In boldly advancing towards an ene- 
my, which cannot be avoided, there is the truest 
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magnanimity ; but it is no better than fool-hardiness 
to court a battle from which no real advantage can 
result, but in which all may be lost that is dear to us 
in both time and eternity. Of the justly celebrated 
Dr. Johnson, it is said, that '' he could not drink 
wine in moderation — he either drank it to excess, 
or abstained from it altogether;*' and, conscious of 
his infirmity, he at length abandoned the use of it 
entirely. ** I cannot take a little " was once his reply 
to Mrs. Hannah More, who solicited him to take a 
little wine at a dinner party, '' and therefore I never 
touch it. Abstinence is as easy to me as temperance 
would be difficult." The reader may be able to 
confine himself to the moderate use of intoxicating 
drink, but there are many, both in the church, and in 
the world, who cannot ; and for their sakes, if he be a 
christian, he should, henceforth, deem it a labour of 
love, and not a hardship, to abstain from all those 
liquors, which by stealing away man's reason, too 
often reduce him below the level of the brute. 

But there are advantages, arising from Total Absti- 
nence, which are independent of its connexion with 
the cause of temperance; and as many may be 
induced by them to abstain from intoxicating liquors, 
who would not do so from other motives, they must 
not be wholly overlooked. 

In the first place, it is highly important to indi- 
viduaUy ^.n^ families y on the ground of Economy. 

Intoxicating drinks, collectively, swallow up an 
enormous amount of property, which must, neces- 
sarily, be made up of sums abstracted from the 
pockets of individuals. 

Were these drinks necessary to health and strength, 
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which they have been fully proved not to be, there 
would be some reason for spending our money in the 
purchase of them. As the case is, the entire amount 
expended in procuring them, is so much wqjrse than 
thrown away. It is true, they produce a momentary 
gratification — ^they seem to warm and enliven the 
frame, while they please the palate; but these are 
deceitful comforts— comforts, which, too often, are 
purchased with the loss of the most valuable and 
substantial blessings. 

Let the poor man be, strictly speaking, a moderate 
drinker, yet, if he should drink, daily, from the age of 
twenty, but a glass of gin, or a pint of beer, he 
would waste far more, in that portion of his life, 
which is devoted to active labour, than would be 
sufficient to keep him, in comfort and independence, 
throughout all his declining years. 

In families, respectable, but not affluent, it is, 
often, of no little importance that economy should be 
studied, in every part of their expenditure, since 
it, frequently, happens, that only what is saved, by 
economy, can be laid by for a time of sickness, or 
to meet any other emergency. Now, the habitual 
drinking of intoxicating liquors, in such families, is 
usually productive of a far greater waste of their 
resources than anything besides. We say waste of 
their resources, since no really valuable end can possi- 
bly be answered by their indulgence in such liquors. 

For the sake of illustration, we may imagine a 
family, consisting of a husband and his wife, with five 
children, and a servant. Let the head of this family 
be supposed to be a tradesman, in comfortable, but 
not independent circumstances ; and let every member 
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of it be considered strictly temperate. The husband, 
wife, and servant, may be supposed to take, daily, 
a pint of beer each, and each of the children half 
this quantity. On sabbath days the husband shall 
allow himself two glasses of wine, the wife shall take 
one, and the children half a glass each. Twice 
a^week, on an average, the head of the family shall 
indulge himself in a glass of spirits and water, either 
to please himself, or a friend, or because he thinks he 
needs it, medicinally; and, once a month, the wife 
shall indulge herself, for similar reasons, with the 
same quantity. Birth-days and other extraordinary 
occasions, require the consumption of not less than 
one dozen of wine, yearly ; and two pints of beer, per 
week, must be allowed for various casualties. The 
account, then, for the year, will stand thus : — 



1054 Quarts of Beer, at 3c?. per quart. . 
116 Glasses of Spirits, &c., at 4d, per 

glass 

34 Bottles of Wine, at 4*. per bottle 



£. 


s. 


d. 


13 


3 


6 


1 


18 


8 


6 


16 





21 


18 


2 



Here is a sum of money, expended in useless drugs, 
which would be sufficient to insure at the death of the 
head of the family, supposing the insurance to com- 
mence at the age of 25, the sum of one thousand 
pounds sterling, for the surviving objects of his affec- 
tion ; or which, if properly husbanded, would be 
sufficient, in a few years, to place the whole family, in 
a state of comparative security, from the evils arising 
frQm all the ordinary vicissitudes of comiperci^l life. — 
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How infatuating tben, must be the appetite for strong 
drink, which prefers the loss of such advantages, 
rather than forego its own momentary gratification. 

But society at large^ is deeply concerned in the 
ECONOMICAL advantages resulting from Total Absti- 
nence. 

It has been calculated that the temperate and 
intemperate use of all kinds of alcoholic drinks occa- 
sions an annual loss, to the country, of one hundred 
millions sterling — a sum equal to an eighth part of 
the entire national debt ! — Whether this calculation be 
correct or not, it is certain, that so long as even the 
moderate use of intoxicating drinks shall continue to 
be general, the country will be an immense loser by 
the traffic in them. When capital is expended in 
converting the down of the cotton tree, or the thread 
of the silk worm into various fabrics for clothing, or 
in converting iron ore into articles of real utility, and, 
consequently, of intrinsic worth, the wealth of the 
nation is increased ; but the capital employed in the 
beer, and wine, and spirit trade, is so much diverted, 
from the common stock, for the purpose of being 
employed in destroying the fruits of the earth, by 
converting them into what, as habitual drinks, are no 
better than useless and noxious drugs. Every hogs- 
head of sugar which is converted into rum— every 
bushel of malt which is made into whiskey, gin, or 
beer, is so much nutritious food destroyed, by the 
capital and ingenuity of the few, that they may 
enrich themselves at the expense of the many: and 
every acre, devoted to the growth of hops,* is so 
much land rendered absolutely unproductive, as far 
* Forty-five thoosand acres are employed in the growth of hops. 
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as it concerns the great purpose for ivhich it was 
designed, namely, that it might furnish seed for the 
sower, and bread for the eater. And if labour be a 
part of the wealth of a nation, and that it is so cannot 
be denied, then, how vast an amount of our national 
wealth is sacrificed, in the cultivation of the crops 
from which our intoxicating drinks are made, and 
in the manufacturing and selling of those drinks. It 
proves nothing against our argument to say, that vast 
numbers are living, in comfort and luxury, in con- 
sequence of our drinking the liquors in which they 
deal. Many are supported, in comfort, as the keepers 
of our work-houses and gaols ; and many more, for no 
other reason but because they fought the battles of 
their country ; yet it cannot be contended that pau- 
perism, and crime, and war, are any other than 
national calamities. 

Allusion has already been made to the loss sus- 
tained, by the nation, through intemperance, but if 
ever there was a country capable of being raised to an 
eminent degree of prosperity, by the abandonment 
of the drinking customs of the temperate part of 
the community, that country is Britain with her 
dependencies. 

** I once, and for a length of time," says the present 
highly esteemed, and popular Bishop of Norwich, 
''opposed temperance societies, thinking them the 
visions of enthusiastic minds. However, I did not 
revile, but looked at the matter as a conscientious 
man, determined to see both sides of the question; 
and I have seen that it was on temperance societies 
the fulcrum might be rested, to raise the British nation 
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to what it ought to be, and it has ended in my becom- 
ing a convert."* 

Should these pages ever reach that island, whose 
fields are ever green, it is hoped they may be the 
means, though feebly, of aiding the efforts of those 
holy men, who are attempting to deliver it from the 
curse of whiskey drinking. Surely every christian, in 
Ireland, is, above all men, obligated to abstain for 
ever, from the destructive poison, which is productive 
of a greater mass of poverty, of degradation, and ruin, 
than has ever oppressed any otJier country under 
heaven. 

But the Christian Church is deeply concerned in 
the economy of the question. 

It devolves upon the christian, in virtue of the very 
profession which he makes, to be in a state of con- 
tinual antagonism with all the evils which flesh is heir 
to. 

There is not a form of ignorance, of suffering, or of 
guilt which he must not be anxious to have removed. 
Too many indeed, who bear the christian name, live 
chiefly, nay wholly, to themselves. They have either, 
yet, to discover their obligations, or having discovered 
them, are resolved to observe them no further than 
they suit their own interests or inclinations. A sincere 
and enlightened follower of Christ, is one who is willing 
to follow the truth wherever it may lead him, and to 
comply with all the benevolent impulses of that Spirit 
who works in the hearts of the regenerate, and conforms 
their lives to the law of love. All the institutions, 

* Speech delivered in St. Andrew's hall, Norwich, at a Tern* 
perance festival, 25th September, 1837. 
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which Christianity has ever reared, are but the deve- 
lopments of its lovely character : — but the monuments 
of christian benevolence, which have already been 
erected, are but the foundation stones of the glorious 
edifice of universal peace, purity, and enjoyment, of 
which it is destined to be the honoured architect. As, 
however, it is by human means, in conjunction with 
divine agency, that the christian church is to proceed 
to the accomplishment of all the great purposes to 
which its charity and zeal are to be directed, and as 
money, however the love of it may be denounced, is 
the representative of all those instruments by which 
human undertakings are consummated, it is evident, 
that money, in the hands of the christian, is one of the 
most important talents with which he can be endowed. 
It cannot be doubted that, by means of this great 
instrument of usefulness, the world has already been 
blessed with an amount of happiness, for which '' a 
number which no man can number," will be grateful 
' throughout eternity, and which eternity can, alone, 
reveal. But the predictions of holy writ warrant us 
to believe that a period will, yet, arrive, in which a far 
greater amount of temporal and eternal felicity will 
result, from the exercise of christian benevolence, than 
the human race have yet experienced ; and, as it is 
both reasonable and scriptural to expect, that the suc- 
cess of the church, in all its gracious enterprises, will 
be proportioned to its benevolence and zeal, we are 
warranted to believe that a period will come, when its 
contributions to tlie treasury, consecrated to the glory 
of God, and the happiness of man, will be such as not 
merely to cast far into the shade all its present 
bestowments, but to exhibit them, rather, in the light 
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of the unwilling tenders of covetousness, than as the 
free expressions of a heart, overflowing with benign and 
sacred affections. Prophecy seems, clearly to point 
to such a period. *• The merchandise of Tyre shall be 
holiness to the Lord : it shall not be treasured or laid 
up." " The Kings of Tarshish and the Isles, shall bring 
presents, the Kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer 
gifts." ** They shall bring gold and incense, and shall 
show forth the praises of the Lord." " Surely the Isles 
shall wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish first, to 
bring thy sons from far, their silver and their gold with 
them, unto the name of the Lord thy God." It can- 
not be contended that many, excepting such as rank 
among the poorer members of the church, have yet 
offered, on the altar of benevolence, what may be truly 
deemed a sacrifice. The rich have only given sparingly, 
of their abundance ; and others, with a few splendid 
exceptions, have neither practised economy, nor denied 
themselves of a single comfort, in order that their 
savings, or the proceeds of their self denial, might help 
to bring on the final glory and happiness of the world. 
In the language of a justly popular writer, " The sen- 
timent of the church, on the subject of property is, as 
yet, very little elevated above that of the world ; deep- 
rooted worldly notions have yet to be eradicated, and 
the right use of wealth, in its relation to the cause of 
Christ, to be taught, and enforced, as an essential 
branch of christian practice." Benevolence must, 
yet, display itself, in voluntarily surrendering some of 
those real and substantial comforts, which may law- 
fully be enjoyed, in order that, by doing so, it may 
more effectually confer benefits on such as need them. 
This would be one of the highest exercises of bene- 
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volence; and when once the christian church is, 
generally, distinguished by such conduct, it wiQ not 
be far from the zenith of its earthly glory. Now absti- 
nence, from the use of intoxicating liquors, cannot be 
classed with such decisive marks of christian charity 
and zeal, even should the entire savings, resulting 
from it, be devoted to any of the great schemes, which 
christian charity has originated, and which christian 
activity is executing. Enough has been said to render 
doubtful the usefulness of such liquors, even when 
used in moderation ; and it cannot be denied that they 
have produced, and are still producing an enormous 
amount of evil. To abandon the use of them ought 
not, then, to be deemed a hardship by the christian ; 
while the entire savings, effected by the general disuse 
of them, on the part of the christian church, would 
place at its disposal such a means of enlarging the 
sphere of its benevolent operations, as, if devoted to 
this object, in connexion with earnest and persevering 
prayer, for the Eternal Spirit to prosper its underta- 
kings, would enable it to advance from one victory to 
another, until that kingdom which is ''righteousness 
and peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghost," would be 
established in the whole earth. 

About half a million, sterling, may be regarded as 
the sum expended, annually, in the support of those 
benevolent institutions, which have won for Britain 
laurels infinitely more precious than her Nelsons and 
Wellingtons have ever gained; but in contrast with 
this exhibition of her charity, stands the sad memorial 
of her folly and her guilt, the yet uncontradicted 
statement, that she devotes Fifty Millions, per annum, 
to the purpose of perpetuating poverty, disease, and 
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crime; and Fifty Millions more, that tbe temperate 
portion of her population may be indulged in the 
gratification of an unnatural and dangerous appetite. 

''In the three towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Greenock," says J. Dunlop, Esq., ''there were ex- 
pended, in the year 1829, One Million sterling, in 
spirituous liquors alone ; " being twice the amount set 
apart, by our whole British Israel, for the working out 
of those plans, by which the world is, ultimately, to be 
converted to Christ, and the innumerable miseries 
whicli sin has introduced, are to be for ever abolished. 

The Rev. J. Sherman has justly observed, that ^^i( 
six hundred thousand persons in the United Kingdom, 
who are friends of Missions, were to devote only three- 
pence each per day, a sum which they may have been 
in the habit of spending, daily, in intoxicating drinks, 
the whole would amount at the end of each year to 
two million, seven hundred and thirty seven thousand, 
five hundred pounds; which would support twenty- 
seven thousand, three hundred and seventy-five, mis- 
sionaries, at the rate of one hundred pounds for each ;*' 
a number sufficient to supply the gospel to the hun- 
dred millions of heathens, in British India, as liberally 
as it is enjoyed in our own beloved country.* 

Let us not, then, suppose that we are destitute of 
the means, as far as wealth is concerned, for greatly 
enlarging the field of missionary enterprise. We are 
only in want of the disposition to employ the means, 
which God has, graciously, placed at our disposal, for 
this important purpose. Without denying herself of 

* This calculation, as far as it goes, is, certainly correct, but it 
is submitted that £100. for each Missionary is hardly a sufficiently 
liberal allowance. 
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any thing essential to health or happiness — ^without, 
in any way, closing up the sources of national pros- 
perity, in short, by only abstaining from what, at the 
best, is of doubtful advantage, and from what is, most 
certainly, a cause of innumerable calamities, the 
Christian Church may, at once, send forth her Mis- 
sionaries, by thousands, to convert the Heathen, the 
Mohammedan, and the Jew, and to carry the light of 
science, and of christian truth, to every cottage in the 
British Isles. 

These are truths which no sophistry can evade ; yet 
such is the tyranny of custom, and of appetite, that we 
prefer the short-lived, and treacherous gratification, 
arising from the use of unnatural stimulants, to the 
honour of God, the glory of the Redeemer, and the 
salvation of our fellow men. It is lamentable to 
reflect, that our own country stands much in need of 
an enlargement of christian benevolence, on its behalf, 
while so much of the property, with which God has 
entrusted his Church, is expended in intoxicating 
liquors. Often are we called to wonder at the exuber- 
ance of liberality, displayed by respectable professors 
of religion, in furnishing their tables with the most 
costly of distilled and fermented liquors, for the 
gratification of their friends, compared with their 
parsimony, as exhibited in their usual donations to the 
cause of Christ. A guinea, a year, to each of some 
five, or six benevolent institutions, is thought, by many 
such individuals, to be a decisive mark of their gener- 
osity, and proof that the love of Christ is the great 
regulating principle of their lives; while ten times 
the amount is not thought too much to be expended 
on drinks, which are, often, the means of corrupting 
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their servants, of impairing their own usefulness, and 
of exciting, in their children, that appetite which leads 
to all the miseries resulting from actual drunkenness. 
Many, who possess a fair reputation in the Church, 
will give a shilling, at an annual collection, for sending 
the gospel to the heathen, while their cellars, and 
their sideboards, are furnished with many pounds' 
worth of intoxicating liquors; and while they, with 
their families, daily consume as much of those liquors 
as would cost a sum equal to the amount of their 
whole annual contribution. 

Let it not be supposed that the writer is pleading 
for the disuse of every thing, which the christian can 
do without, in order that he may augment his means 
of usefulness. He believes that it is in consequence 
of a lawful desire to enjoy the comforts of the present 
life — to secure to ourselves the bounties of providence, 
and the fruits of our own ingenuity and labour, that 
wealth is created. He would not deprive the christian 
of any thing really conducive to health or happiness ; 
nor forbid him to surround himself with the various 
exhibitions of taste and refinement, if possessing the 
means of doing so ; but he would have a more equi- 
table apportionment of his property, in respect to the 
amount allotted to himself, on the one side, and to the 
cause of God, and of man, on the other; and he 
would put it to the conscience of the christian pro- 
fessor, whether, at a time that the Almighty is opening 
so many channels, in which the benevolence of his 
people may flow, and be the means of spreading 
holiness and happiness through the world, it becomes 
him to devote even any portion of his property to the 
purchase of liquors, which have been, for ages, the 
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sources of intolerable calamities, and which, at this 
moment, are doing more to retard the progress of the 
gospel, in his own land, than all other obstacles put 
together. 

But the principle of Total Abstinence is of the 
utmost importance in relation to the health of 
society. 

It has already been proved that intemperance is not 
only fatal to health, but is a greater enemy to human 
life, than pestilence, famine, or the sword. 

Drunkenness is, in reality, a state of physical, as 
well as of mental disorder; and, if often repeated, 
must, eventually, produce the most serious diseases. 
The advocates of moderate drinking, however, con- 
tend, that the same liquors which, when taken to 
excess, are destructive to health, are beneficial to it 
when used in moderation. From this opinion the 
writer totally dissents; but, as mere opinions are 
good for nothing, unless supported by facts and 
reasons, it will be necessary to do more than make 
assertions in order to place the question, in such a 
light, as will enable the reader to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion respecting it. The instances in 
which alcoholic liquors are useful, as medical stimu- 
lants, must be left wholly out of view, since it is 
not denied that, as stimulants, they possess virtues, 
which often render them serviceable in the hands of 
the physician. The moderate drinking of such 
liquors, which is pleaded for by many, has no refer- 
ence to their medicinal virtues, but is pleaded for on 
the ground of their being pleasant, wholesome, and 
nutritious beverages. That some of them are pleasant 
to the taste is admitted, but the supposition that any 
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of them are necessary, for Uie maintenance of health 
and strength, has already been proved to be delusive ; 
and it now remains to be proved that, under all ordi- 
nary circumstances, they are actually injurious, and, 
consequently, that to abstain from them altogether, 
except in the allowed cases, is a course dictated by 
reason and prudence, if not absolutely demanded by 
the most clearly implied of moral obligations. 

The property for which all intoxicating liquors have 
been chiefly valued, is, undoubtedly, the stimulative. 
A few may drink them because they are agreeable 
to the taste, but could they be wholly deprived of 
their exciting power, while retaining all their other 
properties, it is believed that the use of them would 
soon be almost entirely abandoned. Now, it is a fact, 
which has never been controverted, that it is the 
alcohol, and nothing but the alcohol they contain, 
which renders them capable of exciting both mind 
and body. It is the influence of this powerful ele- 
ment, on the human frame, which produces the long 
catalogue of dismal diseases to which it has been 
shown that the intemperate are liable, and by which, 
as a consequence, the lives of multitudes are short- 
ened: — it is, therefore, impossible to conceive on 
what principle it can be beneficial to health, even 
when used in moderation. Should it be argued, that 
the evils arising from excess, in eating, are never 
alleged against the use of wholesome food, it is 
replied, that there is no sort of analogy between the 
cases. It is simply by overloading nature that glut- 
tony becomes injurious to health ; and if our food 
be plain, and perfectly wholesome, we are in but little 
danger of eating too much. It is only when we 
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indulge ourselves in unnatural luxuries, that we are in 
danger of surcharging the digestive organs; and, 
then, whether such luxuries be articles of food, or 
intoxicating drinks, by taking them we do violence 
to the laws of nature, which are, in fact, the laws of 
God, as much as any moral precepts, given by direct 
revelation, and we must, therefore, calculate on suffer- 
ing a disordered state of health, as the penalty due to 
our transgression. 

With respect to alcoholic liquors, it is not merely 
from the quantity taken, but from the quality of 
them, that infirmity and disease arise ; although being, 
in their very nature, hostile to human health, they 
become injurious, in proportion to their strength, and 
to the frequency with which they are taken. 

Dr. Mussey, in defining a poisouy says, '< It is that 
substance, in whatever form it may be, which, when 
applied to a living surface, disconcerts and disturbs 
life's healthy movements. It is altogether distinct 
from substances which, in their nature, are nutritious. 
It is not capable of being converted into food, and 
of becoming part of the living organs. If it goes 
into the blood it is thrown off as soon as the system 
can accomplish its deliverance. Such a poison,** he 
adds, 'Ms alcohol.'* ''Such, in all its forms, mix it 
up in what you may. It is never digested, and con- 
verted into nourishment. All the evidence we possess 
is against such an idea. If it is applied to a living 
surface it occasions inexpressible pain, heat, and 
burning.*' " Experiments upon all the lower tribes of 
animals have proved it to be a poison. They are all 
killed by it.'* 

In reply to the objection, that a person may be in 
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the habit of taking it, and yet survive, and enjoy 
tolerable health, he observes, " Will any man pretend 
to deny that arsenic is a poison, and a very strong 
poison? yet there are, in Germany, a number of 
fanners, who are in the daily habit of making use 
of arsenic. One man carried this habit so far, as 
to take two grains of arsenic into his system, every 
day, and said that he could by no means dispense 
with it : yet does any man believe that an individual 
may indulge, in such a habit, and not have his life 
shortened by it." " If you want the human system," 
he adds, ''to be healthy, keep clear of the poison 
of alcohol." 

" There is not," says Dr. John Fothergill of Dar- 
lington, " a greater enemy to beauty, health, and 
happiness, than alcohol.** " Of the effects of alcohol 
as a beverage in health," says a writer, on the physio- 
logical influence of this powerful agent, in the produc- 
tion of human misery, " there ought to be but one 
opinion. The whole history of spirit drinking, whether 
simple, or combined with the different ingredients 
existing in fermented, or brewed liquors, affords abun- 
dant proof of its being uncongenial with the most 
natural and healthy action of the bodily organs." 

J. H. Curtis, in a work recently published, and 
entitled " Observations on the preservation of Health," 
has the following remarks. '' As to fermented liquors, 
it is the almost unanimous opinion of physiologists, 
that to a person in a state of health they are decidedly 
injurious." " Well are they denominated intoxicating, 
or poisoning; roiixov, poison. They are hurtful, not 
merely by deranging function — they inflict terrible 
organic injuries, which, if the bad habits be persisted 
in, become permanent." 
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Mayo, in his " Philosophy of living," also lately 
published, declares, that *^ wine, to those in perfect 
health, and who do not exceed their strength, is not 
merely useless, but positively injurious. It excites 
the stomach and nervous system, and that excite- 
ment is followed by proportionate debility," 

After speaking of the use of wine as a medicine, 
he adds, ** Commonly, however, wine is drank in 
quantity by those alone, who have no excuse for the 
indulgence, and no motive but thoughtless gratifica- 
tion ; who, wanting other resources, use their health but 
to throw it away, and their wealth to furnish the means 
of dissipating it." In another place he remarks, 
^'When wine is declared to be unwholesome from 
its stimulating properties, it is unnecessary to repro- 
bate the use of ardent spirits." 

" Their parching quality is not redeemed by any 
means; they heat the stomach, derange the liver, and 
lead, as Dr. Bright has pointed out, to structural dis- 
ease of the kidneys, crowning their deleterious agency 
by shattering and overthrowing the brain, and nervous 
system. Yet they have their use like nightshade, and 
hemlock, and tobacco." 

Many other highly respectable authorities might be 
quoted to show that alcohol is a poison ; and, conse- 
quently, that it cannot be taken habitually, although 
in what is usually termed moderation, without inflict- 
ing on the human frame some serious injury. The 
intoxication which results from it is, itself, a violent 
disorder of the brain, which is frequently productive 
of madness, or of sudden death. To suppose, then, 
that it can be otherwise than injurious to health, when 
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takes, UbiteaDj, and m qaastaties h cwc t ci moderate^ 
if capaMe of prod T mg erriffrnt y lecMa to i n t oI tc mn 
abnnditj too obvioos to need aay faither exposure. 
I^ tben, oar totally abttaming fipoai ali alcoiiolic drinks 
eoold prodaoe no mural benefitK to oondves or others 
— if the general dinne of intoxicating liqaon could do 
nothing towards increasng national pra^ioity, a pm- 
dent regard to onr own health shoald induce ns, 
hencelorth, to dilclaini all connexion with sndi fruit- 
fnl fourccs of infirmity and dkeaw. When, howeyer, 
the enormity of the erilsy iuToWed in iDtemperancey or 
which result from it, are considered, if total absti- 
nence could confer no material benefits on onrselYes, 
but if it even brought with it some trifling inconveni- 
ences, surely for the sake of endeavonring, by the 
force of example, to lessen those erils, we ought to be 
wiDing to make the sacrifice required. But as Dr. 
John Fotheigill remarks, '* what is now proposed, is 
no privation of any real good. The general adoption 
of abstinence from alcoholic drinks, would bring with 
it its own reward of health, peace and security." 

^' I have tried alcohol," says Dr. C. A. Lee, '* in 
most of the forms in which it is used, and under the 
circumstances in which it is supposed to be innocent, 
if not useful ; and I can conscientiously say, that I 
have never received any benefit from it." ^^ After 
abandoning the use of alcoholic drinks I found my 
general hesdth improved — my depression vanished, 
my hypochondriasm, and head-ache disappeared, and 
my strength much increased." ^' My own experience 
therefore, as well as observation, fully satisfies me, 
that the moderate use, so called, of alcoholic drinks, 
tends directly to debilitate the digestive organs, 
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to cloud the understanding, weaken the memory^ un- 
fix the attention, and confuse all the mental operations, 
besides inducing a host of nervous maladies." 

** At about forty three years of age," says another 
eminent medical writer,* ^^ I suffered an almost entire 
prostration of health, in consequence of excessive 
labours and affliction. During several years, in which 
I was sinking, I tried in vain, under medical direction, 
the most approved forms of stimulus, joined with the 
most nutritious and varied diet. When at length, my 
powers were almost broken down, I was persuaded by 
a friend to abandon the use of wine, and of every other 
alcoholic stimulus, and to depend on a small quantity 
of bread, crackers, rice, and a little animal muscle, or 
other simple kinds of food, with water, milk, or other 
mild diluent drinks, omittitig every thing which cou' 
tains alcohol. Within a few weeks my health began 
to amend, and at the end of one year I was able to 
return to arduous duties, demanding constant exertion 
of both mind and body." 

*^ I have wandered," says Dr. Jackson, an eminent 
British army physician, ** a good deal about all parts 
of the world, my health has been tried in all ways, 
and by the aid of temperance and hard work, I have 
worn out two armies, in two wars, and probably could 
wear out another, before my period of old age arrives. 
I eat no animal food, drink no wine^ or malt liquor ^ 
or spirits of any kind. I wear no flannel, and neither 
regard wind nor rain, heat nor cold, where business is 
in the way." 

• Beqjamin SUUman, M. D., L. L. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Pharmacy Mineralogy and Geography, in Yale College, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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If it were necessary a volume might be filled with 
medical authorities, in favour of total abstinence from 
all alcoholic liquors, on the ground of their being 
prejudicial to health and strength, except when 
required medicinally ; but, happily, the question, 
which concerns their physical influence, is not left to 
be settled by mere authorities. Multitudes have now 
found, by experience, that their health and strength 
have been greatly improved by the entire disuse of 
them ; and as the number of total abstainers is daily 
increasing, there is reason to hope that the period is 
not far distant, when, in every parish, there shall be 
many living witnesses to testify against the delusions, 
by which alcohol has, for ages, been enabled to hold 
in bondage the mightiest and noblest spirits, and to 
spread far and wide, not only infirmity and disease, 
but the most humiliating and distressing forms of 
poverty and crime. 

That poets have celebrated the virtues of this insid- 
ious poison, in the most alluring strains, is too certain ; 
and that the gravest statesmen, moralists, and divines, 
have been found to aid in establishing its empire over 
the sentiments, and affections of mankind, is equally 
certain ; but the times of this ignorance have passed 
away — a new and a brighter era has commenced — an 
era pregnant with the richest blessings ; and nothing 
is now wanting but for the christian church to gird on 
her celestial armour, and to advance to the conquest 
of the foe, through whose destruction those blessings 
are to be obtained. 

Thus, it has been shown that Total Abstinence, from 
all intoxicating liquors, is the most simple and effica- 
cious remedy for the evils of intemperance — that while 
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it secures the sober from the possibility of becoming 
intemperate, it is the only means, in which implicit 
confidence can be placed, for the permanent reforma- 
tion of drunkards. It has also been shown, that, by 
the total abandonment of intoxicating drinks, an 
enormous saving might be effected, both to individuals, 
and to the community at large; and, consequently, 
that the resources of the church of Christ would be 
so far augmented as to enable it to extend its holy 
and benevolent operations, in every direction, and 
almost to an indefinite extent. Finally, it has been 
shown, that the practice of Total Abstinence is of the 
utmost importance in the preservation of health, — a 
blessing, without which the highest honours, and the 
most abundant riches, can no more avail to render 
their owner happy, than the most gorgeous scenes of 
the present life, can sufiice to render bright and 
radiant, the dark valley of the shadow of death. 

But after all that has been said in favour of Total 
Abstinence, as a remedy for intemperance, may not 
such objections be raised against it, as are sufficient to 
demonstrate, either, that the adoption of it would be 
wrong, in itself, or productive of greater evils than it 
would be the means of removing. 

Sometimes, in attempting to remedy an evil, we are 
under the necessity of employing a lesser one. Thus, 
the physician, in certain cases, prescribes a poison to 
his patients, because the injurious efiects of such a 
medicine are more under his control, than the disease, 
he is anxious to remove, would be, without the aid of 
so powerful an agent. With respect to Total Absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors, it seems difficult to 
discover what evils it can, necessarily, produce ; unless 
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the loss of the sensual gratification, arising from the 
taste of such liquors, and of the unnatural and dan- 
gerous excitement they produce, can be justly con- 
sidered an evil. But objections have been raised 
against it, and by many whose character renders their 
opinions worthy of some consideration. It is true, 
that most of such objections have been repeatedly 
beaten down, and have already been, in some measure 
met in the present essay ; still, it appears necessary to 
give them some further notice, for they are ever ready 
to start again into life and activity, and, like an army 
of spectres, they seem to be incapable of being 
destroyed by any natural ingenuity or power. 

The writer would here observe, that although he has 
exclusively advocated the practice of Total Abstinence 
as a remedy for intemperance, he would most earnestly 
press upon all, who are engaged in removing this 
formidable evil, the importance of adopting every 
practicable measure, by which the various causes 
which have led to the intemperate use of intoxicating 
liquors, may be weakened or entirely destroyed. Not 
only must the evils of intemperance be constantly 
pointed out, and the benefits resulting from abstinence 
be insisted on, but the claims of religion must be 
enforced — the ignorant must be furnished with the 
means of instruction — and the idle with profitable 
employment, or with sources of innocent recreation. 
In short, every efibrt must be made to remove the 
obstacles which stand in the way of the general adop- 
tion of the great principle which the writer has con- 
tended for, as being in all states of society, the only 
one, in which implicit confidence can be placed, for 
the reformation of the intemperate, and for the 
security of the sober. 



SECTION II. 



OBJECTIONS TO TOTAL ABSTINENCE ANSWERED. 

I. As watery must, necessarily, to a great extent, 
become our common beverage, when intoxicating 
drink is abandoned, many object to abstain from such 
drink, both on account of its taste being more agreea- 
ble than that of water, and because they imagine the 
latter, if not absolutely injurious, can possess no very 
valuable properties. 

With respect to distilled and fermented liquors 
being more pleasant to the taste than water, it must 
be observed, that this arises entirely from habit. 
Nothing is more offensive to an infant, when first 
tasted, than wine and ardent spirits. The partiality 
for malt liquor is confined, almost entirely to English- 
men. The cider, in common use in the country, is 
generally considered the most worthless of drinks, 
by those who have acquired a taste for ale and porter ; 
while, to the child, whose taste is unvitiated by the 
use of more pungent liquors, nothing is more delight- 
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ful, when it is thirsty, than a draught of pure water 
from the spring. 

But the very circumstance of water being destitute 
of any taste which can render it tempting, except to a 
thirsty appetite, gives it an advantage over all other 
drinks. In proportion as drinks are pleasant we are 
tempted to use them, not to satisfy a natural thirst, 
but to indulge an unnatural appetite ; in other words, 
we are tempted to drink them when nature does 
not require them; and thus, first, to derange her 
healthy operations, and, ultimately, to bring on 
troublesome, if not fatal diseases'. There is reason 
to think that an inordinate quantity, of even the 
simplest liquor, is as injurious to the human constitu- 
tion, as an excessive quantity of solid food ; but, as 
water possesses none of those properties which stimu- 
late the appetite of thirst, but, on the contrary, is 
admirably adapted to allay it, it will rarely be taken to 
excess ; and thus, instead of exciting and overburden- 
ing nature, to its injury, it will answer the great pur- 
pose for which it was designed by the Almighty, 
namely, to quench our natural thirst, and to aid in 
supplying the loss which the fluids of the body are 
continually sustaining. There is, however, a high 
degree of pleasure in quenching thirst, with pure 
water, when the appetite is in its natural and healthy 
state. " Who has not observed," says an intelligent 
writer on the subject,* ** the extreme satisfaction 
which children derive from quenching their thirst with 
pure water ; and who that has perverted his appetite 
for drink, by stimulating his appetite with bitter beer, 
sour cider, rum and water, and other beverages of 

* Oliver. 
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human invention, but what would be a gainer, on the 
score of mere animal gratification, without any refer- 
ence to health, if he could bring back his vitiated 
taste to the simple relish of nature." 

Much as water may be despised, through our 
ignorance of its properties, from the fact, that it is the 
only fluid provided, by the Creator, for the drink of 
the innumerable animated beings, which inhabit every 
part of the air, the earth, and the seas, it might, rea- 
sonably, be inferred that it is an agent, in the mainte- 
nance of health, and strength, of incalculable value. 
Although deriving their nourishment from every kind 
of solid food, water is their only diluent — the only 
drink provided for quenching their thirst— for cooling 
the fever, to which they are, occasionally, subject ; 
and for repairing the waste of their circulating fluids. 
— Water, alone, as a drink, is necessary to maintain 
the fierceness and strength of the lion, and the bulk of 
the elephant. The bear, while roaming amidst ice- 
bergs, and the camel while travelling over burning 
sands, and beneath a burning sky, have no other 
drink to protect them from the eflects of cold, in the 
one case, and of heat, in the other. 

" Look," says Dr. Rush, " at the horse, with every 
muscle of his body swelled from morning until night, 
in the plough, or the team. Does he make signs for 
spirits, to enable him to cleave the earth, or to climb 
the hill. No, he requires nothing but cool water, and 
substantial food." 

It may be more flippantly, than judiciously, replied, 
that a man is not a horse ; and the truth of this must 
be conceded ; but at the same time there is no reason 
for believing that man, as far as his animal nature is 
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concerned, is governed by any other than those gener- 
al laws to which all other animals are subject. 

♦* Water," says a medical writer, on the physiologi- 
cal influence of alcohol, '* is the natural and proper 
drink of man. Indeed it is the grand beverage of 
organized nature. It enters largely into the composi- 
tion of the blood and juices of animals and plants; 
forms an important ingredient in their organized 
structures, and bears a fixed, and unalterable relation 
to their whole vital economy." 

** Water drinkers," says Dr. Saunders, an eminent 
writer on mineral waters, '' are in general longer 
livers, and less subject to decay of the faculties, have 
better health, and more regular appetites, than those 
who indulge in a more stimulating diluent, for their 
common drink. Man is the only animal, accustomed 
to swallow unnatural drinks, or to abuse those which 
are natural ; and this is the fruitful source of a great 
variety of his bodily and mental evils." 

'* Without all peradventure," remarks Dr. Cheyne, 
" water was the primitive, original beverage, as it is 
the only simple-fluid for diluting, moistening, and 
cooling, — the ends of drink appointed by nature; and 
happy had it been for mankind, if other artificial 
liquors had never been invented. I have observed 
that those who drank nothing but water have lived, in 
health and cheerfulness, to a great age." 

Dr. Garnet remarks, " the idea that wine, or spirit- 
uous liquors assist digestion, is false. If the food 
wants diluting, water is the best diluent." 

*' I believe," says Dr. Farre, " that alcohol, in every 
form, is unnecessary to a person in health ; and that, 
in all cases, it should be viewed as a medicine." The 
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healthy man requires only water, unless his exertion 
be inordinate." 

" The best drink," says Dr. Hufeland, " is water — 
a liquor commonly despised, and even, by some per- 
sons, considered prejudicial. I will not hesitate, 
however, to declare it to be one of the greatest means 
of prolonging life. The element of water is the great- 
est promoter of digestion ; and, by its coldness and 
fixed air, it is an excellent strengthener of the stomach 
and nerves." 

** Simple water," says Cullen, " is the proper drink 
of man :" and Dr. James Johnson declares, that **the 
balance of enjoyment turns decidedly in favour of the 
water drinker;" and adds, "the nearer we keep to 
his regimen the happier we shall be." ** The water 
drinker glides tranquilly through life, without much 
exhiliration or depression, and escapes many diseases 
to which he would, otherwise be subject." 

Dr. Gregory, the successor of Cullen, observes, in 
his Conspectus Medicinse Theoreticse, " pure spring 
water, when fresh and cold, is the most wholesome 
drink, and the most grateful to those who are thirsty, 
whether they be sick or well ; it quenches thirst, cools 
the body, dilutes, and thereby obtunds acrimony, often 
promotes sweat, expels noxious matters, resists putre- 
faction, aids digestion, and in fine, strengthens the 
stomach.^* 

" Water," says Curtis, in his work, before alluded 
to, on the Preservation of Health, " the fluid which 
nature has so abundantly provided, is that best fitted 
for man to drink ; it is suitable for every variety of 
constitution, and is more effectual than almost any 
other liquid, in allaying thirst ; thereby showing that 
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it is tbe beverage designed to supply the loss of fluid 
to which we are perpetually subject." 

These, it must be acknowledged, are testimonies 
which are entitled to the highest respect ; but it may 
be said, they are but opinions; — it must, however, be 
remembered that they are the opinions of men, emi- 
nent in their profession — speaking from experience, 
and deeply interested in preserving their reputation, 
by carefully avoiding to promulgate doctrines which 
would not bear the severest scrutiny. 

But the great utility of water, as an ordinary bever- 
age, is no modem opinion. The most renowned* 
physicians, of earlier ages, have given it their highest 
commendation ; and if the question, as to its superio- 
rity over all other beverages, were to be decided by 
medical authorities, there can be no doubt of its receiv- 
ing an almost unanimous verdict in its favour. 

If we refer to the sacred scriptures we find reason to 
believe, that while man was in his state of primeval 
holiness, and of perfect happiness, he had no other 
drink provided for him by his Almighty and Benevo- 
lent Creator ; — and it is worthy of especial observation 
that while the sacred writers speak of wine, as an 
exhilirating cordial, to be used on particular occasi- 
ons, they invariably speak of water, in connexion with 
thirst, in terms which most clearly imply that it was 
held in the very highest estimation, as an ordinary 
beverage, by the wisest and holiest of men. In allu- 
sion to its cheering and refreshing virtues, Solomon 
says, " As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good 

« Among these may be mentioned Parr^ Arbutbnot, Sydenham, 
Haller, Stahl, Van Swieten, Boerhave, Hoffhian. Celsuft, Galen, 
and Hippocrates. 
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news from a far country." And the prophet Isaiah, 
in describing the blessedness of the Church, when en* 
joying the favour of God, represents the Almighty as 
saying, ** I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, 
and floods upon the dry ground." We read of ** the 
well of which Jacob drank, and his children, and his 
cattle ; and when the Israelites, in their journey 
through the wilderness, were fed with bread from 
heaven, their only drink was the water which flowed 
from the smitten rock — and when Moses was re- 
lating to the Israelites the advantages of the land of 
Canaan, the first to which he alluded was, its being 
** a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths 
of water, that spring out of valleys and hills." 

That Sampson, although the strongest of men, was 
a total abstainer from all intoxicating liquors, is 
known to every child that has read the Bible ; and we 
are informed, by the sacred historian, that when he 
was so wearied, with slaying the Philistines, as to feel 
as if about to perish, ** God clave a hollow place in the 
jaw, and there came water thereout, and when he had 
drank his spirit came again and he revived." When 
the Most High was pleased to sustain Elijah, in a time 
of drought and famine, though the prophet was, mira- 
culously, supplied by ravens with food, he was com- 
manded to drink of the brook Cherith ; — and when 
Obadiah, in order to conceal the hundred prophets of 
the Lord from Jezebel, who was resolved on their 
destruction, had hid them by fifty in a cave, we are 
informed that he fed them '* with bread and water." 

Among the offences, which Eliphaz unjustly charged 
upon Job, we find him saying, *< Thou hast not given 
water to the weary to drink ;" and as a striking illus- 
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tration of the invigorating nature of water, the prophet 
Isaiah speaks of the smith, while working at the forge, 
as fainting for want of it. 

The spiritual blessings which result from the me- 
diation of Christ are repeatedly compared to water, 
and in reference to its invigorating, as well as its 
purifying influence.* God himself is called " the foun- 
tain of living waters." Things which are unprofitable 
and unsatisfying are called '* broken cisterns, that 
can hold no water ;*' and even the future and eternal 
enjoyments of the redeemed arc termed ^* living foun- 
tains of waters." 

From these, and many other similar allusions, it is 
clear that the Sacred Writers attached the highest 
value to water, as the habitual drink of man. In 
short, they speak of it in such a manner as to force the 
conviction, that no other drink was expressly provided 
for him. The use of other drinks, as far as they can 
be taken without injury, may be permitted — as far as 
they are conducive to health and happiness, they 
may be regarded as blessings ; but water was created 
to answer all the purposes for which drink is neces- 
sary ; and hence, in the very highest sense, it is the 
good creature of God. To reject it for liquors of 
mere human invention, which are worthless in them- 
selves, or which are known, when used, as common 
drinks, to produce an incalculable amount of crime, 
disease, and misery, even if we are ignorant of the 
nature of such liquors, is to violate a law of nature, 
and to subject ourselves to a penalty proportioned to 
the extent of our folly ; while to do so, if acquainted 
with their nature, must be an act of flagrant criminality. 

• Isa. Izi. 17, 18. Rev. xxi. 6. 
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Happily, the superiority of water over all intoxica- 
ting liquors, as a beverage for persons in health, has 
now been demonstrated by the experience and public 
testimony of thousands ; and the efforts of American 
and British Temperance Societies, to dispel the popu- 
lar delusions which have so long prevailed on this, as 
well as on all other subjects connected with the cause 
of Temperance, will ere long leave every man, capable 
of reading and of 'thinking, inexcusable, who shall 
persist in the observance of customs, which have pro- 
duced, and are still producing, incalculable misery 
and guilt. 

II. It may next be objected, that the scheme pro- 
posed for remedying the evils of intemperance, is so 
Tiovel a one, as to warrant a suspicion of its propriety 
and efficacy. 

It has been asked by some of the opponents of this 
scheme, with something like an air of triumph, how it 
has happened that our Christian ancestors never 
thought of adopting such a plan, since, in their day, 
intemperance existed, and, possibly, to as great an 
extent as at the present moment. 

Without questioning either the wisdom, piety, or 
benevolence of our Christian forefathers, it may at 
once be asserted, that it is consistent neither with 
religion nor reason to suppose that we are bound, pre- 
cisely, to imitate their example ; and, in the exercise 
of our benevolence and zeal, to stop where they did, 
unless it can be proved that they had attained to ab- 
solute perfection, — that they had not only discovered 
every direction in which Christian benevolence was 
capable of operating, but had actually extended their 
pious and charitable exertions to the utmost limits of 
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the sphere of holy activity. No doubt, the sincere 
disciple of the Son of God has, in all ages, acted 
according to the light he has possessed, and to the 
opportunities afforded him for carrying out the great 
practical truths of the Gospel ; but to contend that 
we are to measure our present duties, or to determine 
what is now expedient to be done, by the conduct of 
believers in past periods, would be to attempt to stop 
the entire .Christian Church, in the progress she 
is, now, so gloriously making in the path of holy en- 
terprize ; and to throw her back into that state of com- 
parative torpor, in which she was slumbering for ages, 
while the world was perishing around her in ignorance, 
infidelity, superstition, and vice. 

But a few years have passed away, since the founda- 
tion was laid, of all those public religious institutions, 
which are, now, contributing to shed a bright halo 
of moral splendour around the British name ; and to 
diffuse the blessings, which flow from truth and holi- 
ness, throughout every portion of the globe. Our 
Bible, and Missionary, and Tract Societies, — our So- 
cieties for the Conversion of the Jews — for the Educa- 
cation of the Young — for the Abolition of Slavery — 
for the improvement of the moral condition of our 
Sailors, and for many other benevolent objects, are all 
but as of yesterday. Little more than an age has 
passed away since they were absolute novelties ; and 
since the honoured individuals, who projected them, 
and who bore the burden of launching them into ex- 
istence, and of directing them in the first stages of 
their now triumphant course, were pitied by some for 
betraying their weakness and enthusiasm, and were 
clamoured against, by others, for disturbing the 
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quietude io which they bad, so long, been self-com- 

placently reposing. 

It seems to be consistent with the designs of the 

Almighty himself, that man should be continually 

advancing towards higher degrees of intellectual and 

moral excellence. 

When he was first created he was, indeed, perfect, 

with regard both to his intellect, and his moral nature ; 

but he was created in a state of extreme simplicity. 

His faculties and affections had to be called into 

exercise by the various objects which, from time to 

time, might be presented to him ; so that had he con- 
tinued in his state of primeval purity, he would have 
been as capable of moving in a continually enlarging 
circle of discovery, and of holy duty, as his offspring 
are at the present moment. Since the loss of his ori- 
ginal rectitude, his mind has ever been left, in 
reference to natural things, gradually to develop its 
powers, and to enlarge its knowledge ; and his moral, 
or spiritual state, has ever been peculiarly marked by 
its progressiveness, both in reference to the manner in 
which the character and intentions of deity have been 
unfolded to him, and to the manner, in which he has 
been induced to fill up the great outlines of religious 
obligation, as drawn, for his guidance, by the pen of 
inspiration. 

The religious economy, introduced by Moses, was 
far in advance of any of the dispensations under which 
mankind had previously been placed — especially in 
regard to its comprehensiveness ; but Christianity, 
corapared with Judaism, is the sun in its meridian 
altitude, and unclouded splendour, compared with its 
rising, when surrounded by mists and shadows. Even 
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that system of divine truth which is deservedly desig- 
nated/' the Glorious Gospel of the blessed God," is not 
to be regarded as providing, by minute, and clearly ex- 
pressed, and methodically arranged precepts, for every 
individual case of christian obligation; but as the 
church was destined to move on, towards her final 
glory and felicity, amidst all the fluctuations of an in- 
cessantly moving scene, she has had given to her cer- 
tain general directions^ sufficiently intelligible to be 
fully understood, and sufficiently numerous to meet 
all her exigencies ; and it is now both her duty and 
her privilege to endeavour, faithfully, to act in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of these general directions, 
whenever she perceives them to apply to any case, 
however novel it may be, or however arduous the 
labour, or great the sacrifice it may demand. 

The gospel itself was once a novelty ; and, on this 
account, was denounced by some, and despised by 
others, but it has triumphed over a mighty host of 

enemies; and in its onward course, will yet subdue 
the most determined opposition. — Every day is 
giving rise to novelties, connected with the arts and 
sciences. Some of these, in all probability, will excite 
the wonder of a day, and then sink into oblivion ; while 
others may secure for themselves a protracted existence, 
and be the means of benefitting unborn millions. If, 
then, it be a folly at once to give credit to the preten- 
sions of every project which wears the charm of no- 
velty, to frown upon a scheme, or to denounce an 
opinion, because it is newy is to betray a spirit which 
may be congenial with the feelings of men, in dark 
and barbarous ages, but which can meet with no sym- 
pathy among the friends of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion. 
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It is not, however, true, that the idea of totally 
abstaining from intoxicating h'quors, with a view of pro- 
moting the cause of temperance, among an intemperate 
people, is altogether a novel one. It existed in the 
gigantic mind of Milton ;* and if, from his day to the 
present, the Christian Church, acting on the principle 
of Total Abstinence, had been as zealously engaged in 
endeavouring to banish the sin of drunkenness from 
tlie land, as she ought to have been, who can doubt 
that she would have been the honoured and happy 
instrument of preventing an incalculable amount of suf- 
fering, in this world, and of rescuing myriads from 
endless perdition hereafter. 

III. The next objection to be considered refers to 
the extreme or violent nature of the principle of 
Total Abstinence. It has been said that the advo- 
cates of this principle go too far — that, although they 
may mean well, their excessive zeal has carried them 
beyond all reasonable limits, and caused them to 
endanger the object they profess to have in view. 

This objection is raised by many of the most sincere 
friends of Temperance, and, therefore, is not to be 
viewed as necessarily implying any desire, on the part 

* What more foul sin among us than drunkenness ? And who 
can be ignorant that if the importation of wine, aad the use of all 
strong drink were forbid, it would both clean rid the possibility 
of committing that odious vice, and men might afterwards live 
happily and healthfully without the use of those intoxicating 
liquors.— Yet who is there, the severest of them all, that ever pro- 
pounded to lose his sack, his ale, towards the certain abolishing of 
so great a sin ? Who is there of them, the holiest, that less loves 
his rich canary at meals, though it be fetched from places thai 
hazard the religion of them iliat fetch it, and though it make his 
neighbour drunk of the same time. — Iiiilton't Prose Works, voL l^ 
p. 285. 
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of those who raise it, to give the slightest sanction to 
excessive drinking. It is certain, however, that such 
an objection cannot be maintained, unless it can be 
proved that Total Abstinence is, in itself, unlawful; or 
that it is productive of evils which counterbalance the 
good resulting from it ; or that it actually fails to be 
productive of benefits equal to what would result from 
a more moderate procedure. 

That it is not unlawful, entirely to abstain from in- 
toxicating liquors, the writer will, for the present, take 
for granted, and endeavour, hereafter, to prove that it 
is not so ; and as he has never yet seen the evils 
pointed out, which Total Abstinence has occasioned, 
he must be allowed to believe that none such exist, nor 
are likely to arise. That Total Abstinence, as a re- 
medy for intemperance, is, in every case in which it is 
applied, necessarily efficacious^ must be confessed; 
while, on the other hand, the most powerful meaas 
which fall short of this simple, and most efficacious 
remedy, have been found, by long experience, to be 
mere palliatives, which can never eradicate the evil, 
as viewed in all its extent, nor protect the individuals, 
from whom the demon of inebriety may have been 
expelled, against its speedy return, and with even 
increased power and malignity. 

But if the remedy proposed be really an extreme 
one, it is, after all, to be considered so, not because 
there is anything, in itself, particularly violent, or 
excessive, but because it comes into opposition with 
so many, and with such powerful causes of intemper- 
ance. If but one kind of intoxicating liquor were in 
existence, and that in use, among the temperate part 
of the community, only on extraordinary occasions, 
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the circumstance of a number of individuals agreeing 
to abstain from it, altogether, whatever might be their 
motives for doing so^ would scarcely excite the small- 
est degree of attention. But in Britain , the principle 
of Total Abstinence, though simple in itself, is every 
moment in opposition to one drinking custom or 
another; and has to wage an incessant war against 
enemies, of a most varied character, in the form of 
brandy, whiskey, hoUands, rum, and gin ;— of wines, 
as numerous as the countries from which they come, 
and as the ingredients of which they are composed ; 
and of cider, and malt liquors, as diverse as different 
ages, and degrees of strength can make them. And 
not only has the principle of Total Abstinence to 
place itself in opposition to numerous customs, which 
have received the sanction of ages, and to all those 
liquors which are the immediate incentives to intem- 
perance, but is compelled to appear, in the character 
of an enemy, to the private interests of a vast multi- 
tude, who, unfortunately, for the interests of others, 
have obtained a sort of vested right to live by the 
follies, and vices of their fellow men. That a princi- 
ple which thus interferes with the most cherished 
usages and interests of society, which aims at despoil- 
ing us of our very household gods, should be placed 
among the extremes, suggested and approved by 
enthusiastic minds, is not to be wondered at; but 
it has already been found to work with admirable 
effect ; and it is believed that it will, yet, be generally 
acknowledged to be strictly consonant both with rea- 
son, and with the spirit of that religion which says, 
'* Do thyself no harm," and '< Love thy neighbour as 
thyself." 
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A more moderate course, than the one proposed » 
may accord with the views of those individuals who 
have no objection to give up one, or two, kinds of 
intoxicating drinks, so long as they may be indulged 
with a dozen or two of others ; and also with the views 
of those whose timidity of disposition will not allow 
them to submit to that sort of moral martyrdom, 
which, frequently, is the lot of such as are foremost to 
engage, in bold and decisive conflicts, against the 
errors and vices of their fellow men. But though 
a more moderate course may suit such individuals, 
it can never fully meet the evil to be removed. It has 
been already shown, that a variety of causes are com- 
bined to produce our national intemperance ; and, 
while these continue to operate, it will be, compara- 
tively, in vain, to preach moderation, either from the 
pulpit, the platform, or the press. Total Abstinence 
proclaims war against all these causes ; and thus aims 
at cutting off the very sources of drunkenness ; while 
the doctrine of moderation suflFers them to continue, 
insidiously working the ruin of thousands, by first 
exciting an intemperate appetite^ and then by furnish- 
ing abundant means for its constant gratification. 
Let the present fashionable drinks of Great Britain be 
wholly changed for others, either entirely divested of 
the alcoholic principle, or containing it in so small a 
degree as to be hardly capable of leading to intoxica- 
tion ; and let the present artificial drinking customs, 
of all classes, be wholly abolished, and then the 
doctrine of moderation will be somewhat more in 
character, with the exigencies of the case ; but, under 
existing circumstances, it is believed that Total Absti- 
nence is the only effectual, and, therefore, the only 
consistent remedy for the evil in question. 
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IV. Another objection to this remedy is, that it 
imposes a sort of yoke, or inflicts a degree of hard- 
ship, upon the moderate part of the community, which 
they are under na obligation to bear. 

This objection has been made by some, who profess 
to be the followers of Christ, — ^whose avowed princi 
pies would lead us to suppose that they felt themselves 
indebted to Him for blessings of inestimable value ; 
and that the great object they had, now, continually 
in view, was to promote his glory, and the happiness 
of their fellow men. 

Coming from such individuals the objection is en- 
titled to attention, though not to implicit approval. 
It is an objection which assumes, as true, what the 
writer conceives he has fully proved to be erroneous ; 
namely, that intoxicating liquors, as ordinary beve- 
rages, are productive of greater benefits than would 
follow from the disuse of them. Every additional 
degree of light which is thrown upon the subject, by 
the investigations of science, and by the tests of expe- 
rience, goes to prove, more fully, that mankind have 
been grossly deluded, in respect to the supposed bene- 
ficial properties contained in the most highly valued of 
intoxicating liquors ; while, on the other hand, every 
day is exhibiting, in more broad and legible characters, 
the awful extent of intemperance, and the dreadful 
nature of the evils resulting from it. For what object, 
then, can the christian professor refuse to wear the 
yoke, supposing Total Abstinence to be one, when, by 
assuming it, he may be the means of producing joy in 
heaven, over some wretched, and almost, for ever, lost 
sinner, brought to repentance, and, in a measure, of 
arresting the progress of the greatest calamity by 
which his country is afflicted ? 
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It is true, that a degree of pleasure arises from the 
use of intoxicating liquors ; and it is this very circum- 
stance which has obtained for them so many admirers, 
and not a conviction of their usefuhiess, founded on a 
knowledge of their real virtues. If their taste were 
as disagreeable as it is pleasant, and if they were 
destitute of their exciting property, who can doubt 
that they would be rejected with the utmost loathing. 

But what is the nature of the pleasure which 
recommends them to the disciples of the holy and 
self-denying Son of God? Is it not, entirely, of a 
sensual character — ^and of such a peculiarly fascinat- 
ing kind, as to be continually enticing immortal 
beings, from the paths of purity, of wisdom, of honour, 
and of happiness, into the ways of crime, of degrada- 
tion, misery, and death? And is it for such a 
pleasure that men, who profess to have been redeemed 
from the vain conversation of the world, and who are 
required to '' mortify their members which are upon 
the earth" — ''to set their affections upon things above" 
— " to avoid the very appearance of evil," and to be 
''spiritually minded, which is life and peace," — is it 
for a pleasure so transient, and which may prove most 
pernicious to themselves, that they should be unwilling 
to banish the intoxicating cup; thus refusing to en- 
deavour, by their example, to become the means of 
turning sinners from the error of their ways, and of 
preventing a multitude of sins. True, there is no 
injunction in the scriptures, positively requiring the 
christian to refrain from intoxicating liquors ; but if 
there be one thing against which the christian is re- 
quired to be more guarded than another, it is the 
influence of those things which gratify his sensual 
appetites ; and it does not follow, because the Creator 
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has filled the earth with his goodness, that it is coa«* 
sistent with either wisdom, or piety, to partake of 
every thiag, which may minister to the gratification of 
the senses. God gave the Israelites quails, in the 
wilderness, but he punished them with a pestilence for 
eating them. He gave them manna, in the utmost 
profusion, but they were to gather only what sufficed 
for their real necessities; and if God had created 
rivers of wine, and seas of beer and cider, and oceans 
of ardent spirits, no argument could be drawn, from 
his having done so, in favour of our drinking such 
liquors. 

The great design of the mediatorial work of the 
Redeemer is, first, to annul the sentence of condem- 
nation, passed upon man, as a sinner, and then to 
purify his heart from the love of that which is sensual, 
and to fill it with the love of that which is pure and 
holy ; and, hence, if the christian professor can find 
no better reason for drinking intoxicating liquors, 
than because he has a pleasure in drinking them, he 
has just cause for fearing that his head, or his heart, is 
far from being in a state of perfect sanity. There is a 
pleasure in appeasing hunger, and quenching thirst, 
however plain may be the meat and drink we employ 
for these purposes. We enjoy this pleasure by means 
of a law, to which we are benevolently ^subjected, by 
the Creator Himself; but, as the appetite for intoxi- 
cating liquors has been produced, by the employment 
of the bounties of his providence for purposes, for 
which it has never yet been proved they were designed, 
the indulgence of such an appetite may be justly 
regarded as unnatural and depraved. 

If, then, it be a sacrifice of pleasure, to put away. 
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for ever, the ** sparkling glass,*' and '' the exhiliratmg 
cup," it is not such a sacrifice as a christian should 
refuse to make; since, by making it, he would not 
only be securing himself against one of the most 
powerful temptations, but be giving his sanction and 
support to a cause, which has already proved a bless- 
ing to many ; and which, but for the selfishness , or 
apathy of those who ought to be foremost in every 
work of holy zeal, and self-denial, would soon dry 
up the burning river* of misery and death, by which 
tens of thousands are, every year, swept into the 
g^lf of endless perdition, and cause its place to 
be occupied by a stream, on whose fair and tranquil 
bosom would be borne peace, and plenty, security, 
and health. 

But it is not admitted that Total Abstinence is, in 
any sense, a hardship ; or that it, in any way, implies 
the imposition of a yoke ; on the contrary, it is be- 
lieved that while it is productive of no material 
evils, it necessarily secures the most important and 
substantial blessings. 

The writer has had the happiness of holding inter- 
course with many, who, though accustomed to all 
kinds of intoxicating liquors, from their youth, have 
abandoned them entirely ; and so far from regarding 
their abstinence as a hardship, their testimony has 
uniformly been, that they have enjoyed, as the result 
of it, improved health of body, — more calmness and 
vigour of mind, and, in many cases, a more peaceful 

* The 'quantity of intoxicating liquor annually consumed in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, would make a river, three feet 
deep, thirty feet wide, and a hundred and sixty-eight miles long. 
Livesey's Temperance Lecture. Page 6. 
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conscience. It has also enlarged their means of doing 
good ; and having been induced to abstain, from 
a sincere desire to promote the happiness of the 
wretched victims of intemperance, they have not been- 
backward in the employment of those means. 

V. Another objection, like the last, presumes that 
intoxicating liquors are really to be desired, either on 
account of their being agreeable, or necessary ; and 
then contends, that Total Abstinence is needless to the 
chnstiauy smce he is able to govern himself in the 
temperate, or moderate use of them. 

The presumption that alcoholic liquors, are pos- 
sessed of any such virtues as can possibly counter- 
balance the evils arising out of the habitual use of 
them, has already received sufiBcient confutation. 
The only part of the present objection, which demands 
a reply, is that which supposes the christian may 
safely tamper with intoxicating liquors, without fear 
of yielding too far to their seductive influence. 

If from the past history of the christian church, we 
may derive any light, to direct our anticipations con- 
cerning it, there is ample reason for apprehending, 
that its honour will be far from being promoted, by 
the drinking customs of its members. If there be 
one sin which has brought more disgrace, on religious 
professors, than another, it is the sin of intemperance ; 
and what is there, either in a religious profession, or 
in that grace which is promised to the humble and 
devout believer, which can infallibly secure us from 
the temptations, by which so many have fallen, if we 
rashly place ourselves within the sphere of their influ- 
ence? 

The grace of God teaches us to '' deny ungodliness 
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and worldly lasts** — it teaches us to avoid temptation, 
as well as sin ; and we are actually slighting the grace 
of Grod, and, consequently, have no reason to expect 
that it will secure us from the commission of evil, when 
we venture, needlessly, to approach the line, which 
separates obedience from actual transgression. 

It is in the very nature of intoxicating drinks to ex- 
cite the animal passions into a state of dangerous 
activity; and, in proportion as these are excited, to 
weaken the force of our moral principles and feelings. 
In some, the moral principles and feelings may be so 
far powerful, as to disallow the excessive indulgence 
of appetite, even when it is more than ordinarily ex- 
cited ; but the moral nature of man is liable to be 
affected by all the fluctuating circumstances of his 
present condition ; so that the individual who, to-day, 
may be a giant, in moral courage, may, to-morrow, be 
as weak as Peter, when he trembled at the accusation 
of a servant girl, and denied his Master, with an oath, 
saying, '* I know not the man.** Lot, amidst all the 
abominations of Sodom, was enabled to maintain the 
character of a righteous man ; but, in the altered cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself, after his deli- 
verance from destruction, he was not proof against the 
seductive power of intoxicating drink, but he €rst 
became a drunkard, and was then guilty of incest ! 

The Rev. R. Knillhas justly observed, that " nearly 
all the blemishes which have been found on the cha- 
racters of ministers, for the last fifty years, have arisen, 
directly or indirectly, from the free use of intoxicating 
drinks.** And let any man investigate the history of 
any one christian society, for the last fifty years, and 
he will find that four, out of five, of the cases, in which 
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individuals have been separated from christian com- 
munion, or have, voluntarily, renounced their pro- 
fession, and have gone back into the world, are to be 
traced to "intemperance, or are to be found in most 
intimate connexion with it. 

The grace of God must not be regarded, then, as 
designed to counteract the physical influence of strong 
drink, any more than to prevent a man from feeling 
the effects of fire, should he thrust his hand into a 
flame. There is a point, up to which every man may 
go, in drinking intoxicating liquors without endan- 
gering his sobriety; but where this point is situated 
it is difficult to tell ; since it both varies in different 
individuals, and is not always found to occupy 
the same position in the same individual. The quan- 
tity which at one time, or in one person, may be 
hardly sufficient to produce the least consciousness of 
its influence, may be sufficient, at another time, or in 
another person, to produce such a degree of excite- 
ment as is nothing short of incipient drunkenness. 

Let not the strongman, then, glory in his strength. 
The insidious power of intoxicating liquor has proved 
too mighty for the mightiest, and too insinuating to be 
resisted by the most wary. It is needless to tell of 
Alexanders, who, after subduing a world, by the 
power of their arms, were, themselves conquered by 
intoxicating drink. We have seen it to be too strong 
for many a moral hero, who, in a different warfare, 
would not have shrunk from the scorn of a contemp- 
tuous world, or whose courage would not have quailed 
at the sight of the flames of martyrdom. — Our only 
absolute security is in flight ; and, surely, it is anything 
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but cowardice to flee from an enemy, when nothing 
valuable is to be gained by even successful opposition ; 
and when, should we be overcome, our fall will involve 
us in the deepest disgrace, and, perhaps, in irre- 
trievable ruin. 

VI. Another objection to our remedy is founded on 
the fact, that there is no scriptural command, positively 
requiring us to abstain from intoxicating liquors. 

It has been asked, where do we read, in tlie Bible, 
about Total Abstinence being' a christian duty? — or 
where is the precept, which, expressly, requires such 
abstinence ? 

Such questions take for granted, as true, what a very 
little reflection must be sufficient to show to be abso- 
lutely false! namely, that christian duty is, in all 
cases, provided for, by distinct commands, appro- 
priated to every individual case of duty ; and that it 
cannot be right to engage in any enterprize, however 
benevolent, respecting which the sacred scriptures are 
silent. 

No well- instructed christian can, for a moment, 
entertain such erroneous notions; but, as the less 
informed are apt to attach importance to every objec- 
tion, however unfounded, which seems to support that 
which they incline to, it will be . necessary, for the 
sake of these, to show the absurdity of such objections. 
The preceptive part of Christianity must be regarded 
as comprised of a number of general principles, rather 
than of rules, minutely regulating all the innumerable 
details of human life. In this respect, it is peculiarly 
distinguished from all human legislation ; and by this 
circumstance it is admirably adapted to the whole 
world, and to every age of it. Had a code of laws 
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been given by Christ, for the regulation of our conduct, 
which should have contained a separate command for 
every distinct action, we should have had a Bible, 
requiring a thousand volumes instead of one ; in which 
case years of patient and persevering study would be 
necessary, to enable us to discover the will of the 
Divine Legislator, in many of the most important, 
and frequently occurring circumstances. The duty of 
the christian, in numberless instances, can only be 
ascertained by bringing the great general principles 
of christian morality to bear on particular cases. 

There is no command forbidding us to partake of 
the amusements of the ball-room, of the gambling 
table, or of the theatre ; and, yet, the most pious, and 
devoted part of the christian church, have ever been 
unanimous in considering it their duty to abstain from 
such amusements. 

At the time the Apostle Paul wrote his epistle to the 
Roman christians, gladiatorial exhibitions were among 
the most fashionable pleasures of the city, in which 
they dwelt ; and, yet, he does not make a single allu- 
sion, in the way of condemning the detestable cruelty 
— the ferocious barbarism of those exhibitions. 

A modified system of slavery existed in the world, 
when Christ was upon the earth, and all the horrors of 
the slave trade, and of slavery, in modern times, were 
fully known to his divine miud ; and, yet, he never 
uttered a syllable respecting the duty of forming anti- 
slavery societies, or of adopting any other measures for 
the abolition of slavery. 

There are no instructions, given in the Bible, respect- 
ing Sabbath Schools, or Missionary Societies, or Bible 
Societies, and many other kindred institutions ; and, 
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yety he would be thought a strange believer in Christ, 
who, on this account, should contend that he was 
under no obligation to support such institutions, 
though blessed with the means of doing so. In like 
manner, we are left to discover our duty, in a great 
variety of other important cases, rather from general 
principles, than from any express commands, bearing 
directly on those cases. Even in reference to the ob- 
servance of the first day of the week, as a sabbath, the 
duty of making provision for the constant support of 
the christian ministry, both for the edification of chris- 
tians themselves, and for the conversion of unbelievers 
— ^the maintenance of family devotion, and many other 
subjects, respecting which there is hardly a difference 
of opinion, among the great body of christian profes- 
sors, we are left to infer the will of Christ from what is 
incidentally recorded, rather than from any plain and 
direct instructions. Why then, it may be asked, may 
not Total Abstinence be a duty, although not made 
the subject of any positive commands ? 

That every man is under an obligation to promote 
the health of his body, the vigour of his intellect, and 
the spirituality of his soul, no one can deny ; and the 
most satisfactory evidence has been adduced to prove, 
that intoxicating liquors are among the most powerful 
incentives to crime, and that when employed, indepen- 
dently of medical advice, they are far more likely to 
disorder, than to benefit both mind and body. 

It is the duty of the christian " to love his neigh- 
bour as himself** ** to do good unto all men" — and if 
** strong to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please himself:" if, then, by abstaining from intoxica- 
ting liquor, he can more effectually promote the hap- 
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piness of his fellow men, than by using it, can it be 
contended, on any christian principle, that he is under 
no obligation to do so. 

The Apostle Paul, in reference to all such questions, 
has given us a rule which we shall do well to follow. 
He not only clearly points out the difference between 
things which are lawful, in the sense of being permitted, 
or in the sense of their involving no breach of a moral 
precept, and things which are expedient, but, having 
done so, adds, '* Let no man seek his own, but every 
man another*s wealth.** As an illustration of the 
principle, involved in this injunction, he says, in ano- 
ther place, *' If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no meat, while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend.** 

On the supposition, then, that the drinking of intoxi- 
cating liquors is lawful, under some circumstances, 
may there not be other circumstances, in which, by 
drinking them, we should go far towards showing that 
we had but little regard, either for the honour of Christ 
or for the happiness of mankind? We cannot be 
too often reminded that " the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost." The subjects of this 
kingdom may, therefore, well abstain from drinks, 
which are producing little else than crime, disease, 
and poverty, and death, although there may be no 
scriptural precept which, absolutely, requires them 
do so. ** It is good," says the Apostle, ** neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink winCy nor anytl^ng, whereby 
thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak." This eminently holy, and divinely inspired 
instructor of the Church, evidently believed it pos- 

M 
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tible for circumstances to arise, in which it would 
become a part of christian excellence, to make a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of objectSt which, under other cir- 
cumstances, might be consistently enjoyed. Could it, 
then, be proved that inebriating drinks are altogether 
harmless, when used in moderationf considering the 
awful extent to which they have become an occasion 
of stumbling, of offence, and weakness, may not the 
christian philanthropist be allowed to plead for the 
entire disuse of them, as a matter of expediency ; and 
be also allowed to expect that He, who, though rich, 
for our sakes became poor, will be pleased to approve 
and bless such self-denial. It is not, however, ad- 
mitted that they are harmless, if used, as customary 
drinks, though used in moderation. To contend that 
they are so is to oppose an overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence to the contrary ; and, consequently, to plead 
for tlie liberty of drinking them, on the ground of their 
not being forbidden in the sacred scriptures, is not 
only to plead for liberty to violate a law of nature, be- 
cause not forbidden to do so by a law of divine revela- 
tion, but is also to afford but poor evidence that we 
are influenped by the benevolent spirit of the gospel. 
Were the great Apostle now on earth, and^were such 
liberty pleaded for, in his presence, can we believe 
that he would do otherwise than exclaim, with some- 
thing like mingled pity, and indignation, '* Take heed, 
lest this liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to 
them that are weak." 

VII. The next objection, to be considered, is some- 
what more Iformidable than the last.. It has been 
broadly asserted that the doctrine of Total Abstinence 
is absolutely opposed to the word of God ; -r-that it haa 
been weighed in the balance of divine truth, and founa 
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wanting ; and that, for this reason, it ought to be met 
with the most determined hostility. 

A writer of no mean abilities, but whose imagination 
is, evidently, more vigorous than his judgment is 
sound, and well disciplined, has undertaken to main- 
tain this formidable position ; but with how much 
success the writer must, for the present, leave others 
to judge. One thing, at least, he has prov^d, namely, 
that the friends of Total Abstinence, sometimes, make 
unjustifiable assertions ; and so far he has, materially, 
served the cause he has attemptjBd to subvert, by 
showing the necessity of taking it, as much as possible, 
out of the hands of unskilful advocates But in what 
way this circumstance proves Total Abstinence to be 
unscripturalj it is difficult to conceive. Christianity, 
itself, has been weakly defended, and most miserably 
characatured, by the various exhibitions which have 
been given of it, by its professed friends; still, it is 
* the same rational, benevolent, lovely, and holy thing, 
which it appeared to be, to the infinite mind of jts 
glorious Author, when, in his own person, he drew its 
fair and beauteous outlines. 

If, by Total Abstinence being opposed to scripture, 
it be meant, that there is no scriptural precept, directly 
pointing it out to be, undjsr all circumstances, obliga- 
tory upon the christian, this has already been admitted, 
and proved to be no argument against ijts lawfulness. 
— Nay, more, it has been proved, by Appstolic autho- 
rity, and by the general sense of the purest section of 
the Christian Church, that it may be our duty to do, 
in certain circumstances, what, in other circumstances, 
may lawfully be left undone ; and, on some occasions, 
to avoid doing, what, on other occasions, may be con<* 
sistently practised. 
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If, by Total Abstinence being opposed to scripture, 
it be meant, that the Bible any where forbids us to 
abstain from intoxicating liquors, or any where, repre- 
sents the drinking of such liquors, as ordinary beve- 
rages, to be a virtue, it must be admitted that such 
a prohibition, or representation, would be fatal to 
the cause of Total Abstinence; but it has never 
been contended that the word of God, either by any 
positive command, requires us to use such liquors, or 
declares the use of them, to be in any sense, an act of 
religious obedience. What, then, can possibly render 
the practice of Total Abstinence unscripturalj whether 
adopted, by individuals, with regard to the promotion 
of their own benefit, or with a view to promote the 
happiness of others ? 

But, it is said that wine, capable of producing 
intoxication, has been permitted to be used, by Grod, 
from very early ages of the world — that such wine 
was a common drink among the Jews, and is spoken * 
of, in the sacred scriptures, with approbation, by 
inspired men. 

Were we, at once, to allow the truth of these posi- 
tions, it would still remain to be proved, that we were 
under any obligation to imitate practices, which were 
permitted, from two to three thousand years ago, 
among a people who were under a dispensation highly 
imperfect in itself, and which, it is confessed, has long 
since passed away. — It might, with as much truth, be 
pleaded that polygamy was lawful, and ought to be 
practised by a christian people, because Abraham, and 
Jacob, and David, and Solomon, had more wives than 
one, as that it wasunscriptural, to abstain from intox- 
icating liquors, because wine was pptmitted to be used 
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by the antient Israelites, so long as they did not 
abuse it. 

Of the wines spoken of in the sacred scriptures, 
many of the most competent judges allow it to be 
extremely difficult to ascertain the precise nature. 
That some of them were powerfully intoxicating is 
certain, but that they were all so has never yet been 
proved. Judging from analogy, it is reasonable to 
conclude, that the wines, in common use, were of the 
same light, and comparatively harmless character, 
which distinguishes the ordinary wines of all vinous 
countries. 

The term yayin is the word most frequently used, in 
the Old Testament scriptures, to express what, in our 
translation, is denominated wine ; and being derived 
from a root which merely signifies to press, or squeeze, 
affords us no information respecting the strength of 
the liquor it is employed to represent. In fact, it 
merely signifies the expressed juice of the grape, or 
any other fruit. It is altogether as indefinite as the 
word beer ; which may not only signify malt liquors, 
of all degrees of strength, from the most powerful 
Burton ale, to the weakest table beer, but also liquors 
which are utterly incapable of intoxicating. 

But whatever might have been the strength of the 
wine, which as an ordinary drink, is spoken of with 
approbation, in the sacred scriptures, it seems reason- 
able to believe, either that it was not of such a nature 
as to be injurious to the human body, when in a state 
of health ; or, that the use of it was never so sanc- 
tioned, as to be productive of evils at all approximating 
to those which have grown out of the moderate use of 
the various intoxicating liquors of Great Britain. It 
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cannot be proved that the Jews, in the most corrupt 
period of their history, were more addicted to intem- 
perance, than the inhabitants of France, and Spain, 
and other vinous countries, in the present day ; in 
which countries, although there are, no doubt, indivi- 
duals, who " tarry long at the wine, and who go to 
seek mixed wine," until " wine inflame them," we 
may, nevertheless, travel, for weeks, before we meet a 
drunkard. 

The writer can, conscientiously, aver, that Ife has 
given this part of the subject the most attentive, se- 
rious, and impartial consideration ; and that the result 
of his doing so rs the firm conviction, that water was 
the common drink of the Jews — that they were permit- 
ted to use the pure juice of the grape, as far as it 
might, really, contribute to health, and rational 
enjoyment — that the practice of drinking, even the 
purest wine, for mere self indulgence, or for the gra- 
tification of an intemperate appetite, although it mi|pht 
not produce actual drunkenness, has been plainly de- 
nounced by their holy and inspired prophets; and 
that strong drinks,^ or such as had a strong tendency 
to produce inebriation, were never, in any way, sanc^ 
tioned, as common beverages. 

The pure juice of the grape, without being subjected 
to any artificial process, for the purpose of rendering 
it more inebriating, than it would be, by the process of 
simple fermentation seems particulafly adapted to those 
climates which are favourable to the growth of the 

• The brandied and other adulterated wines, as well as the 
strong beer, and ardent spirits, in common use, may all be classed 
among the strong drinks, which are spoken of, in the scriptures, in 
terms of disapprobation, except when used in the allowed cases. 
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vine ; and is, rather, a gently enlivening cordial, cal- 
culated, when prudently employed, to counteract the 
depressing influence of an enervating climate, than to 
be an incentive to the indulgence of an intemperate 
appetite. Sffch seems to have been the wine which was 
commended by inspired men ; and such wine might 
well be regarded among the choicest of temporal bless- 
ings ; and even be viewed as a proper emblem of the 
soul-cheering influence of the gospel ; and, hence, no 
argument can be derived from those passages, in which 
it is spoken of with approbation, in favour of our own 
irrational and injurious practice, of habitually drinking 
strong intoxicating liquors, which bear no sort of re- 
semblance to the pure produce of the grape, but which 
are manufactured from almost every substance which 
can yield the alcoholic principle. 

Considerable importance has been attached, by the 
opponents of Total Abstinence, to our Lord's changing 
water into wine, at the marriage of Cana in Galilee ; 
but in what way this circumstance proves that Total 
Abstinence is unscriptural, or favours the drinking of 
liquors, which bear no resemblance to pure wine, it is 
difficult to discover. 

Take the circumstance, as related by the inspired 
historian, and it amounts to no more than a glorious 
display of the power of Christ; and to a proof that 
there was nothing unlawful, in the use of the pure 
juice of the grape, at a marriage feast, and when used 
to such an extent as the holiest of beings was able to 
approve. 

Even admitting, what has never yet been proved, 
namely, that the wine which was, thus, miraculously, 
produced y was of the same nature as the fermented 
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wine, commonly in use, to suppose that one, whose 
character was the very perfection of moral purity, 
would have sanctioned the slightest approach to intem- 
perance, or that the liquor he produced was, otherwise 
than perfectly innoxious, when used to the extent to 
which he sanctioned the use of it, would be to render 
ourselves chargeable with criminality, nearly allied to 
the sin against the Holy Ghost; and, therefore, we 
dare not regard his conduct, in reference to this 
miracle, as affording the slightest sanction to customs, 
which we find, by daily experience, to be the most 
powerful causes of disease and drunkenness; much 
less as involving any censure upon such as may 
choose for prudential, and benevolent purposes, to 
abstain altogether from intoxicating drink. 

Our Lord's partaking of wine, at the feast of the 
passover, must be regarded in the same light as his 
conduct at the marriage in Cana. In both cases we 
have his unerring wisdom, and perfect holiness, to 
assure us, that the wine he employed, when used 
as he allowed it to be, was not likely to derange 
the health, or to endanger the morality of those who 
might drink it ; — and, consequently, his appointing 
such wine to be one of the memorials of his death, has, 
in no degree, given a sanction to the use of those 
adulterated wines, which are now employed to gratify 
an appetite for unnatural stimulants; much less has 
his doing so sanctioned the use of such intoxicating 
liquors as do not contain one drop of the pure juice of 
the grape. Should the drinking of laudanum, as a 
stimulant, ever come into fashion, it would be as 
rational to argue that it was unlawful to abstain from 
this intoxicating poison, because Christ drank of the 
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pure juice of the grape, as it is to contend that, be- 
cause he did so, it is unscriptural to abstain from the 
fermented extract of malt, from a mixture of wine and 
brandy, under the names of port and sherry, and from 
spirits, which are declared, by the united testimony of 
the most eminent physicians, to be no otherwise than 
poisons. 

But even the advice of Paul to Timothy, " to take a 
little wine for his stomach*s sake, and often infirmi- 
ties," has been quoted in opposition to the advocates 
of Total Abstinence, and in favour of the daily drink- 
ing of liquors, which bear no resemblance to pure 
wine; and which may be as injurious to the stomach, 
of an invalid, as the wine which the Apostle recom- 
mended, was likely to prove beneficiaL The advice 
of the Apostle was, evidently, given in the spirit of a 
medical prescription. There is no reason to believe 
that it was dictated by the spirit of inspiration. If it 
proves any thing, it merely proves that Timothy was 
habitually a water drinker; and that, being in an 
infirm state of health, the Apostle believed he might 
derive advantage from the medicinal virtues of a little 
wine. 

With respect to those passages in the Old Testament 
scriptures, in which wine is spoken of as a blessing, 
and is made the symbol of both temporal and spiritual 
prosperity, one answer will suffice for all. Much as 
we are in the dark, concerning the real nature of the 
wines and strong drinks of the antient Jews, it may, 
at once, be admitted, that they were all important 
blessings, when used in a manner consistent with the 
laws by which the minds and bodies of men are 
governed ; in other words, when they really contri- 
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buted to the health and happiness of those who pos- 
sessed them. But, in like manner, the most actiye 
poisons which have ever been discovered, are also to be 
viewed as important blessings, when used in accord- 
ance with those laws. Even ardent spirits, in the most 
concentrated form, in the hands of a skilful physiciaQ, 
are, sometimes, of incalculable value. When g^ven, 
according to the advice of the wise mother of Lemuel, 
to those who have been " ready to perish," they have 
often rekindled the expiring lamp of life; and the 
same can be said of other active and most deadly 
poisons. 

Thus far we have been unable to discover anything, 
in the sacred scriptures, opposed to that degree of 
Abstinence for which the writer has contended. On 
the contrary, it has been shown, that the lawfulness of 
such abstinence is most clearly implied, in the very 
spirit of the Gospel; and that there may be cir- 
cumstances in which it must be viewed as an act of 
christian piety and benevolence. The scriptures, 
however, have actually sanctioned the practice of 
Total Abstinence, in a way which can leave no doubt 
of its lawfulness, on a mind un warped by prejudice, 
or unblindcd by interest and passion. If they do not 
command men, universally, to abstain from intoxicat- 
ing liquors, they represent the use of them as having 
been expressly forbidden to certain individuals, under 
certain circumstances; and allude to the conduct of 
those who have, voluntarily, abstained from them, in 
such a manner as to render it certain, that such as 
follow their example, from pure and benevolent mo- 
tives, may, confidently, expect the approbation, and 
blessing of the Almighty. 
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When Aaron and his sons were appointed to the 
priesthood, they were, positively, commanded, by 
God, to drink neither wine nor strong drink, when 
about to engage in the solemn services of religion ; 
and this was to be ** a statute, for ever, throughout 
their generations." 

When Sampson was to be brought into the world, 
and, by his extraordinary strength, to become the 
scourge of the Philistines, his mother was commanded 
to drink neither wine nor strong dnnk ; and the same 
abstinence was to be observed by Sampson himself, 
for he was to be " a Nazarite" from his birth, to the 
day of his death. Whether the mother of Lemuel 
was a divinely inspired prophetess or not, is imma- 
terial. It is certain that her instructions have been 
deemed worthy of a place in the sacred canon ; and 
she has remarked, ** It is not for kings to drink wine, 
nor for princes to mingle strong drink." 

The Rechabites, according to the command of their 
father Jonadab, had, for ages, renounced the use of 
wine ; and for their obedience, in this respect, as well 
as in other matters, the prophet Jeremiah introduces 
the ** Lord of Hosts" as saying, "Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before me for 
ever." It has been said, that the Rechabites were not 
commended for their abstinence, but for their filial 
obedience. Be it so, but would the Almighty have 
commended their obedience, had it related to a matter 
not perfectly consistent with his holy will ? 

The vow of the Nazarites, to abstain from all intox- 
icating liquor, was not merely permitted, but sanc- 
tioned, by the Almighty, in the most explicit manner. 
The Nazarites, themselves, were placed under especial 
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laws, and were regarded among the most pious and 
devoted descendents of Abraham. To this sect 
belonged John the Baptist, who is declared to be 
second to none, but the Great Messiah. When his 
birth was foretold, by an Angel, to his father Zacha-f 
rias, it was said of him, '' He shall be great in the 
sight of the Lord, and shall drink neither wine^ nor 
strong drink ; and he shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, even from his mother *s womb." 

It has been said, that the Nazarites were *' a set of 
devotees or anchorites of antient times. Their order 
neither arose from divine institution, nor moral obliga- 
tion, but from the recluse, or monastic feelings that 
operate in the natures of some." Let this be admitted ; 
yet, in what respect does the admission afiect the 
point at issue. The position now contended for is, 
that Total Abstinence is not unscriptural ; but, on the 
contrary, has received, in past ages, the sanction of 
God himself. It would be difficult to find a single 
passage, in the sacred scriptures, in which the most 
moderate drinking of intoxicating liquors is spoken of 
as adding, in any way, to the excellence of moral 
character ; while Total Abstinence, from such liquors, 
when resulting from proper motives, has received the 
broadest marks of the divine approval. Among the 
blessings which the Almighty reminded the Jews, by 
the Prophet Amos, he had bestowed upon them, we 
find stated^ his having ** raised up of their young men 
for Nazarites;" and among the sins, for which God 
declared he would punish the Jews, with the most 
awful calamities, their giving ** tlie Nazarites wine to 
drink," is expressly mentioned, Amos ii. 11, 12. 
Who, then, can doubt that Total Abstinence, from all 
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intoxicating liquors, is sanctioned by the very highest 
authority ? 

VIII. The objection now to be considered, though 
somewhat different in form, partakes very much of the 
character of the last. It has been asked, does not the 
practice of Total Abstinence involve an improper 
rejection of the good creatures of God ? That it does 
so has, frequently, been asserted ; but not the shadow 
of a sound argument has, yet, been advanced to prove 
the assertion. Were it even admitted that intoxicating 
drinks, as ordinary beverages, were the good creatures 
of God, it would still devolve on those who, on this 
ground, object to our abstaining from them, to show, 
that mankind were under an imperative obligation to 
partake of them, in order to exhibit their gratitude to 
the Being by whom they were created. But it cannot 
be allowed that they are, in any higher sense, the good 
creatures of *God, than are any of the productions of 
the cook, or the chemist. They are, in the strictest 
sense, the creatures of man ; and are good, just so far 
as they are productive of human happiness, and no 
farther. The fruits of the earth, from which intoxi- 
cating liquors are extracted, are, indeed, the good 
creatures of God ; and were expressly given to be 
food for the human race; but man has turned the 
substantial gifts of heaven into drinks, which his 
nature never required, and by means of them, through 
his ignorance, and depravity, he has converted some 
of the fairest portions of the globe into scenes, 
resembling vast lazar houses, in which all the inmates 
are more or less diseased, while the stronger are com- 
pelled to support the weaker; and in which all are 
frequently called to witness, on the part of neighbours. 
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relatives, and friends, the most hopeless and heart* 
rending miseries. 

Let us not, then, deceive ourselves, by supposing^ 
that intoxicating liquors are the good creatures of 
God; or that they are to be ranked among tbe 
bounties of his providence, any farther than they are 
really conducive to the happiness of man. When 
used with thankfulness, and for the promotion of our 
health and strength, they are blessings in the same 
sense in which any poison is a blessing, when, by the 
skill of the physician, it becomes the means of remov- 
ing some painful, or dangerous malady. Opium, and 
hemlock, and tobacco, and arsenic, and vipers, and 
rattlesnakes, were all created by the immediate power 
of the Almighty ; and, for the purposes for which 
they were created, were pronounced to be very good : 
but who, on this account, would think of preserving 
vipers and rattlesnakes in his dwelling, or of taking 
any well known poison, with his daily food, lest he 
should be thought, ungratefully, to despise the good 
creatures of God, or to reject the bounties of his 
indulgent providence ? 

So far as intoxicating liquors can be proved to be 
the promoters of the health, and happiness of man, 
considered as a moral, and intelligent, as well as an 
animal being, the writer would say, by all means, let 
them be employed, and with expressions of the liveli- 
est gratitude to the Almighty Giver of every good, and 
of every perfect gift: but, while proofs of their injuri- 
ous tendency, in respect to all the most important 
interests of mankind, when used as ordinary drinks, 
have been accumulating for ages, and are, daily, being 
presented to us with an impressiveness, at once awful, 
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and humiliating, it is next to offering an insult to our 
understanding, first, to call them the good creatures 
of God, and then, to charge us with ingratitude, for 
merely declining the use of them, out of a regard 
to our own welfare, and that of others, whom we 
are required to love, even as we love ourselves. 

Should an individual be subject to a disease, which 
a draught of ardent spirits might remove, and should 
he, through ignorance of their virtues, refuse to take 
them, and perish through his refusal, his death would 
be an evil, arising out of his neglecting to comply 
with the laws of nature, although his neglect would 
not involve any thing like moral delinquency. Even 
in such a case, we could not say that the individual 
had, improperly, refused the good creatures of God, 
since spirits are the product of mere human ingenuity. 
We might pity the ignorance which had led to his 
destruction, but in no sense, could we charge him 
with criminality. 

The glorious Creator of all things has filled the 
earth, with evidences of his power, of his wisdom, 
and benevolence ; but in what part of his own revela- 
tion has he imposed an obligation on man, to make 
use of the innumerable objects by which he is sur- 
rounded, and which are capable of ministering to his 
gratification ? While the vow of the Nazarites was 
upon them, they not only rejected wine, but every 
thing which bore any relationship to the grape ; but 
were they ever charged with ingratitude, towards God, 
for thus abstaining from what others chose to indulge 
in? 

The food of John the Baptist, we are told, was only 
locusts and wild honey, and his dwelling-place was a 
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desert ; but was be considered less wortby of bonour, 
because be cbose to subsist on tbe most simple, and 
unusual diet, and rejected the artificial refinements of 
bis countrymen. There is a line, within which, the 
holiest of men may partake of the various productions 
of the earth ; and, if their station in life be consistent 
with their doing so, they may clothe themselves in 
purple, and fine linen ; but if the christian should 
prefer to be content, for his support, with the bread 
which God has promised him, and with the water. 
which he believes will be sure, who shall dare to ques- 
tion his thankfulness to the Almighty, or to charge 
him with ungraciously rejecting his favours? Can it 
be proved, that either our Lord himself, or his Apostles, 
were in the habit of indulging themselves in every 
kind of meat, or of drink, they were capable of pro- 
curing, in order to show that they set a becoming 
value on the bounties of heaven ? Rather, may we 
not fairly infer, from their history, that they were 
more distinguished by their voluntary privations, and 
self-denial, than by the richness of their wardrobe, 
or the abundance of their provisions. As it has been 
already observed, it was no part of the mission of our 
Lord to interfere with the customs and relationships of 
civil life, by issuing minute regulations concerning 
them ; and hence, he generally conformed to all the 
harmless customs of the society, in which he moved ; 
but although he might have revelled amidst all the 
luxuries which wealth and power could procure, in 
respect to his general condition, he could say, '* the 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not whereon to rest his 
head." It is not, then, true, that it is any part of 
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christian wisdom, or piety, to eat and to drink what- 
ever it may be even lawful to partake of; but on the 
contrary, to deny ourselves of lawful gratifications, 
for the good of others, is one of the highest exercises 
of christian devotion. 

IX. It has next been objected, that to propose 
Total Abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, as a 
remedy for intemperance, is like preaching another 
Gospel, or putting something in the place which the 
Gospel ought to occupy. 

This objection supposes that intemperance is merely 
a moral evil ; and that what is ordinarily, called the 
Gospel, is a sufficient remedy for it, and the only 
remedy we are at liberty to employ. 

Now, in the first place, intemperance is not merely 
a moral evil, or a sin against the moral Governor of 
the universe ; but a physical evil, as truly as the 
cholera, the palsy, or the gout, is a physical evil ; and 
until it is proved that the Gospel will cure the diseases 
of the body, as well as of the soul, it will remain to 
be proved, that the advocates of total abstinence, are 
attempting to weaken the authority of the Gospel, or 
are putting in the place of it the mere inventions of 
men. Actual intemperance must be regarded as the 
advanced stage of a fever; and as fevers are fed by 
whatever nourishes the body, and can be subdued 
only by depletion, so must the intemperate appetite, 
as it is excited and strengthened by intoxicating 
drinks, be effectually brought into subjection, only by 
the removal of the stimulants, by which it has been 
formed. 

So long as the intellect remains unimpaired, by the 
use of inebriating liquors, and the moral feelings main- 
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tain their empire, in despite of the tendency of such 
liquors to weaken them, even less powerful motivea 
than are supplied, by the moral truths of the Grospel, 
may afford aid sufficient to preserve us from actual 
drunkenness ; but there is a mark, in the prc^ess of 
every drinker of strong drinks, beyond which, while 
he continues to drink them, there is too much reason 
to fear that the Gospel can have as little influence on 
his heart, as it has in calming the ragings of a maniac, 
or in improving the intellect of an idiot. 

It is well known, that the habits of drunken parents 
have a powerful influence on the physical nature of 
their children — causing them to be brought into exist- 
ence, with an unhealthy brain; and, consequently, 
with a defective intellect. To attempt, then, the 
conversion of drunkards, themselves, while they are 
allowed the use of intoxicatiug liquors, is, in most 
cases, as irrational, as it would be for a physician to 
endeavour to correct the hallucinations of a madman, 
by the employment of logic, rather than by the use of 
medicines, calculated to restore health to his disor- 
dered brain. Should it be said, that the truths of the 
Gospel, as ordinarily preached, sometimes reach the 
hearts of the intemperate, and effect their real con- 
version; — it is replied, that this is not frequently the 
case ; and that the instances, of this kind, only prove 
that there is a stage, in the path of intemperance, to 
which a man may proceed, and, yet, be so far a 
rational, and moral being, as to be capable of receiving 
saving impressions, from the great doctrines, and 
precepts of the Gospel. 

But intemperance is also a civil evil. It is an 
offence against the good order of society. It under- 
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miDes the foundations of national prosperity ; and may, 
therefore, be remedied by measures, which, if lawful 
in themselves, bear no immediate relationship to the 
moral precepts, nor to the sanctifying doctrines of the 
Gospel. Supposing, for example, some Turk or 
Chinese, perceiving that the practice of opium-eating 
was ruinous to vast numbers of his countrymen, and 
was calculated to involve the best interests of his 
country' in disorder and ruin, should institute a society, 
whose object should be to induce the Turks, or the 
Chinese, universally, to abstain from opium, except as 
a medicine, what would be thought of the christian 
missionary, whether Churchman, Methodist, or Dis- 
senter, who should be found opposing such a measure, 
and contending that it was an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the designs of the gospel ; and *' an 
insult to the power, fidelity, and wisdom of Christ," 
and would prove to be '^ a prolific source of error and 
delusion." 

Has opium-eating produced a millionth part of the 
evils which have resulted from intoxicating liquors? 
or is it, abstractedly considered, more improper 'than 
the habitual use of such liquors, when neither our 
health, nor real happiness, are promoted by the use of 
them? 

When that inhuman traffic, the slave trade, had 
fully roused the attention of the christian church, and 
many of the most holy and benevolent of men had 
united, in the firm resolve, to give it no rest, until it 
was totally abolished, there were not a few who deter- 
mined to banish from their tables the coffee, and the 
sugar, and the rum, for the sake of which the unhappy 
negro was torn from his native land, and doomed to 
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endure the miseries of the most cruel and oppressive 
bondage. Alas ! that these weak-headed enthusiastM 
had not known that they were thus foolishly, if 
wickedly, rejecting the good creatures of God, 
attempting to bring the slave traders to reason, bj 
means to which the Gospel had not made even tlie 
slightest allusion. They should have been satined 
with preaching the Grospel to these dealers in human 
blgody and bones, and flesh, until they had converted 
them, from inhuman monsters into tender hearted 
christians, and then the work would have been done. 
But no ; in the exercise of their liberty, as men, as 
well as christians, they adopted every means, n<it 
inconsistent with the laws of their country, and noi 
opposed to the religion they professed, to put an end 
to the nefarious merchandise ; and the success which 
has crowned their labours, has demonstrated that the 
blessing of heaven was upon them. There were not, 
indeed, wanting some to denounce them as both weak 
and wicked. Even the sacred scriptures were tortured 
into the service of pious slave dealers, as they are, 
now, into the service of the opposers of Total Absti- 
nence, from all intoxicating liquors, as a remedy for 
the evils of intemperance. 

If it were intended to put such abstinence in the 
place of those great moral principles, by which alone 
sinners can be brought to true repentance, and to the 
enjoyment of that spiritual happiness which is realized 
through faith in Christ, there would be some reason 
for objecting to it, as a vain and unwarrantable expe-i> 
dient. If, on the other hand, by acting on the princi- 
ple of Total Abstinence, men may promote the health 
of their own minds and bodies, and, while secur- 
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ing themselves from one of the most powerful tempta- 
tions, be the means, by their example, of removing a 
cause of stumbling and offence, from the path of 
others, it is impossible to see, in what respect their 
doing so can imply, either a neglect of the Gospel, or 
a desire to displace it from the position it ought ever 
to occupy, in the work of moral reformation. 

The doctrine of Total Abstinence has been strangely 
denominated, ** a theory which stands opposed to the 
oracles of God ; and which antagonizes the genius of 
the Gospel." Now, the genius of the Gospel is so 
essentially benevolent, it so perfectly accords with that 
self-denial, which is practised with a view to the 
promotion of the holiness and happiness of man, that 
the writer is utterly at a loss to comprehend the 
character of that mind, which can perceive, in the 
voluntary abandonment of intoxicating liquors, as a 
means of cutting off the sources of intemperance, 
what is so far repugnant to the spirit of Christ, as to 
warrant the assertion, that it is in a state of anta- 
gonism to the genius of the Gospel. 

Leaving, however, this part of the question to be de- 
cided, by the judgment of the reader, is it not to be 
feared that, in reference to its bearing on the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, the gospel has, rarely, of late years, 
been fully preached, either from the pulpit, or the press? 
Does not the gospel as imperatively require us to flee 
from temptation, as to resist it, when it cannot be avoids 
ed ? But have the authorized expounders of the gospel 
been, sufficiently, in the habit of exposing the dan- 
gerous tendency of intoxicating liquors, when used for 
mere self-indulgence? Have they, faithfully, denounc- 
ed those irrational drinking customs, which, year 
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after year, have been the means of confirming multi- 
tades in habits of intemperance, who, but for the 
depraving influence of those customs, might have 
remained among the most sober and virtuous ? Instead 
of doing this, which would have been perfectly con- 
sistent with their holy calling, have they not been 
accustomed to attach as false an estimate, to intox- 
icating liquors, as their fellow men? And, while, 
occasionally, denouncing the sin of drunkenness, have 
they not been almost silent, respecting those practices, 
from which drunkenness has been proceeding, as na- 
turally as streams flow from their fountain ? Nay, have 
they not given their sanction to many of those prac- 
tices, both by their precepts, and their example ? And 
in too many cases, have they not become the victims 
of their own folly ? " First make the tree good, and 
then the fruit will be good also." — "Mortify your 
members which are upon the earth." — "Avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil," are christian precepts, which the 
ministers of the gospel have not failed to announce as 
such ; but in what way they have been accustomed to 
enforce these precepts, in connexion with the subject 
under consideration, may be judged by the countenance 
they have, too often given to customs, which have 
ever been among the most powerful incentives to 
intemperance, not only throughout the British Isles, 
but in every country in which they have prevailed. . 
" He likes a good glass of wine," and, " he can take 
his glass with any man," are expressions, which have 
often been applied to the ministers of the gospel, both 
in the establishment, and out of it; and when uttered 
by individuals, whose morality has not been of a very 
high character they have been dictated by a conviction, 
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that occasional excesses were^ in some measure, sanc- 
tioned by the very teachers of religion • 

Had the gospel been fully preached, vhen ardent 
spirits Vere first introduced, as ordinary drinks, from 
every pulpit would have burst the thunders of holy in- 
dignation against them : — not only would the drinking 
of them have been censured, but the trading in them 
would have been denounced, as an act of the basest 
cruelty — as equally opposed to the best interests of 
the state, and to the law of christian charity. But 
these deadliest of our inebriating foes stole in upon us, 
in a night of darkness, and when the watchmen were 
asleep : and, although the light of truth, has at length 
revealed their malignant character, so long have they 
maintained their infatuating sway, that multitudes are 
still prostrate beneath their power. 

Let the gospel be viewed, in all its comprehensive- 
ness — as a scheme of mercy, designed to remedy all 
the evils resulting from human ignorance, and guilt—* 
as a system of doctrines, capable of exercising a 
sanctifying influence on all the affections of the 
human heart — of moral principles, sufficiently pure to 
discountenance the slightest approximation to sin — 
sufficiently benevolent, to demand the exercise of the 
utmost self-denial, zeal, and liberality, in promoting 
the happiness of mankind, and sufficiently compre- 
hensive, to meet all the exigencies of every age, and of 
every social system, and it will, tlien, be seen, that it 
has not been made fully to bear, either upon intem- 
perance itself, or upon the numerous causes, by the 
operation of which, this destructive and degrading 
vice, has become an evil, of the most terrific and over- 
whelming magnitude. 
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Influenced by the obvious spirit of the Gospel — hj 
the evident design of its general principles, and not 
by particular precepts, and examples, given by either 
Christ, or his Apostles, with a reference to such 
matters, the Christian Church has denounced both 
the slave trade and slavery, and been the means of 
abolishing both, throughout the British Empire — has 
studded the land with christian temples, and peniten- 
tiaries, and hospitals, and colleges, and schools — ^has 
printed the word of life, in almost every known lan- 
guage under heaven, and sent it to almost every 
region to which she has access — ^has circulated milli- 
ons of religious tracts ; and poured forth her devoted 
Missionaries to convert the most distant nations of the 
heathen world; and influenced by the spirit, and 
general principles of the gospel, she has already 
commenced a determined warfare against the monster 
intemperance ; and, if her hosts are only faithful 
to Him who has summoned them to the conflict, they 
will yet see this dagon of a sensual and senseless 
idolatry, fall, in irretrievable ruin, before the ark 
of the living God. 



SECTION III. 



THE PRACTICE OF TOTAL ABTSINENCE ENFORCED. 

Happily the struggle, which has thus been com- 
menced, can be engaged in by all, who, animated by 
christian charity, and genuine patriotism, are anxious 
that truth, and peace, and purity, and happiness, 
should be established in the place of error, and dis- 
order, of sensuality, and wretchedness. And unlike 
many of the benevolent enterprises, in which property, 
and talent, and zeal, have been embarked, while 
success has been doubtful, or only to be hoped for, at 
a far distant period, we no sooner enlist ourselves, 
in this glorious service, than we begin to reap the 
rewards of victory. 

So long as we continue but to sip the intoxicating 
cup, we are in actual combat with an enemy. Our 
own sobriety is endangered ; and, hence, we are liable 
to all the evils arising from a defeat : — but, no sooner 
do we totally abstain from every inebriating draught, 
than we entrench ourselves within an impregnable 
fortress. 
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Should the reader be a youth, about to engage in 
the untried scenes of a busy and ensnaring world, let 
him thoughtfully remember, that many, who, a few 
years ago, were, like himself, full of high thoughts of 
future glory, and of the most cheering anticipations of 
future happiness, are now, as the victims of intemper- 
ance, the most degraded, forlorn, and miserable of 
beings ; and, then, let him seriously ask himself, 
whether the pleasure arising from a short-lived animal 
indulgence, is to be compared with the sweet serenity, 
which would be inseparable from the consciousness, 
that he was shielded from the temptations by which 
they were overcome. 

But another of the immediate rewards of Total 
Abstinence, is freedom from a most powerful cause of 
mental debility, and of bodily infirmity and disease. 
To the youth, possessing a firm, and well-ordered 
constitution, occasional indulgence, in the use of 
strong intoxicating liquors, may appear to be incapa- 
ble of producing any serious disorder in his animal 
economy — much less of injuring the powers of his 
mind ; but should he, misled by custom, appetite, or 
erroneous opinion, become the habitual, though mode- 
rate drinker of such liquors, since the laws of nature 
will no more be violated, with impunity, than the 
moral precepts of inspiration, he must calculate on 
being continually liable to numerous maladies ; and to 
have his earthly existence, if not terminated, at an 
early age, at least curtailed, far within the limite of 
the natural duration of human life. Let him, then, 
for ever abandon the intoxicating cup ; and should he 
never enjoy the felicity of knowing .that his example 
has been the means of leading some unhappy victim 
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of intemperance back, to the paths of sobriety, and 
peace, he >vill be richly rewarded in his own security 
and health.* 

Should the reader be a parent, who has the happi- 
ness of seeing himself surrounded by a family of 
children, whom he loves as his own soul, let him 
remember, that one of the first duties he has to 
discharge, is to warn them of the danger to which 
they are exposed. If, by drinking, and commending 
intoxicating liquors, in the presence of his children, 
and by allowing them to partake of those liquors, as 
customary drinks, he should excite in them an unna- 
tural craving, for the more powerful of inebriating 
stimulants, let him not wonder, if, when assailed by 
temptations, from which he will be unable to protect 
them, they should yield themselves to become the 
willing and devoted slaves of intemperate habits. 

The parent, who indulges himself in inebriating 
drinks, and who praises them, as among the things to 

* It has been found that the united ages of a hundred indi- 
viduals, of the general population, buried successively in the 
parish of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, were 2515; making an 
average of twenty-five years and two months. Of these only two 
reached the age of eighty and upwards ; and only twelve the age 
of seventy and upwards. At the same time, it has been found, 
that the united ages of one hundred of the society of friends (who 
are remarkable for their temperance) who were buried, suc- 
cessively, were 4790, making an average of forty-seven years and 
ten months ; and that of these, nineteen attained to eighty years, 
and upwards ; and thirty, to at least seventy. 

Macnish, in his anatomy of drunkenness, states, that only one, 
in forty of the general population of London, lives to be eighty 
years old ; while one, in ten of the Quakers, lives to that age. 
Who can deny, then, that Temperance is the means of prolonging 
life? 
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be desired, however he may denounce drunkenness, 
and drunkards, has no more right to expect that his 
children will always preserve themselves within the 
bounds of sobriety, than he would have a right to 
expect, that they would all escape, in safety, from 
the brink of a dangerous precipice, to which he had 
conducted them, merely because he had warned them 
of its slippery nature, and of the giddiness it was 
liable to produce. 

It is a fact, which cannot be too often repeated, 
that it is not the mere circumstance of certain liquors 
possessing the power to intoxicate, which leads to the 
intemperate use of them. The intemperance of Britain 
is, mainly, produced by the artificial drinking customs 
of all ranks of society : — consequently, it is not enough 
for the parent to warn his children, of the inebriating 
qualities of certain drinks ; he must induce them to 
disregard those irrational and dangerous usages, by 
which multitudes have been, gradually, led onwards 
to hopeless ruin, and by which multitudes are still 
enslaved. To accomplish this necessary object, the 
parent must not allow his practice and his principles 
to be at variance. By his own abstinence, he must 
demonstrate to his children, that intoxicating liquors 
are unnecessary to health and strength ; and, thus, he 
will prevent their minds from coming under the spell 
of erroneous opinion, respecting their value ; and, by 
encouraging them, constantly, to refuse compliance, 
when solicited to partake of such liquors, he will, at 
length, render them so triumphant, over "tyrant 
custom," that they will be in little danger of yielding 
to its authority. 

The force of parental example, on the side of Total 
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Abstinence, is of infinite importance. Rarely does it 
happen that the child, of strictly moral or religious 
parents, becomes an infidel, a profane swearer, or a 
thief: — but how often do the children of such parents 
become drunkards ! The reason of this is obvious. 
The moral, or religious parent, exhibits no example 
which can, possibly, favour infidelity, profanity, or 
thievishness ; but, unhappily, both the example, and 
precepts, of such parents, have, hitherto, been favour- 
able to the drinking of intoxicating liquors ; and, 
thus, their children have been led on from moderation, 
to one step, in intemperance, after another, until they 
have plunged themselves into the deepest wretchedness 
and despair, and have caused their parents to go 
down, in the bitterest sorrow, to the grave. 

But should the parent, who has exhibited to his 
children an example of Total Abstinence, and who has 
not failed to point out to them the sinfulness of intem- 
perance, and the dreadful nature of the evils it pro- 
duces, be, after all, compelled to witness their degra- 
dation and misery, arising from their addictedness to 
this vice, which, however, is an event by no means 
likely to occur, he will still enjoy the satisfaction of 
knowing, that it was not beneath the parental roof, 
and from his own mistaken conduct, they were first 
taught to lisp the praises of the drunkard's drink, and 
to acquire that appetite for it, which, afterwards, 
became an invincible and reckless passion. 

To the christian reader, whatever may be the rela- 
tionship he sustains, whether a parent, or a child, 
whether a master, or a servant, whether old, or young, 
rich, or poor, the subject under consideration ought 
to be one of the deepest interest. If the writer mis- 
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takes not, he has sufficiently shown, though much 
more might have been advanced to the same effect that 
intemperance is the great master evil by which his 
country is oppressed — that it is the Curse of Britain — 
the most formidable obstacle with which the Gospel 
has to contend, both at home and abroad ; in short, 
that in comparison with it, all other evils are insignifi- 
cant and light. 

Under its destructive influence, from Forty to Fifty 
Thousands of immortal beings — all of them his coun- 
trymen, and many his neighbours, perhaps his rela- 
tives, and friends, are believed to be, yearly, passing 
into that state, which the Bible assures us is involved 
in the blackest darkness, and in which nothing can be 
realized, but the most perfect misery and endless 
despair. 

To save mankind from sin and wretchedness, was the 
great object of the incarnate Saviour ; — for this pur- 
pose he struggled with temptations, hardships, penury, 
and pain ; — for this were all the groans and tears of 
Gethsemane — the cruel stripes — the bitter calumnies, 
and insulting mockery of the hall of Pilate ; — for this 
he was suspended on the cross ; and for this he 
breathed out his holy spirit, amidst the taunting excla- 
mations of an enraged and blaspheming multitude. 
For this, having risen from the grave, and attained a 
state of glorious exaltation, he is now exercising all 
his divine prerogatives and powers ; but he has 
entrusted, to his Church, the highland responsible 
office of executing, upon earth, the purposes of his 
grace and mercy. It becomes, then, every christian 
to ask himself, as in the presence of his Divine Master, 
what he has yet done to remove from the world, that 
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one gigantic form of evil, to which his attention has, 
now, been particularly directed. 

Should the reader have been accustomed to devote 
a portion of his property, to the removal of any other 
of the various forms of human guilt — to the general 
instruction of the young, or to the conversion of the 
unchristianized portion of the world, still, he cannot 
be excused from coming forward, to the help of the 
Lord, against this insatiable destroyer of the bodies 
and the souls of men. 

If the times of our past ignorance have been winked 
at, as the brightness of trutlf has dispelled that ignor- 
ance, a determination to maintain our former prin- 
ciples, and to persevere in our former practices, can be 
regarded no otherwise, than as a perverse and selfish, 
and, consequently, sinful disregard both to our own 
true welfare, and to the general happiness of mankind. 

If, O christian, you were called upon by Him, 
whose name you bear, to devote every object you 
possess, to some especial enterprise, by which his 
glory was to be displayed, or the happiness of man to be 
promoted, you could not refuse to listen to the appeal. 
— You know that he has said, " He that loveth father 
or mother more than me, is not worthy of me ;'* and, 
" If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me." You know 
that there can be no evidence of our relationship to 
Him, as his genuine disciples, while we are unwilling 
to part from any gratification, if, by doing so, we may 
become the means of promoting the very object of his 
mission, to our fallen world, and of which he is not 
regardless, now, that he is surrounded by the splen- 
dours and felicities of heaven. You know, and at 
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times acknowledge, that all you possess are the bestow- 
ments of his grace ; and that he has never yet renoun- 
ced his proprietorship, in the smallest blessing you 
enjoy. He has actually created, and redeemed you, 
and placed you in your present condition, and sur- 
rounded you with all you possess, that your entire self 
may be devoted to his service, and that your substance 
may be continually at his disposal. 

But in calling upon you to join the ranks of those 
who, in dependence on his blessing, are engaged in 
endeavouring to release the world from the Curse of 
intemperance, for it is Ift, who, by the spirit of his 
truth, calls upon you to do so ; He does not ask you 
to renounce your property — to sacrifice your real 
comforts, nor to risk your life, amidst ferocious tribes, 
and in inhospitable climes. He only asks you, first, to 
abstain from a source of mere sensual indulgence — from 
what, if it may be lawfully enjoyed, is fraught with 
danger to yourself, and is a cause of incalculable 
misery to others ; and then to employ your influence, 
in inducing those around you to imitate your example. 
— He asks you to flee from an enemy, which is, con- 
tinually, in arms against his own authority — by which 
many, who have fought under his banner, have been 
conquered and slain — by which your own safety is 
endangered, and, then, to warn others of the folly of 
tampering with so powerful and insidious a foe. 

Will you plead that you have a right to the indul- 
gence you are required to renounce? and that you 
can be under no obligation, for the sake of others, to 
sacrifice a pleasure you have a right to enjoy ? Are 
you not required, by the very religion you profess, to 
be '' merciful, as your Father in heaven is merciful," 
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— " to do good unto all men," — to " put on bowels of 
mercies," and " to abound in every good work ?" — 
Have you not set before you, for constant imitation, 
the example of Him, *' who, though rich, for your 
sakes became poor V* and is not the spontaneous love 
and grace of the Redeemer, constantly represented in 
the Gospel, as designed to fill you with love to God, 
and to all his creatures ? 

Benevolence is the very soul of the religion of Jesus 
Christ; but, without self-denial, benevolence is but 
an empty name. 

With the evils of intemperance fully spread out 
before you — while actually surveying them, in all 
their disgusting foulness, or terrific fury, or agonizing 
wretchedness — while the oaths, and blasphemies, and 
licentious songs, to which intemperance gives utter- 
ance, or while the cries of widows, and of orphans, 
whom intemperance has made desolate, are actually 
sounding in your ears, will you continue to commend, 
and quafif the infatuating draught, by which so much 
misery and sin has been produced, and withhold your 
sanction from a cause, from which nothing can pro- 
ceed but unmingled good, and which, already, bears 
the most broad, and visible marks of the divine 
approval ? 

A christian, must, necessarily, possess the finest 
feelings of humanity, in their most pure and vigorous 
condition ; but where is our humanity, if we will not 
endeavour to free our fellow men from the chains of a 
most humiliating, and distressing bondage; because, 
in attempting to do so, we must renounce a paltry, 
and transient gratification ? 

A christian, must also be influenced by the most 
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disinterested, and exalted patriotism ; but where is the 
spirit of the patriot, if, while we see our country 
impoverished, and debased, and exposed to the judg- 
ments of heaven, by reason of its intemperance, we 
do not set ourselves, in earnest, to free it from so 
fruitful a source of temporal and spiritual evil ? 

A christian, is one who prays and labours for the 
prosperity of the universal church; but where shall 
we look for a fouler stain upon its honour — for a 
more powerful cause of internal weakness to it — or 
for a more formidable obstacle to its enlargement 
than intemperance ? To pray that ** peace may be 
within the walls of Zion, and prosperity within her 
palaces," while we are making no resolute, and self- 
denying exertions, to free her from the Curse of intem- 
perance, is to be like Achan ; who, at one time, was 
aiding to conquer the enemies of his country, and, at 
another, bringing down the judgments of the Al- 
mighty, on the hosts of Israel, by taking, and con- 
cealing the spoils he was forbidden to covet. 

"Whether the cause of temperance be regarded as 
the cause of individuals, or of nations, — whether 
viewed in connexion with the glory of God, or with 
the strength, and purity, and triumphs of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom — whether contemplated in its bearing 
on human happiness in the present state, or in that 
which is yet to be revealed, it appears to be invested 
with infinite importance ; and it now calls on every 
minister of Christ, to come boldly forwards to its aid, 
uninfluenced by the fears of the timid — unawed by the 
frowns of those, who are interested in perpetuating the 
vices and the follies of their fellow men ; and unmoved 
by the sneers of sensual, and self-satisfied professors. 
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It calls on every member of the christian church to 
assist ity in advancing, more rapidly, in its already 
triumphant progress. It does not disdain to accept 
the service of the most youthful follower of the Son 
of God ; and permits the pious female, amidst the 
peaceful duties of the domestic circle, to render it no 
mean support, by the calm, but mighty influence of 
her example, and her prayers. Nay, it refuses not to 
enlist under its banner the poor, despised, and long- 
enslaved drunkard himself. It first restores him to his 
right mind, by the expulsion of the demon, by which 
he has been possessed, and then, tells him to go, and 
proclaim, far and wide, his great deliverance, that 
others may be brought to the enjoyment of the same 
liberty. 

Should the reader be one who, though not yet 
absolutely enslaved by the love of strong drink, is 
conscious of a growing, and too oft recurring desire 
to experience its exhilirating influence, let him at once 
pause, in his dangerous and downward career. Let 
him remember that every step he advances, in his 
present course, is hastening on inevitable sorrows in 
this world, and is rendering his very salvation more 
doubtful. Another year — even another month, may 
suffice, so far to debilitate or to derange the powers of 
his mind, as to place him beyond the reach of every 
moral motive. A fit of delirium tremens may be the 
precursor of a state of permanent idiotism, or mad- 
ness ; or, should he be exempted from so terrible a 
calamity, a fit of apoplexy may, at once, terminate the 
existence, which was not thought worthy of careful 
preservation. Let him then, at once, resolve to aban- 
don the precipitous road in which he is now treading ; 
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and, as be was led into it by tbe treacberous, though 
somewhat pleasant, path of moderation, let him deter- 
mine, henceforth, to take his standing on the firm — 
the impregnable rock of Total Abstinence. 

But it is possible that these pages may, some day, 
meet the eye of one who has, already often tasted the 
wormwood and the gall which are found at the bottom 
of every ** inordinate cup." The writer does not indeed, 
anticipate that many, who have entitled themselves to 
the awful appellation of " drunkard," will be, directly, 
benefitted by his labours ; but should one such indi- 
vidual be willing to listen to his entreaties, he would 
urge that one, with an earnestness, springing from a 
deep concern for his everlasting welfare, to break, at 
once, from the chains of his degrading and wretched 
bondage, before they are so rivetted as to be incapable 
of being broken, or are exchanged for the infinitely 
more galling fetters of the eternal prison house. 

In Total Abstinence there is, still, the means of his 
deliverance from the power of the enemy, which has 
enslaved him, though not from all the consequences of 
his bondage. Some of these may cling to him through- 
out, the remainder of his life. The infirmities, pains, 
and diseases, resulting from dissipation, may continue 
to remind him of former follies ; but in the Gospel 
there is a balm for his wounded spirit — it reveals a 
Saviour, mighty and willing to save him from the 
penalty due to his past transgressions, and to purify 
that heart which has long been the seat of every fierce 
and polluted passion. But let not the victim of intem- 
perance persist in his present course, from imagining 
that it will be, at any time, in his power, to abandon 
it, and to realize the blessings of sobriety and religion. 
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There is a step, O drunkard ! in the path you are now 
treading, from beyond which there is no more possi- 
bility of your returning to the path of temperance and 
virtue, than there is of your arresting the progress of 
the descending avalanche. How near you are to this 
point it is difficult to tell. This only is certain — that 
if you should now, in compliance with the dictates of 
reason and conscience, abstain from the intoxicating 
cup, you may become sober, honourable, and happy. 
If, however, you should allow the maddening poison, 
in which you have too long delighted, but once more 
to disorder, and to irritate your brain, that once may 
be enough to consign you to a madhouse, or to 
reduce you to a state of hopeless — drivelling idiotism. 
Flee, then, from the precipice to which you are has- 
tening — from the gulph which yawns before you, and 
stay not until you are safe in that Refuge , to which 
the Gospel points you, and to which Infinite Benevo- 
lence invites you to repair. 



THE END. 
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The following instances of longevity, taken from a recent work 
of J. H. Curtis, Esq., entitled " Observations on the Preservation 
of Health," fully prove the position, advanced in the first part of 
the Essay, namely, that " there is no law, to which the bodies of 
men are now subjected, by the Creator, rendering it inevitable 
that they should die at so early a period as that which usually 
bounds their present existence." 

Herodian lived to the age of 100 years. Fontenelle, 100. Geor- 
gias, 107. Hippocrates, 109. 

Isabel Walker, a native of Aberdeenshire, died 2 November, 

1774, aged 112. 

Peter Garden, a native of Aberdeenshire, died 12 January, 

1775, aged 131. He was employed in agricultural labours, 
nearly, until his death. 

The Countess of Desmond died in the reign of James the First, 
aged HO. 

Henry Jenkins, an Englishman, died 8 December, 1760, aged 
169. His diet is said to have been coarse and sour. 

Sarah Rovin lived to be 164, and her husband, John Rovin, 
172. When they had been married 147 years, they had two sons, 
and a daughter, alive ; and the youngest son was 116 years old. 

Petratsch Tortan, or Czartan, was born at Kofrock, in Hungary. 
He died 1724, aged 185. 

In addition to the above may be mentioned John Gordon, a 
native of Banffshire, who died at the age of 132, leaving a son 
and grandson, whose ages, with his own, amounted to upwards of 
300 years. 

The following instances of longevity, were given in the Weekly 
Chronicle^ 7th January, 1838:— Appollonius, of Tyana, 130. 
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Margaret Darly, 130. Frances Peat, 130. Catherine Lopez, 134. 
Margaret Patten, 137. Juan Moroygota, 1 38. Rebecca Pury, 140. 
Solomon Nibel, 143. Joseph Bam, 146. Llywarch Ken, 150. 
Judith Crawford, 150. Catherine Hiatt, 150. Thomas Damma, 
154. Robert Lynch, 160. Peter Porton, 185. — Mongate, 185. 



The income of Goremment, arising from the use of Intoxicating 
Liquors, in the year ending 5th January; 1837, was as under : — 



From Foreign Spirits. . . .£1,462,573 

Rum 1.496.153 

British 5,503,477 



Prom Malt £5,848,950 

Hops 402,290 

Wine 1,794,033 



Total £8,462,203 Total £8,045,273 

When it is considered that the labouring classes are the great consumers 
of Beer, and British Spirits, it appears evident, that tney voluntarily 
sustain a most disproportionate share of the burdens of the State ; but 
the worst is, that they get little else, in return for doing so, but comfort- 
less houses, starving families, diseased bodies, and ruined souls ! 

The quantity of British Spirits which paid duty in 1836, was — 

Total duty, 
per gal £2,953,388 

1,103.471 

1,429,023 

£5.485,882 

The above statements are taken from the Companion to the British 
Almanack, for the year 1838. 

Table of the quantity of Alcohol (specific gravity 825) at 60 Fahrenheit, 
in several kinds of wine and other liquors. 



Gal. . 


«. 


d. 


For England, 7,875,702 


at 7 


6 


Scotland, 6,620,826 


~ 3 


4 


Ireland, 12,248.772 


— 2 


4 



Per Cent, 
by measure. 

Port, average of 3 kinds. . . . 23,48 

. Ditto highest 25.83 

Ditto lowest 21.40 

Madeira highest 24.42 

Ditto lowest 19.34 

Sherry, average of 4 kinds. . 17.9-3 

RedJJladeira 18.40 

Malmsey ditto 16,40 

Marsala 25,87 

Ditto 17,26 

Bed Champagne 11,30 

White ditto 12,80 

Burgundy 11,55 

Ditto 11,95 

White Hermitage 17,43 

Bed ditto ... .7: 12,32 

Hock 14,37 

Ditto 8,88 

Palm wine 4,70 

Vinde Grave 12.80 

Frontignac 12.70 

CoteRoti 12.32 

Roussilon 17.26 

Cape Madeira 18,11 



Per Cent, 
by meamu-e. 

Sherry highest 19,83 

Ditto lowest 12,25 

Claret, average of 3 kinds. . 14,43 

Calcavella 18.10 

Lisbon 18.94 

Malaga 17,26 

Bucellas 18,49 

CapeMuchat 18,25 

Constantia 19,75 

Teut 13.20 

Sheraz 15,52 

Syracuse 15,28 

Nice 14,63 

Tokay 9,88 

Raisin wine 25,77 

Grape ditto 18,11 

Currant ditto 20,25 

Gooseberry ditto 11,69 

Elder wine, cider, & perry 9,87 

Stout 6,80 

Ale 8,88 

Brandy 53,39 

Rum 53,68 

Hollands 51,60 



MALT. 



«S'L3 



lums, by the undemxen- 



t (here wu le 



L»d with IMS, h7 



Query. To whit is the decreaw to be atlributed, if not to the influcDCe 

diiok" 1 subjoin rtiVtJnow'dg Ub1™t»lien fmm"" hematic' Bouiwi? 

3i.8e3.(e4 bushel) of Kalt. brewed by Public Brewers, iiiid 
Lternaed Victuallen, Uken at I! Sal. (o (he bushel, and 

e., tfma £38,3*7,628 

Deduct for Uilt Liquor exported 22J.MI 

3»,1G1,§S7 
O.Sia.aK bushels, brewed by Privite PunlUei, coM oC Hilt, 

atVM : 8,333.847 

Hop*, I lb«'bu>hel. atlt. «■ ft 311,179 

tog"un^F." &^''. • - •'• "°. . .T?"". . !*".!. .^"." ....*? 1,0M,2S» 

Making the tot^imnuBl cost of Malt LIqnor 1>,S97,MS 

Also, S.eD,342 impenal gallona of Wine, at Hi. td. V gal. fi,7W,oaO 
Thiiii supposinK fi botlles to the cal., half used at private 
tables. 2i. id. Vlioltle : the olher bslf at public tables, at 

6.. y bottle 1,600,01X1 

Cider. Petty, home-made Wines, no data. 

X0,5i!B,B89 imperial gallons of Bpirils, avenged to cost the 

Police, Jail^'KiUiuVions^'Stcl"!'."'. '.'.'.!'.'. !'.'.'.'.'.' '.'.!!!!'.'. iloOOioOO 
Loss of labour (taken by Mr. Buckingham ilM)miUians)say 36,000,000 

105.3.n,34S 
Allowed for medicinal purpose!, ftc 5,357,843 

Showing an annual sacriflce of £100,000,00 

B*cmmim4, on jllceliolic Drifiti, p. 4T. 
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